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DESMOND. 


LETTER    I. 

TO  MISS  WAVERLY  AT   BATH. 

Upper  Seymour  Street,  Nov.  10,  1790. 

WHY  did  I  flatter  myfelf,  deareft 
Fanny,  that  the  numberlefs  diftrefles  which 
have  lately  furrounded  me,  would  either 
bring  with  them  that  calm  refignation 
which  mould  teach  me  to  bc^r,  or  that 
total  debility  of  mind  that  fhould  make  me 
forget  to  feel  all  their  poignancy.- — Is  it, 
that  I  fat  out  in  life  with  too  great  a  fhare 
of  fenfibi.!'*y  ?  or  is  my  lotto  be  particu- 
larly wretched? — Every  means  I  take  to 
fave  myfelf  from  pain — to  fave  thofe  I 
love — oil  whom,  indeed,  my  happinefs 
depends,  ferves  only  to  render  me  more 
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miferable. — How  ill  I  have  fucceeded  ia 
regard  to  my  brother,  the  enclofed  letter 
will  too  well  explain  ! 

Why  did  I  ever  involve  Defmond  in 
the  hopelefs  talk  of  checking  his  conduct. 
— I  airTfo  diftrefTed,  fo  hurt,  that  it  is 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  I  write. — How- 
ever, as  the  generous  exertions  of  this  ex- 
cellent young  man  have,  for  the  prefent, 
refcued  my  brother  from  the  actual  com- 
miffion  of  the  folly  he  meditated,  though 
perhaps  at  the  expence  of  a  mofl  valuable 
life,  you  will  communicate  to  my  mo- 
ther this  very  unfortunate  affair,  and  de- 
fire  her  directions  in  regard  to  recalling 
her  fon. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  fay  all  this  to  her 
myfelf ;  but  I  am  really  fo  fhaken  by  this 
intelligence,  that  it  is  not  without  great 
difficulty  I  can  write  to  you. — My  forti 
tude,  which  you  have  of  late  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  compliment,  has,  I  know  not 
why,  quite  forfaken  me  now  :  and,  me- 
thinks,  I  could  bear  any  thing  better,  than 
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that  fuch  a  man  as  Defmond  fhould  be  fo 
great  a  fufferer  from  his  generous  atten- 
tion to  a  part  of  my  family. 

I  have  been  very  ill  ever  fince  the  receipt 
of  this  melancholy  letter;  and,  it  is  only  to- 
day, though  I  received  it  on  Thurfday,  that 
I  have  had  ftrength  enough  to  forward  it  to 
you. — I  am  now  fo  near  being  confined, 
that  the  people  who  are  collected  about 
me,  weary  me  with  their  troublefome  care, 
and  will  not  let  me  have  a  moment  to 
myfelf. 

It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me, 
my  Fanny,  to  have  had  your  company  at 
this  time;  but  I  know  that  this  incident 
will  add  to  the  reluctance  with  which  my 
mother  would  have  before  borne  your  ab- 
fence  from  her ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not 
again  name  it,  nor  fufFer  myfelf  to  make 
thofe  complaints,  in  which  we  (I  mean 
the  unhappy)  too  frequently  indulge  our- 
felves,  without  confidering  that  this  que- 
rulous weaknefs  is  painful  to  others ;  and, 
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to   ourfelves,    unavailing  : — for,   alas !    it 
cures  not  the  evils  it  defcribes. 

As  to  Mr.  Verney,  he  has  never  been 
at  home  fince  the  O&ober  meeting,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  from  him. — His  friend, 
Colonel  Scarfdale,  called  at  my  door  on 
Tuefday,  and  was,  by  accident,  admitted. 
—He  made  a  long  vifit,  and  talked,  as 
ufual,  in  a  ftyle  which  I  fuppofe  I  might 
admire  (fince  all  the  world  allows  him  to 
be  very  charming)  if  I  could  but  underftand 
what  he  means.  However,  though  I  am 
fo  taftelefs  as  not  to  difcover  the  perfections 
of  this  wonderful  being,  I  endured  his 
converfation  from  three  o'clock  till  half 
paft  five;  in  hopes,  that  as  he  is  fo  much 
connected  with  Mr.  Verney,  I  might  learn 
from  him  where  my  hufbrd  is. — But  he 
laughed  off  all  my  enquiries  unfeelingly 
enough;  and,  all  I  could  collect  was,  that 
Mr. Verney  is  now,  or  at  leaft  was  a  few  days 
fince,  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  :heir  mutual 
friends  in  Yorkfhire. — I  anticipate  the  re- 
mark you  will  make  upon  this — You  who 
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are  fo  little  inclined  to  fpare  his  follies, 
or,  indeed,  thofe  of  any  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and,  it  is  too  true,  that  when  he  is 
at  home,  it  makes  no  other  difference  to 
me  than  that  of  deitroying  my  peace  with- 
out promoting  my  happinefs. — I  check  my 
pen,   however — and   when  I   look   at    my 
two   lovely  children,  I   blame  myfelf  for 
being  thus  betrayed  into  complaints  againfb 
their  father. — Alas  !     why  are   our    plea- 
fures,  our  fades,    our  views  of  life  fo  dif- 
ferent ? — But  I  will  ftifie  thefe  murmurs ; 
and,  indeed,  I  would  mod  willingly  drop 
this   hopelefs  fubject  for  ever.      Let  me 
return  to  one  that  gives,  at  leaft,  more  fa- 
vourable ideas  of  human   nature,  though 
it  can  only  be  productive  of  pain  to  me — 
I  mean— to  poor  Defmond. — Oh  !   Fanny, 
what  a  heart  is   his ! — How  noble   is  that 
difdain  of  perfonal  danger,  when  mingled 
with  fuch  manly  tendernefs — fuch  generous 
fen  Ability   for   the  feelings  of  others  !  — 
When   we  faw  fo  much  of  him  in   Kent 
the  firft.  year  of  my  marriage,  we  ufed,  I 
B  5  remember, 
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remember,    to  have  little  difputes  about 
him — but  they  were  childilh.    Do  you  not 
recoiled-  that  when  I  contended  for  Lava- 
ter's  fyftem,  I  introduced  him   in   fupport 
of  my  argument? — His  was  the  moft  open, 
ingenuous  countenance  I  had    ever  feen ; 
and   his   manners,  as  well  as  all  I  could 
then  know  of  his  heart  and  his  temper, 
were  exactly  fuch  as  that  countenance  in- 
dicated.    You  then,  in  the  mere  fpirit  of 
contradiction,   ufed  to  fay,    that  this  in- 
genuous expreffion  was  often  loft  in  clouds 
for  whole  hours  together ;  and  that  you 
believed  this  paragon  was  a  fulky  fort  of 
an    animal. — Did    your  ever  believe  that 
fuch    a  ftrikins:   inftance   of    difinterefted. 
kindnefs  towards  your  own  family  would 
fo  confirm  my  opinion  ? — Yet  while  I  write 
he  fuffers — perhaps    dies !    the  victim   of 
that  generous  and  exalted  fpirit  which  led 
him  to  hazard  his  life,  that  he  might  ful- 
fil a  promife  I,  who  have  fo  little  right  to 
his  friendfbip,  drew  from  him — A  pro- 
mife 
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mife  that  he  would  be  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  my  brother  ! 

Indeed,  Fanny,  when  my  imagination 
fets  him  before  me  wounded,  in  pain,  per- 
haps in  danger  (and  it  is  an  image  1  have 
hardly  loft  for  a  moment  fince  the  receipt 
of  this  cruel  intelligence)  I  am  fo  very 
miferable,  that  all  other  anxieties  of  my 
life,  multiplied  as  they  have  lately  been, 
are  unheeded  and  unfelt. — But  why  ihould 
I  write  thus — why  hazard  communicating 
to  you,  my  dear  fifter,  a  portion  of  that 
pain  from  which  I  cannot  myfelf  efcape? 

I  will  bid  you  good  night,  my  Fanny. 
It  is  now  fix-and-thirty  hours  fince  I  have 
clofed  my  eyes — I  will  try  to  fleep,  and 
to  forget  how  very  very  long  it  will  be 
before  I  can  hear  again  from  Marfeilles. 

Write  to  me  I  conjure  you — tell  me 
what  are  my  mother's  intentions  as  to  fend- 
ing for  my  brother  home.  And  be  affured 
of  the  tender  affection  of  your 

GERALDINE  VERNEY. 
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P.  S.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  Madame 
de  Boifbelle  ?  and  do  you  know  whether 
fhe  is  a  widow  or  married  ? — Young,  mid- 
dle aged  or  old? — She  is  lifter  to  Mr.  Def- 
mond's  favourite  French  friend,  Mont- 
fleuri ;  and,  if  flie  has  any  heart,  muft  have 
exquifite  pleafure  in  foftening,  to  fuch  a 
man  as  Defmond,  the  long  hours  of  pain 
and  confinement. — I  fuppofe  he  has  for- 
gotten that  I  read  French  tolerably;  how- 
ever, perhaps,  it  was  better  to  let  the  fur- 
geon  write. — How  miferable  is  the  fuf- 
pence  I  muft  endure  till  the  arrival  of  the 
next  letters. 
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LETTER    II  * 

TO    MRS.    VERNEY. 

Marfeilles,   17th  0£t.  1790. 
IvfA  D  A  M, 

IT  is  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Defmond, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addreffing  you. 
His  anxiety,  on  your  account,  has  never 
forfaken  him  in  the  midft  of  what  have 
been  certainly  very  acute  fufferings;  not 
unattended  with  danger. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  caufes  that  prevent  his  wri- 
ting himfelf,  on  a  fubjec~t,  which  no- 
thing but  the  impracticability  of  his  doing, 
would,  I  am  fure,  induce  him  to  entruft 
to  a  ftranger. 

It  is  now  four  days  fince  I  received  a 
fummons  to  attend,  at  the  diftance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city,  an  Englilh    gentle- 

*  Endofe!  in  the  foregoing  to  Mifs  Waverly. 
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man,  who  bad,  on  that  morning,  been 
engaged  in  an  affair  of  honor.  I  had  not 
till  then  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Def- 
mond — whom  I  found  very  terribly  wound- 
ed by  a  piftol  fhot  in  the  right  arm. — The 
ball  entering  a  little  below  the  elbow,  had 
not  only  broken,  but  fo  fluttered  the 
bone,  that  I  am  afraid  the  greateft  fkill 
cannot  anfwer  the  confequences. — Befides 
this,  there  was  a  bullet,  from  the  firft 
brace  of  piftols  which  were  fired,  lodged 
in  the  right  fhoulder,  which,  though  it 
was  fo  fituated  as  to  be  extracted  without 
much  difficulty,  greatly  encreafes  the  in- 
flammation, and  of  courfe,  the  hazard  of 
the  other  wound,  where  the  finews  are  fo 
torn,  and  the  bone  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that 
the  ball  could  not  be  taken  out  without 
great  pain.  I  did  all  that  could  be  done, 
and  Mr.  Defmond  bore  the  operation  with 
the  calmeft  fortitude.  I  left  him  at  noon, 
in  what  I  thought  as  favourable  a  way,  as 
was  poffible,  under  fuch  circumftances; 
yet  I  found,  on  my  return  in  the  evening, 

that 
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that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  fever ;  and  I 
am  concerned  to  fay,  this  fymptom  has 
ever  fince  been  encreafing. — Though  much 
is  certainly  to  be  hoped  for,  from  the 
youth,  constitution,  and  patience  of  the 
fufferer — I  can  by  no  means  fay  I  am  cer- 
tain of  a  fortunate  event. 

The  difpute,  in  confequence  of  which 
this  difagrecable  accident  happened,  origi- 
nated, I  find,  about  your  brother,  Mr. 
Waverly ;  who,  entangled  by  the  artifices 
of  a  family  well  known  in  this  country, 
had  engaged  to  marry  one  of  the  young 
ladies — a  ftep  which  was  thought,  by  Mr* 
Defmond,  as  indeed  it  was  univerfally, 
very  indifcreet. — The  interference  of  Mr. 
Defmond  to  prevent  it,  brought  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  the  lady's  brother,  the 
young  Chevalier  de  St.  Eloy  ;  and  the  duel 
enfued. 

I  found,  very  early  in  the  courfe  of  my 
attendance,  that  the  mind  of  my  patient 
was  as  much  affedted  as  his  body;  and 
that  the  greateft  pain  he  felt,  was   from 
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being  rendered  incapable  of  writing  to  you, 
madam. — He  at  length  afked  if  I  would 
be  fo  good  as  to  write  what  he  would  dic- 
tate, as  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  he 
could   communicate  his  lituation  to  you. 
His   advice  is,  that  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Waverly  recall  him  immediately  to  Eng- 
land.    He  is  now  at  Avignon,    but  not- 
withstanding what  has  happened,  Mr.  Def- 
mond  feems  to  think  him  by  no  means  fe- 
cure  from  the  artifices  of  a  family  that  has 
gained  fuch  an  afcendency  over   him. — I 
made  notes  with  my  pencil,  as  I  fat  by  his 
bedfide,  and  indeed  promifed  to  adhere  to 
the  words  he  dictated ;  but  I  think  it  my 
duty,  madam,  in  this  cafe,  to  tell  you  my 
real  fentiments,  and  not  to  palliate  or  dif- 
guife  my  apprehensions. — As  foon   as  the 
affair  happened,  I  fent,  by  Mr.  Defmond's 
defire,  an  account  of  it  to  his  friend,  whofe 
houfe,  in  the  Lyo;iois,  he  had,  I   found, 
recently  left ;  and  to-day  this  friend,  Mon- 
fieuv  de  Montfleuri,  arrived  here  exprefs, 
with  his  filler,    Madame  de  Boilbelle. — 

They 
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They  both  feem  extremely  interefted  for 
the  health  of  my  patient,  and  have  attend- 
ed him,  ever  lince  their  arrival,  with  un- 
ceafing  afEduity. — He  appears  pleafed  and 
relieved  by  their  prefence ;  and  indeed  I 
imagined  that  he  would  rather  have  em- 
ployed  one  of  them  to  have  the  honor  of 
writing  to  you ;  but  he  faid  Monfieur  de 
Montfleuri  could  write  but  little  Englifh, 
and  his  lifter  none. 

I  believe,  madar^,  that  to  receive  the 
honor  of  your  commands,  would  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  my  patient,  of  whom 
I  moft  fmcerely  with  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled, in  a  few  days,  to  fend  you  a  better 
account. 

I  am,  madam, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humble  fervant3 

WILLIAM  CARMICHAELj 

LET- 
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LETTER    III. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Bath,  Nov.  15,   1790. 
I  NEVER  was  fo  diftrefled  in  my  life, 
my  dear  Defmond,    as   I  was  at  the  ac- 
count of  your  accident ;  which  I  received 
yefterday   from   Mifs   Waverly. — I    came 
hither  about  ten  days  ago  by  the  advice  of 
my  friend  Banks,  who  thinks  the  waters  will 
decide,    whether   the  fomething    1    have 
about  me  is  gout  or  no ;  and  thought  of 
nothing  lefs  than  of  receiving  intelligence 
here,  that  you  liedangeroufly  wounded  at 
or  near  Marfeilles,  in  a  quarrel  about  Wa- 
verly.— This  is  no  time  to  preach  to  you. 
— But  I  beg,  that  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  let  me  know 
if  I  can  be  of  any  ufe  to  you  ;  and,  if  I 
can,  be  allured  that  nothing  mall  prevent 
my  coming  to  you  inftantly.     I  hope  you 
know,  that  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  can, 

with 
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with  great  compofure,  talk  over  and  la- 
ment their  friends  misfortunes,  without  Hir- 
ing a  finger  to  help  them. — My  life,  which 
has  long  afforded  me  no  enjoyment  worth 
the  trouble  of  living  for,  is  only  of  value  to 
me,  as  it  may  be  ufeful  to  my  children, 
and  the  very  few  friends  I  love. — You 
once,  I  remember,  on  an  occafion  of  much 
lefs  importance,  fcrupled  to  fend  for  me 
becaufe  you  faid  you  knew  it  was  in  the 
midft  of  harveft : — it  is  now  in  the  midffc  of 
the  wheat  feafon ;  yet,  you  fee,  I  am  at 
Bath  ;  and,  if  a  trifling,  half-formed  com- 
plaint, which  is  not  ferious  enough  to  have  a 
name,  could  bring  me  thus  far  from  home, 
fureiy  the  fervice  of  my  friend  Defmond 
would  carry  me  much — much  farther. 

I  fliall  be  extremely  uneafy  till  I  hear 
from  you,  and  would,  indeed,  fet  out  di- 
rectly, if  I  could  imagine  you  are  as  ill  as 
Mifs  Waverly  reprefents  you. — But  befides 
that,  her  account  is  inconfiftent  and  inco- 
herent. I  know  all  miffes  love  a  duel,  and  to 
lament  over  the  dear  gallant  creature  who 
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fufFers  in  it. — This  little  wild  girl  feems 
half  frantic,  and  does  nothing  but  talk  ta 
every  body  about  you,  in  which  me  fhews 
more  gratitude  than  difcretion. — Your 
uncle,  Danby,  who  is  here  on  his  ufual 
autumnal  vifit,  has  heard  of  your  fame; 
and  came  buttling  up  to  me  in  the  coffee- 
houfe  this  morning,  to  tell  me,  that  all 
he  had  forefeen  as  the  confequence  of  your 
imprude'nt  journey  to  France,  was  come  to 
pafs ;  that  you  were  affaffinated  by  a  party 
whom  your  politics  had  offended ;  and 
would  probably  lofe  your  life  in  confe- 
quence of  your  foolim  r;'ge  for  a  foolifh 
revolution. — I  enc.eavourcd,  in  vain,  to 
convince  him  that  the  afiair  happened  in 
a  mere  private  quarrel — a  quarrel  with  an 
avanturier,  in  which  you  had  engaged  to 
favr  a  particular  friend  from  on  improper 
marriage. — The  old  M-.jor  would  not  hear 
me. — He  at  length  granted,  chat  inttead 
of  being  affaffinated,  you  might  have 
fought,  but  that  flill  it  mutt  have  been 
about  politics ;  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  he 
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judges  of  others  by  himfelf,  which  is  the 
only  way  a  man  can  judge. — Very  certain 
it  is,  nay,  he  openly  profefles  it,  that  he 
never  loved  any  body  well  enough  in  his 
life,  to  give  himfelf,  on  their  account,  one 
quarter  of  an  hour's  pain. — The  public  in- 
terefls  him  as  little — he  declares,  that  he 
is  perfectly  at  eafe,   and   therefore,  cares 
not  who  is  otherwife ;  and  as  to  all  revo- 
lutions, or  even  alterations,  he  has  a  mor- 
tal averfion  to  them. — Mifs  Waverly  tells 
me  ihe  has  written  to  you,  by  defire  of  her 
mother,  to  thank  you  for  your  very  friendly 
interpofition,    and   has  given  you  an  ac- 
count of  all  your  connexions  in  England. 
— This  I  am  very  forry  for,  becaufe  I  am 
afraid  Ihe  can  give  you  no  account  of  the 
Verney  family  that  will  not  add  to  the  pre- 
fent  depreffion  of  your  fpirits ;  indeed  Ihe 
cannot,  with  truth,  fpeak  of  their  fituation 
favourably;  and,   if  truth   could  fay  any 
thing   good    of    Verney,    Mifs   Waverly 
feems  little  difpofed  to  repeat  it.— She  is 
naturally  fatiricala  and  hates  Verney,  to 

whom 
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whom  fhe  thinks  her  filter  has  been  facri- 
ficed ;  fo,  that  whenever  they  meet,  it  is 
with  difpleafure  on  her  fide,  and  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  on  his : — but  Fanny, 
whenever  fhe  has  an  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
ing  of  him,  takes  care  that  the  dark  (hades 
of  his  character  fhall  have  all  their  force. 
•—Allow,  my  dear  Defmond,  fomething 
for  this  in  the  account  you  may,  perhaps, 
hear. — Let  me  have  early  intelligence  of 
you  I  conjure  you;  and  I  again  beg  you 
to  remember,  that  you  may  command  the 
prefence,  as  in  any  other  way,  the  beft 
fcrvices  of 

Your's  moft  faithfully, 

£.    BETHEL. 
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LETTER    IV. 
TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

Marfeilles,  29th.  Nov.   1790. 

1  USE  another  hand,  my  dear  friend, 
to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  four- 
teenth, which  reached  me  yefterday. — • 
Your  attentive  kindnefs  in  ofFering;  to  come 
to  me,  I  fhall  never  forget :  though  I  do 
not  avail  myfelf  of  it,  becaufe  I  know  fuch 
a  journey  can  be  neither  convenient  or 
agreable  to  you ;  and  becaufe  it  is  in  your 
power,  and  in  yours  only,  to  acl:  for  me 
in  England,  in  an  affair  on  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  mind  depends.  Tranquil- 
lity— without  which,  the  progrefs  of  my 
cure  will  be  flow  ;  and  that  fingle  reafon 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  enough  to  re- 
concile you  in  the  talk  I  now  folicit  you  to 
engage  in. 

A  letter  from  Mifs  Waverly,  which  I 
received  by  the  fame  poft  that  brought 

yours, 
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yours,  has  rendered  me  more  than  ever 
wretched.     Good  heavens !  in  what  a   fi- 
tuation  is  the  woman,  fo  juftly  adored  by 
your  unhappy  friend,  at  a  moment  when  he 
cannot  fly  to  her  affiftance  ! — She  had  lain- 
in  only  ten  days,   when  her  lifter  wrote  to 
me. — There    are   two   executions  in    the 
houfe,  one  for  fixteen  hundred,  the  other 
for  two  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds. 
Verney  is  gone,  nobody  knows  whither. — 
And  Geraldine,  in  fuch  a  fituation,    has 
no  father,   brother,    or  friend  to   fupport 
her. — Yet  the  natural  dignity  of  her  mind 
has,  it  fhould  feem,  never  forfaken  her. 

A  little  before  her  confinement  fhe  wrote 
to  thank  me  for  my  friendfhip  for  her 
brother,  and  to  deplore  its  confequences — • 
(Oh,  Bethel !  for  how  much  more  differ- 
ing would  not  her  tender  gratitude  over- 
pay me)  but  of  herfelf,  of  her  own  un- 
eafinefs,  fhe  faid  nothing ;  nor  fhould  I 
have  known  it  but  for  Fanny  Waverly ; 
whom  her  mother  has,  at  length,  fent  to 
the  differing  angel,    and   who  has  given 

me 
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me  a  dreadful  detail  of  the  fupoofed  fitua- 
tion  of  Verney's   affairs — I  fay  fuppofed, 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  certainly  known 
from  himfelf;  and  thefe  debts  were  only 
difcovered  by  the  entrance  of  the  fherifFs 
officers.     I   cannot   reft,  my  dear  Bethel, 
whilft  Geraldine   is  thus   diftreffed.     My 
thoughts  are  conftantly  employed  upon  the 
means  of  relieving  her;  but   a   cripple    as 
I  am,  and   k>   far  from  England,  I  muft 
depend  on  you  to   affift  me. — Since  then 
you  were  fo  good   as  to  offer  to  come  hi- 
ther,   I    hope  and  believe   you   will   not 
hefitate   to  take  a  fhorter  journey,  much 
more  conducive  to   my   repofe,  even  than 
the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  vou. — Go,  I  be- 
feech  you,  to  London — c  -. -\  lire  into  the 
nature  of  thefe    debts ;  and,  at  all  events, 
difcharge  them  ;  but  concealing  carefully 
at  whole  entreaty  you  take  this    trouble ; 
even  concealing  yourfelf,  if  it  be  poffible — 
I  fend  you  an  order,  on  my  banker,  for  five 
thoufand    pounds,  and  if  twice  the  fum  be 
wanted  to  reftore  to  Geraldine   her  houfe, 
4  .  and 
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and  a  little,  even  tranfient  repofe,  I  fhould 
think  it  a  cheap  purchafe. 

Do  not  argue  with   me,    dear    Bethel, 
about  this — but   hear   me,    when   I   mod 
folemnly   allure  you,   that  far  from  mean- 
ing to  avail  myfelf  of  any  advantage  which 
grateful    fenfibility    might    give  me   over 
fuch  a  mind  as  hers,    it  is  not   my  inten- 
tion fhe  mall  ever  know  of  the  tranfaction  ; 
and   I  entreat  you  to  manage  it   for  mc 
accordingly.     While  I  find  her  rife  every 
moment  in  my  ejlecm,  I  know  that  I  am  be- 
coming— alas !   am  already  become  unwor- 
thy hers.  — Do  not  afk  me  an  explanation  ; 
I   have   faid  more  than  I  intended  —  but 
let  it  go. — The  greateft  favor  you  can  do 
me,  Bethel,  is  to  execute  this  commiffion 
for  me  as  expeditiouily  as  poffible,  and  it 
will  give  you  pleafure  to  hear,  that  I  am 
fo  much  better  than  my  furgeon  expected, 
from  the  early  appearances  of  my  wound, 
that  it  is  probable  I  fhall  be  able  to  thank 
you  with  my  own   hand,  for  the  friendly 
commiffion  I  now  entreat  you   to   under- 
take. 
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take.     I   am  already  able  to  move  my  fin- 
gers, though  not  to  guide  a  pen.     My  arm 
however,  is  yet  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  renders 
it  very  imprudent,  if  not  impoflible  for 
me,  to   leave   the   fkilful  man,  who  has, 
contrary  to  all  probability  and  expectation, 
faved  it  from  amputation ;  which,  at  firft, 
feemed   almoft    unavoidable.      Montfleuri 
wilh.es  that  I  may  remove  to  his  houfe,    in 
the  Lyonois,  as  a  fort  of  firft  ftage  towards 
England ;  but  I  have  been  already  too  much 
obliged    to   him,  and  his    fifter,  Madame 
de    Boifbelle.      He  attended  me  himfelf 
day  and  night,  while  there  was  fo  much 
danger,  as   Mr  Carmichael   apprehended, 
for    many    days  after   the  accident;    and 
fince   he  has  been  abfent,  his   fifter,  has 
with  too  much    goodnefs   given  me    her 
conftant   attention. — Montfleuri  has    been 
to  Paris,  and  returned  only  yefterday.     He 
fees  my  uncafinefs  fince  the  receipt  of  Mifs 
Waverly's   letter — Madame    de   Boisbelle 
too  fees  it,  and  what  is  worfe,  my  medi- 
cal friends  perceive  it,  from  the  ftate  of 
S  my 
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my  wound ;  fo  that  as  it  is  impomble  for  me, 
my  dear  friend,  either  to  conceal  or  con- 
quer it,  my  fole  dependence  for  either 
peace  of  mind,  or  bodily  health,  is  on 
your  friendly  endeavours  to  remove  it. 

How  long,  how  very  long,  will  the  hours 
feem  that  muft  intervene  before  I  can 
hear  that  this  is  done  ;  and  what  fhall  I  do 
to  beguile  them?  Montfleuri  talks  to  me 
of  politics,  and  exults  in  the  hope  that 
all  will  be  fettled  advantageoufly  for  his 
country,  and  without  bloodfhed ;  I  re- 
joice, moft  fincereiy  rejoice,  in  this  pro- 
fpecl:,  fo  faveurable  to  the  beft  interefts  of 
humanity  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  enter  with 
eagernefs  into  the  detail  of  thofe  meafures 
by  which  it  is  to  be  realized. — One  pre- 
dominent  fenfation,  excludes  for  the  pre- 
fent,  all  the  lively  intereft  I  felt  in  more 
general  concerns,  and  while  Mrs.  Verney 

is but  it  is  not  neceffary,    furely 

to  °dd  more  on  this  topic — No,  my  dear 
Bethel,  you  will,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
enter  into  my  feelings  from  the  generofity 

of 
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of  your  own  heart,  and  what  ever  that 
little  touch  of  mifanthropy,  which  you 
have  acquired,  may  lead  you  to  think  of 
human  nature  in  general — you  will  after 
my  affeverations  on  this  fubject,  and  I 
hope,  after  what  you  know  of  me,  do  juf- 
tice  as  well  to  the  dilinterefted  nature  of 
my  love,  as  to  the  fincerity  of  that  friend - 
Ihip,  with  which, 

I  ever  remain, 

moll  affectionately  yours, 

LIONEL   DESMOND. 


Vol.  II. 
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LETTER    V. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

London,  Dec.  i;,   1790. 

THE  moment  I  received  your  letter 
I  haftened  from  Bath,  where  I  then  was, 
to  London;   determined   to  execute   your 
commiflion  to  the  heft  of  my  power,  though 
I  neither  approved  it,  or  knew  very   well 
how  to   fet   about   it. — Do   not    imagine, 
however,  my  dear  Defmond,  that  I   have 
a  mind  fo  narrowed  by  a  long  converfe  with 
the  world,  or  an  heart  fo  hardened  by   too 
much  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  as   to 
blame  the   liberality  of  your   fentiruents, 
or  be  infenfible  to  the  pleafure  of  indulg- 
ing them. — But  here  there   is  a   fatal   and 
infeparable  bar  to  the  fuccefs  of  every  at- 
tempt   you    can    make    to    befriend   Mrs. 
Verney  and  her  children  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  Verney  finds  himfelf  delivered 
from  one   difficulty,    only   ferves   to   en- 
courage 
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courage  him  to  plunge  into  others,  till 
total  and  irretrievable  ruin  fhall  overtake 
him. 

I  was  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
tafk  you  fetme;  for  it  was  by  no  means 
proper  that  the  fmalleft  fufpicion  mould, 
arife  as  to  the  quarter  from   whence  the 
money  came  that  paid  off  thofe   demands, 
which    mull  otherwife   have  brought   all 
the  effects  Verney  had  at   his  town-houfe 
to  fale  within  a  very  fhort  time. — I  have  a 
friend  in  the  law  who,  to  great  acutenefs, 
adds  that  mod  rare  quality,  in  an  attorney, 
of  ftri&  integrity. — To  him  I  confided  the 
bufinefs,  and  he  has  managed  it  fo  well, 
that  Mrs.  Verney  is  again  in  uninterrupted 
poffeffion  of  her  houfe  ;  and  believes,  as 
does  Verney  himfelf,  that  Mrs.  Waverly 
advanced  the   money,  but  keeps  it  con- 
cealed left  it  mould  fubjeit  her  to  future 
demands.     Of  the    means   by    which   all 
this  was  done,  I  need  not  enter  into  a  de- 
tail—You will  be  farmed  to  know  it  is 
done,  and  that  the  pride  and  delicacy  of 
C  2  Geraldine 
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Geraldine  have  not  fuffered.— You  will  be 
better  pleafed,  perhaps,  to  hear  fomething 
of  herfelf. — I  thought  I  might  call  there 
as  an  acquaintance;  and  though  I  re- 
ceived intelligence  at  the  door,  that  Mrs. 
Verney  was  not  well,  and  faw  no  company 
but  her  own  family,  I  fent  up  my  name, 
and  was  immediately  admitted. 

I  found  her  in  her  dreffing-room,  fo 
pale,  fo  languid,  fo  changed  from  the 
lovely  blooming  Geraldine  of  four  years 
lince,  that  I  beheld  her  with  extreme  con- 
cern.— Yet  however  unwilling  I  am,  my 
friend,  to  encourage  in  you  the  growth  of 
a  paffion  productive  on  all  fides  of  mifery, 
I  am  compelled  to  own,  that  this  charm- 
ing woman,  in  the  pride  of  early  beauty, 
never  appeared  to  me  fo  interefting,  fo 
truly  lovely,  as  at  the  moment  1  faw  her. 
— In  her  lap  lay  fleeping  the  little  infant 
of  a  month  old — The  boy  of  which  I  have 
heaid  ycfa  fpeak  with  fo  much  fondnefs, 
fat  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  and  the  girl 
on  the  fopha  by  her. — In  anfwer  to  my 

compliments, 
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compliments,  me  faid  with  a  fweet,  yet 
melancholy  fmile — "  This  is  very  good 
indeed,  Mr.  Bethel,  and  like  an  old  friend, 
— How  are  your  two  fweet  children — are 
they  in  town  with  you  ? — It  would  give 
me  great  pleafure  to  fee  them." — I  an- 
fwered  her  enquiries  about  Harry  and 
Louifa  in  the  ufual  way;  and  fhe  then, 
with  a  fort  of  anxiety  in  her  manner,  for 
which  I  could  eafily  account,  talked  for  a 
moment  on  the  common  topics  of  the 
day ;  which  almoft  unavoidably  led  me  to 
fpeak  of  France. — She  fighed  when  I  flrft 
n^med  it;  and,  with  a  faint  blum,  ex- 
claimed— "  Ah  !  Mr.  Bethel !  how  can  I 
think  of  France  without  feeling  the  acuteft 
pain,  when  it  inftantly  brings  to  my  mind 
what  has  fo  lately  happened  there  to  our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Defmond  ?" — A  deep- 
er colour  wavered  for  a  moment  on  her 
cheek ;  her  voice  trembled  ;  but  fhe  feemed, 
by  an  effort,  to  reprefs  her  emotion,  and 
continued. — "  Were  you  not  a  mod  can- 
did and  generous  minded  man,  Mr.  Be- 
C  3  thel, 
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thel,  I  mould  fear  that  you  would  almoft 
hold  me  in  averfion,  for  having  been,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  the  caufe  of  your 
friend's  very  dreadful  accident :  believe 
me,  nothing  in  my  whole  life,  (and  it 
has  not  certainly  been  a  fortunate  life,)  has 
ever  given  me  fo  much  concern  as  this 
event.  All  who  love  Mr.  Defmond  (and 
there  are  few  young  men  fo  univerfally 
and  defervedly  beloved)  muft  deteft  the 
very  name  of  thofe  who  were  the  means 
of  hazarding  a  life  fo  valuable,  and  of  ex- 
posing him  to  fuffer  fuch  pain  and 
confinement;  perhaps  fuch  lafting  incon- 
venience— for  I  fear"-— and  her  voice  faul- 
tered  fo  as  to  become  almoft  inarticulate — 
*'  I  fear  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that 
he  will  ever  be  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  his 
hand." 

That  idea  feemed  fo  diftreffing  to  her, 
that  fhe  looked  as  if  fhe  was  ready  to  faint. 
— I  haftened,  you  may  be  affured,  to  re- 
lieve her  apprehenfions;  and  affured  her, 
that   not  only  your  hand  would  be  well, 

but 
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but  that  you  thought  yourfelf  infinitely 
overpayed  for  the  inconvenience  you  had 
fuftained  in  your  rencounter  with  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  Eloy,  fince  you  had  been  the 
means  of  faving  her  brother  from  a  mar- 
riage fo  extremely  improper :  then,  to  de- 
tach her  thoughts  from  what  I  faw  they 
moft  painfully  dwelt  upon,  your  hazard 
and  fufferings,  I  gave  her  an  account  I 
had  learned  from  Mr.  Carmichael  *  of  the 
family  of  St.  Eloy  ;  and,  as  I  found  this 
ftill  affedted  her  too  much,  becaufe  it 
excited  her  gratitude  anew,  towards  you,, 
by  whofe  interference  Waverly  had  efcaped 
from  a  connexion  with  it,  I  made  a  tran- 
fition  to  the  affairs  of  France  :  and  know- 
ing how  well  fhe  could  talk  on  every 
fubjedt,  had  a  wifh  to  draw  her  out  on 
this. 

The  little  I  could  obtain  from  her  would 
have  convinced  me,  had  I  needed  fuch 
convi&ion,  of  the  ftrength  of  her  under- 

*  In  a  letter  that  does  not  appear. 

C  4  flanding,, 
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Handing,  and  that  re&itude  of  heart, 
which  is  fo  admirable  and  fo  rare. — Yet, 
with  all  this,  there  is  no  prefumption ; 
none  of  that  anxiety  to  be  heard,  or  that 
dictatorial  tone  of  converfation  that  has  fo 
often  difgufted  and  repulfed  me,  in  women 
who  either  have,  or  affedr.  to  have,  a  fu- 
periority  of  underftanding. — Geraldine  af- 
fects nothing:  and,  far  from  appearing 
folicitous  to  be  confidered  as  an  oracle, 
ihe  faid,  with  an  enchanting  fmile,  towards 
the  clofeof  our  converfation — "  I  know  not 
how  I  have  ventured,  Mr.  Bethel,  to  fpeak 
fo  much  on  a  fubject,  which  I  am  very 
willing  to  acknowledge,  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  well. — Mr.  Verney, 
you  know,  is  no  politician,  or  if  he  were, 
he  would  hardly  deign  to  converfe  on  that 
topic  with  a  woman — for  of  the  under- 
itandings  of  all  women  he  has  the  mo  ft 
contemptible  opinion  ;  and  fays,  'that  we 
are  good  lor  nothing  but  to  make  a  (hew 
while  we  are  young,  and  to  become  nurfes 
when  we  are  old.' — I  know  that  more  than 

half 
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half  the  men  in  the  world  are  of  his  opU 
nion  ;  and  that  by  them,  what  fome  ce- 
lebrated author  has  faid,  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  true — that  a  woman  even  of 
talents  is  only  considered  by  man 
with  that  fort  of  pleafure  with  which  they 
contemplate. a  bird  who  fpeaks  a  few  words 
plainly — I  believe  it  is  not  exactly  the 
expreffion,  but,  however,  it  is  the  fenfe 
of  it ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  world." 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  here,  to 
allure  her,  that  if  fuch  an  opinion  was 
general,  mine  was  an  exception  ;  for  that 
I  was  convinced,  ignorance  and  vanity 
were  much  more  fatal  to  that  happinefs 
which  every  man  feeks,  or  ought  to  feek, 
when  he  marries,  than  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  infidioufly  called  unbe- 
coming in  women.  — I  was  going  on,  for  I 
found  myfelf  abfolutely  unable  to  quit  her, 
when  her  hufband  and  the  Lord  New- 
minfter,  whom  you  defcribed  to  me  at 
C  5  Margate 
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Margate  fome  months  fince,  entered  the 
room  together. 

Verney,  who  has  naturally  a  wild,  un- 
fettled  look,  really  mocked  me. — To  an 
emaciated  figure  and  unhealthy  counte- 
nance, were  added  the  difgufting  appear- 
ance of  a  debauch  of  liquor  not  flept  off; 
and  cloaths  not  fince  changed. — The  other 
man  was  in  even  a  worfe  ftate;  but  as  he 
was  not  married  to  Geraldine,  I  looked  at 
him  only  with  pity  and  difguft;  while,  to- 
wards Verney,  I  felt  fomething  like  horror 
and  deteftation. 

Geraldine  turned  pale  when  he  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  faid,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
came  into  the  room — "  This  is  very  un- 
exepedted,  I  have  feen  Mr.  Verney  only 
once  for  thefe  lafl  five  weeks" — I  would 
have  retired,  but  fhe  added,  with  an  half- 
ft.fied  figh — "  Oh!  no!  do  not  go,  you 
hear  he  has  his  friend  Newminfter  with 
him,  and  probably  will  not  flay  five  mi- 
nutes.— But  if  he  mould,"  added  fhe,  as 
if  fearing  fhe  had  fpoken  too  much  in  a 

tone 
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tone   of    regret   and  complaint — "  if  he 
fhould,  he  will,  I  am  fure,  be  happy   to  • 
fee  his  old  friend  Mr.  Bethel." 

At  this  infiant  Lord  Newminfter,  fol- 
lowed by  Verney,  entered. — The  former 
appeared  ftupid  from  the  effects  of  his  laft 
night,  or  rather  morning's  caroufal ;  but 
Verney,  who  had  juft  heard  that  the  cre- 
ditors, who  had  the  executions  in  his 
houfe,  were  paid,  and  the  bailiffs  with- 
drawn, was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  referved* 
or  even  confiderate. — Without  fpeaking  to 
his  wife,  he  fhook  hands  with  me,  and 
cried — "  Damme,  Bethel,  how  long  is  it 
fince  I  faw  you  lad  ?  I  thought  you  were 
gone  to  kingdom  come. — Here's  New- 
minfcer  and  I,  we  came  only  laft  night 
from  his  houfe  in  Norfolk. — Damme,  we 
came  to  raife  the  wind  together;  for 
I  have  had  the  Philiftines  in  my  houfe, , 
and  be  curfed  to  them,  who  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  all  rav  goods  and  chattels, . 
except  my  wife  and  her  brats ;  but  iorae 
worthy  foul,  1  know  not  who,  has  lent  them 

C  6  off. 
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off. — I  wifh  I  could  find  out  who  is  F* 
damned  generous,  I'd  try  to  touch  them 
a  little  for  the  ready  I  want  now." 

Oh  !  could  you  have  feen  the   counte- 
nance of  Geraldine,  while  this  fpeech  was 
uttering  ! — fhe  was    paler  than  ever ;  and 
was,  I  faw,  quite  unable  to  continue  in  the 
room — fhe   therefore  rofe,  and  faying  her 
little  boy  was  awake,  who  had  continued 
to  fleep   in  her  lap  during  our  converfa- 
tion,  fhe  walked  apparently  with  very  fee- 
ble fteps  out  of  the  room  ;  the  two  other 
children  following   her — "  away  with    ye 
all,"  cried  the  worthlefs  brute  their  father, 
"  there,  get  ye  along  to  the  nufery,  that's 
the  proper   place   for   women   and    chil- 
dren."—  The    look  that   Geraldine    gave 
him,  as  fhe  paffed  to  the  door,  which  I 
held  open  for  her,  is  not  to  be  defcribed  — 
it  was  contempt,  ftifled  by  concern — it  was 
indignation   fubdued    by   fhame  and  for- 
row. — "  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Be- 
thel,"  faid  fhe,  as  fhe  went  by  me — "  I 
Inow  not  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  this 
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friendly  vifit,  or  can  I  fay  how  much  my 
obligation  will  be  increafed,  if  you  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  repeat  it ;  pray  let  me  fee 
you  again  before  you  leave  London." — 
I  affured  her  I  would  wait  on  her  with  plea- 
fure ;  and  I  felt  extremely  unhappy  as  the 
door  clofed  after  her,  and  I  faw  her  no 
more.— 

"  Well,  now  Bethel,"  faid  the  hufband, 
"  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  ;  tell  me — are 
not  your  horfes  at  Hall's,  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  ?  "  I  anfwered,  "  yes;"—"  aye  ?  then 
you're  the  man  I  want;  —you've  got  a  hellifh 
clever  trotting  mare,  one 'of  the  niceft 
things  I've  feen  a  long  time;— have  you- a 
mind  to  fell  her  ?  " 
"  Certainly  no." 

"  I  am  for  forry  it,  for  I  want  juft  fuch  a 
thing.  Don't  you  remember  a  famous 
trotting  galloway  I  had,  two  years  ago, 
that  I  bought  at  Tatterfal's,  that  would  go 
fifteen  miles  within  the  hour — I've  loft  him 
by  a  curfed  accident,  and  I  want  one  as 
fpeedy— damme,  Bethel,  I'll  give  you  a 

hundred 
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hundred  for  your  little  mare,  and  I'll  be 
curs'd  if  that  is  not  fifty  more  than  file's 
worrK" 

"  I  fhall  not  fell  the  mare,  Mr.  Verney," 
anfwered  I,  very  coldly,  fo  let  us  talk  of 
fomething elfe. — Pray  tdlme,  what  is  this 
flory  which  you  touched  upon,  a  little  un- 
feelingly I  thought,  b  -: ere  your  wife,  of 
an  execution  in  your  houfe." 

"  An  execution— by  heaven  I'd  two,  and 
that  old  twaddler,  mother  Wuverlv,  for 
the  firft  time  in  her  life,  has  done  a  civil 
thing,  for  fhe  paid  them  off  the  other 
day.—  If  my  wife  had  not  lain-in  though 
I  fuppofe,  and  been  fo  much  alarmed  as 
they  told  me  fhe  was,  fo  that  the  good  old 
goffip,  was  afraid  of  the  confluences, 
I  believe  fhe'd  have  feen  me  at  the  devil 
before  fhe'd  have  dravn  her  purfe-flrino-s  ; 
fo  'twas  well  timed,  and  now  I  only  wifh 
ihe'd  keep  the  child,  for  I'd  encumbrances 
enough  of  fmall  child jen  before." 

"Good  God,"  Sir,  laid  I,  "is  it  poffible 
that   having   married   fuch  a   woman    as 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Verney,  and  having  fuch  lovely  and 
promifmg  children,  you  can  negled  the 
one,  and  call  the  other  encumbrances." 

"  Poh",  replied  he  carelefsly,  "  I  don't 
neo-left  her — but  children — when  one  has 
a  houfe  full  of  them,  as  1  think  I  am  like- 
ly to  have,  pull  confounded  hard;  and 
as  to  their  promifmg,  I  know  nothing  that 
they  promife,  but  to  grow  up,  to  pull 
harder  ftill,  and  find  out  that  I  am  in 
their  way  before  I  have  any  mind  to  re- 
linquim  the  enjoyments  of  this  life." 

"  Why  then,  fince  you  muft  have  been 
aware  of  all  thefe  contingencies,  did  you 
marry  ?" 

11  Why  what  a  fenfelefs  queftion !  be- 
caufe  I  was  a  green-horn,  drawn  in  by  a 
pretty  face,  and  a  fine  figure.  The  old  wo- 
man, her  mother,  had  the  art  of  Jezebel, 
and  I  was  a  raw  boy  from  College,  and  fan- 
cied it  very  knowing  to  marry  a  girl  that 
all  the  young  fellows  of  my  acquaintance 
reckoned  fo  confounded  handfome;  be- 
tides, 
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fides,    a  man  muft  marry  at  feme  time  or 
other." 

"That,"  faid  the  Peer,  who  feemed  fud- 
denly  awaked  from  his  ftupor,  by  a  pofi- 
tion  fo  contrary  to  his  fentiments — "  that  I 
deny — 'tis  a  damned  folly,  and  nobody 
in  his  fenfes  will  commit  it."  He  then 
talked  in  a  manner  too  grofs,  and  too  of- 
fenfive,  for  me  to  repeat  upon  paper;  and 
concluded  with  expreffing  his  pity  for 
poor  Verney  ;  and  protefting,  that  for  his 
own  part,  though  he  favv  half  the  fafhion- 
able  girls  in  town  angling  for  him,  he 
fhould  keep  his  neck  out  of  fuch  a  damned 

yoke. 

I  reprelTed  the  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion which  it  was  impomble  to  help  feel- 
ing ;  and  addreffing  the  illuftrious  orator — 
"  It  is  unfortunate,  my  Lord,  fs  —  \}  that 
thefe  are  your  fentiments,  fmce  by  them, 
the  world  is  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the 
worth  you  might  tranfmit  for  its  general 
benefit,  and  your  country,  in  particular, 
of  talents,  which  might  adorn  it's  legisla- 
ture.—  Your    Lordlhip's     cotemporaries 

mufl3. 
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muft,  I  am  fure,  reflect  with  concern  on 
the  little  profpect  there  thus  remains,  that 
your  virtues  and  abilities  will  not  defcend 
to  dignify  the  future  annals  of  the  Britifti 
fenate." 

"  Oh  !  the  devil  may  take  the  Britifh  fe- 
nate for  me,"  anfwered  he,  "  I  never  put 
my  head  into  it,  but  when  I  am  fent  for 

f 

on  fome  points  that  there  are  doubts 
about ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  go,  if  mi- 
niftry  defire  it :  but  otherwife,  1  don't  care 
a  curfe  for  their  damned  politics. — As  long 
as  I  keep  the  reverlion  of  the  finecures 
my  father  got  for  me,  and  two  or  three 
little  fnug  additions  Fve  had  given  me 
fince  for  the  borough  intereft  I'm  able 
to  carry  them  ;  not  one  fingle  guinea  do  I 
care  for  their  parties  or  their  projects."— 
Then  fuddenly  difmifling  the  iubjecT,  this 
hereditary  patriot  turned  to  his  friend  Verney, 
and  faid — "  Well,  but  Dicky  boy,  what's 
the  hour — as  you've  paid  your  humble 
duty  to  Madam,  mould  we  not  be  off  l: — 
I've  ordered  my  horfes  to  be  at  my  own 

door 
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door  at  f  x,  and  I  have  promifed  Caverf- 
field  ro  be  wit-h  him  by  half  p  .ft  feven  to 
dinner— We  iruft  not  bilk  him,  as  he  has 
made  the  part-'  on  purpofe  for  us."  "  I  am 
ready,  replied  Verney,  for  1  fhall  not  drefs 
at  home."  He  then  arofe,  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing, but  Mifs  Waverly,  who  had  been 
out  the  former  part  of  the  morning,  now 
entered,  and  while  I  fpoke  to  her,  Mr. 
Verney  called  to  his  fervant  to  give  him 
fome  directions  about  his  cloaths,  and  Lord 
Newminfter  ftretched  himfelf  on  the  fopha 
and  went  very  compofedly  to  fleep. 

To  any  young  woman,  however  flight 
may  be  her  pretentions,  the  marked  neg- 
lect of  a  man  of  Lord  Newminfter's  acre  is 
ufually  fufEciently  mortifying:  but  to  Fanny 
Waverly,  who  has  been  accufiomed  to 
exceffive  flattery  and  adulation  ever  fince 
ihe  left  the  nurfery,  this  rude  inattention 
muft  have  appeared  infupportably  infult- 
ing,  and  I  forgave  the  little  afperity  there 
was  in  her  manner,  when  Ihe  faid  to  me 
with  a  fmile  of  indignant  contempt,  and 
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pointing  to  Newminfter,  who  was,  I  really 
believe,  in  a  found  fleep — "  An  admira- 
ble fpecimen  of  the  manners  of  a  modern 
man  of  fafhion." 

Verney,"  who  had  been  giving  directions 
to  his  fervant  at  the  door  of  the  room,  now 
returned  to  it — "  Aha  !  little  Fanny,"  faid 
he,  "  are  you  there  ? — How  doft  do,  child  ? 
— Hohoop,  hohoop,  Newminfter,  it  is 
time  to  go,  my  lad — come,  let  us  be  off." 

"  Have  you  feen  your  wife,  Sir  ?"  faid 
Mifs  Waverly  very  gravely — "  Yes,  my 
dear  Mifs  Frances/'replied  he  in  a  drawling 
tone  of  mimickry,  "  I  have  feen  my  wife, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  Charity  and 
her  three  children  over  the  door  of  an 
■hofpital. — " 

"  She  fhould  not'  only  look  Chari- 
ty," retorted  Fanny  fmartly,  "  but  feel  it, 
or  fhe  would  never  be  able  to  endure  your 
monftrous  behaviour." 

"  Pretty  pettifli  little  dear,"  cried  he, 
iC  how  this  indignation  animates  your  fea- 
tures— Anger,    Mifs  Fanny,  renders  you 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  piquant — My  wife  now — my 
grave,  folemn,  fage  fpoufe,  is  not  half  fo 
agagant  with  her  charity  and  all  her  virtues," 

"  That  (he  pofTeffes  all  virtues,  Sir, 
muftbe  her  merit  folely,  for  never  woman 
had  fo  poor  encouragement  to  cherifh  any 
— When  one  confiders  that  lhe  fuffers  you, 
her  charity  cannot  be  doubted  :  hex  faith, 
in  relying  upon  you,  is  alfo  exemplary  ; 
and  one  laments  that  fo  connected,  lhe  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Hope — " 

Fanny  Waverly  then  left  the  room,  and 
as  I  was  going  before  lhe  came  in,  I  now 
bowed  flightly  to  the  two  friends  and  went 
out  at  the  fame  time. — When  we  came  into 
the  next  room  lhe  flopped,  and  would 
have  fpoke,  but  her  heart  was  full — lhe 
fat  down,  took  out  her  handkerchief,  and 
burft  into  tears. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bethel,"  faid 
lhe,  fobbing,  "  but  I  cannot  command 
myfelf,  when  I  reflect  on  the  lituation  of 
my  poor  lifter  and  her  children  ;  when  I 
meet  that  unfeeling  man,  and  know,  too 

well, 
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well,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  his 
conduct." 

She  was  prevented  by  her  emotion  from 
proceeding,  and  I  took  that  opportunity  of 
faying,  "  There  is  nothing  new,  I  hope, 
my  dear  Mifs  Waverly  ?  nothing,  juft  at 
this  moment,  to  give  you  deeper  concern, 
or  more  uneafy  apprehenfions  for  Mrs. 
Verney  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  replied  {he,  "  nothing  very 
new — (ince  the  two  executions  which  have 
been  here  this  fortnight,  cannot  be  called 
very  recent  circumftances;  they  were  paid 
off  by  I  know  not  what  means;  and  the 
officers  who  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  effects, 
difmiffed  only  yeflerday,  yet  to-day  this 
unhappy   man  returns ;  and  returns   with 
an  avowed  intention,  as  his  confidential  fer- 
vant  has  been  faying  below,  to  raife  more 
money.      Oh  !    Mr.    Bethel,    could   you 
imagine  all  my  lifter  has  endured  in   this 
frightful  period,  during  which  flie  has  only 
once  feen   her  hufband — could   you  ima- 
gine what  flie  has  endured,  and  have  wit- 

nefled 
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nefied  thf. fortitude,  the  patience,  the  cou- 
rage fhe  has  fhewn,  while  fufFering  not 
only  pain  and  weaknefs,  but  all  the  hor- 
rors of  dreading  the  approach  of  ruin  for 
her  children  !  you  would  have  faid,  that 
the  remembrance  of  that  perfonal  beauty, 
for  which  fhe  his  been  fo  celebrated,  was 
loft  and  eclipfed  in  the  admiration  raifed 
by  her  underftanding." 

"  In  my  fhort  conference  with  her," 
anfwered  I,  "  all  this  was  indeed  vifible, 
and  could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of 
one  already  impreffed  v.'ith  the  higheft 
opinion  of  your  lifter  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Defmond." 

At  the  name  of  Defmond,  a  deep  blufh 
overfpread  the  free  of  the  fair  Fanny.  Not 
fuch  as  that  which  wavered  for  a  moment 
on  the  faded  cheek  of  her  lovely  filter, 
when  the  blood,  for  a  moment,  forfaking 
the  heart,  was  recalled  th'ther  by  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  it  fhbuld  not  exprefs  too 
warmly  the  fentiments  that  fent  it  forth — 
Fanny's  blufh  fpoke  a  different,  though 
*  not 
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not  lefs  expreffive  language,  and  the  tears 
that  were"  trembling  in  her  eyes,  were  a 
moment  checked  while  fhe  claimed  her 
hands  together,  and  cried  eagerly — "  Def- 
mond! — Oh  !  how  I  adore  the  very  name 
of  Defmond  ! — To  him — to  your  noble 
friend  it  is  owing,  Mr.  Bethel,  that  while 
I  lament  the  f:te  of  a  fifter,  I  do  not  weep 
over  the  equally  miferable  deftiny  of  a 
brother." 

I  have  feen  Fanny  Waverly  in  the  ball- 
rooms at  Bath  admired  by  the  men,  and 
envied  by  the  women  ;  end,  with  all  the 
triumphant  confeioufnefs  of  beauty,  enjoy, 
ing  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  tribute 
thus  paid  to  her;  but  I  never  till  now 
thought  her  fo  handfome,  for  I  never  till 
now  thought  her  intereilincr — So  much 
more  attraction  does  unaffected  fenfibility 
lend  to  perional  perfection,  than  it  acquires 
fro'n  the  giddy  flmterng  airs,  infpired  by 
felfiih  vanity — Yes,  indeed,  my  friend, 
Fanny  Waverly  is  a  very  charming  young 
woman,  and  I  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 

every 
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every  thing  fhe  faid  of  you,  and  of  her  own 
family  during  the  reft  of  our  fhort  conver- 
fation,  that  I  have  fince  indulged  myfelf  in 
fancying  that  it  is  not  at  all  impoflible  for 
you  to  transfer  to  her  the  affection,  which 
while  you  feel  it  for  her  filler,  cannot  fail 
to  render  you  unhappy,  and  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  the  object  of  your  love. — If  your 
attachment  to  Geraldine  is  really  as  pure 
and  difinterefted  as  you  have  often  called 
it,  it  might  equally  exift  were  you  the  huf- 
band  of  her  lifter,  and  fuch  an  alliance 
would  put  it  much  more  in  your  power 
than  it  can  ever  be  otherwife,  to  befriend 
and  affift  her  and  her  children — But  I 
know  this  is  an  affar  in  which  you  will  tell 
me  the  heart  is  not  to  be  commanded,  and 
therefore  I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  it, 
than  to  repeat,  that  were  you  to  fee  Fanny 
Waverly  now,  you  would  think  her  not 
inferior  to  her  lifter  in  perfonal  beauty, 
(though  I  own  it  is  of  a  different  character,) 
and  you  would  be  convinced  that  fhe  is  not 

as 
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as  you  once  believed,  deftitute  of  that  fe- 
minine tendernefs,  without  which  I  agree 
with  you,  that  mere  beauty  is  powerlefs. 

And  now,  my  dear  Defmond,  let  me 
fpeak  of  the  "  thick-coming  fancies,"  with 
which  you  fo  ftrangely  tormented  yourfelf 
at  Hauteville — I  have  been  fo  much  alarm- 
ed by  your  accident  fince,  and  have  had 
fo  many  fubje&s  on  which  to  thinly  and 
write,  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  your 
dream,  which  you  furely  are  not  fuperfti- 
tious  enough  to  dwell  upon — You,  who 
are  fo  little  fubjecl:  to  the  indulgence  of 
prejudice,  and  who  are  not  unfrequently 
ridiculing  others  for  being  too  deeply 
imprefled 

"With  all  the  nurfe  and  all  the prieft  has  taught." 

But  why  is  it  that  the  ftrongeft  minds— 
thofe  who  dare  examine  whatever  is  offered 
to  them  with  acute  reafon,  and  who  reject 
all,  however  it  may  be  fandtioned  by  cuf- 
tom,  or  rendered  venerable  by  time,  that 
reafon  refufes  to  accede  to,  lhall  yet  fink 
under  the  influence  of  images  imprefled  on 
Vol.  II.  D  the 
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the  brain  by  a  diflurbed    digeftion,  or  a 
quickened  circulation?     Alas!   my  friend, 
there  appears  to  be  a  ftrange  propenfity  in 
human  nature  to  torment  itfelf,  and  as  if 
the phyfical  inconveniencies  with  which  we 
are  furrounded   in  this  world  of  ours  were 
not   enough,    we  go   forth    conftantly  in 
fearch  of   mental    and   imaginary  evils — 
This  is  no  where  fo  remarkable  as   among 
thofe  who  are  in  what  we  call  affluence  and 
profperity — How  many   of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  have  no  wifh,  which  it  is  not  im- 
mediately in*  their  power  to  gratify,  fuffer 
their  imaginations   to    "  play   fuch   tricks 
with  them,  (I  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Dr.  John- 
fon's,  whofe    imagination  was  furely   not 
exempt    from  the  charge)  that  they    are 
really  more  unhappy  and  more  truly  objects 
of    compaffion    than    the    labourer,    who 
lives  only  to  work,  and  works  only  to  live  ? 
■ —  do  not  however,  my  dear  friend,  mean 
to  fay,  that  you  are  one   of  thefe — Your 
active  fpirit  ar.d  feeling  heart,  fecurts  you 
for  ever  againft  this  palfy  of  the  mind — 

but 
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but  perhaps,  from  the  charge  of  indulg- 
ing other  extravagancies,  you  are  not 
wholly  exempt — This  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Verney,  which  has  given  a  peculiar  colour 
to  your  life  for  three  years,  and  which  you 
{till  cherifh  as  if  your  exiftence  were  to  be- 
come infipid  without  it,  is  furely  a  weak- 
nefs  and  an  impropriety,  whkh  fuch  an 
underftanding  as  yours  ought  to  fhake  off. 
— But  I  will  fay  no  more  on  a  topic  that  is, 
I  know,  irkfome  to  you,  and  indeed,  I  am 
too  apt  to  offer  advice  to  thofe  I  efteem, 
without  fufficiently  confidering,  that  we 
none  of  us  love  to  take  what  we  are  all  fo* 
eager  to  give — I  cannot  however,  drop  the 
fubje£f.  without  remarking,  that  when  in 
the  fame  letter  you  defcribe  your  reflections 
on  the  puerility  and  inconfequence  of  the 
objects  that  mankind  are  fo  anxioufly  oc- 
cupied in  obtaining,  mnd  in  the  next  .page 
relate  the  terrors  occafioned  by  a  drearrT, 
the  fainteft  lhadow  of  thofe  fleetino-  fhades, 
which  it  feems  fo  abfurd  to  be  moved  by ; 
I  can  only  repeat,  as  one  is  continually 
D  a  compelled 
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compelled  to  do — Alas !  pour  human  na- 
ture! 

You  have  obliged  me  very  much  by  the 
iketches  you  have  fent  me  of  the  people 
you  have  converfed  with,  and  the  fcenes 
to  which  you  have  been  witnefs. — In  an- 
fwer  to  your  remarks  and  narratives,  1  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  truth 
allowed  even  by  thofe  who  have  written 
profefledly  againft  it,  that  a  revolution  in 
the  government  of  France  was  abfolutely 
neceffary ;  and,  that  it  has  been  accomplifh- 
ed  at  lefs  expence  of  blood,  than  any  other 
event,  I  will  not  fay  of  equal  magnitude, 
(for  I  know  of  none  fuch  in  the  annals  of 
mankind)  but  of  fuch  a  nature,  ever  coft 
before,  is  alfo  a  pofition  that  the  hard  eft 
prejudice  muft,  in  defpite  of  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  allow  ;  but  while  I  contemplate,  with 
infinite  fatisfa&ion,  this  great  and  noble 
effort  for  the  univerfal  rights  of  the  human 
race,  I  behold,  with  apprehenfion  and  dif- 
quiet,  fuch  an  hoftof  foes  arife  to  render  it 
abortive,  that  I  hardly  dare  indulge  thofe 

hopes 
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hopes  in  which  you  are  fo  fanguine,  that 
uncemented  by  blood,  the  noble  and  Am- 
ply majeftic  temple  of  liberty  will  arife  on 
the  feite  of  the  barbarous  ftructure  of  gothic 
defpotifm. 

To  fay  nothing  of  thofe  doubts  which 
have  arifen  from  the  want  of  unanimity 
and  fteadinefs  among  thofe  who  are  imme-; 
diatcly  entrufted  with  its  conftrudtion,  I 
reflect  with  fear  on  the  force  that  is  united 
to  impede  its  completion,  or  deftroy  it 
when  complete.  Not  only  all  the  defpots 
of  Europe,  from  thofe  dealers  in  human 
blood,  the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  to 
the  fanguinary  witch  of  all  the  Ruffias, 
but  the  governments,  which  are  yet  called 
limitted  monarchies,  and  even  thofe  which  ftill 
pafs  as  republics — in  every  one  of  thefe 
the  governments,  well  we  know,  pay  the 
venal  pen,  and  the  mercenary  fword  againft 
it — fome  openly ;  the  others  as  far  as  they 
dare,  without  routing,  too  dangeroufly, 
the  indignation  of  their  own  fubjects — In 
all  thefe  ftates,  there  are  great  bodies  of 
D  3  people, 
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people,'  whofe  intereft,  which  is  what 
wholly  decides  their  opinion,  is  diametri- 
cally oppofke  to  all  reform,  and,  of  courfe, 
to  the  reception  of  thofe  truths  which  may 
promote  it — Thefe  bodies  are  formed  of 
the  ariftocracies,  their  relations,  depend- 
ents,- and  parafites,  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable phalanx— Hierarchies, whofe  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  are  naturally  exerted  in 
a  caufe;  which  involves  their  very  exiftence. 
An  uirntnenfe  number  of  placemen  and 
.penfioners,'  who  fee  that  the  difcuffion  of 
political  queftions,  leads  inevitably  to  mew 
the  people  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  their 
paying  by  heavy  taxes  for  imaginary  and 
no-n-exifting  fervices — Crowds  of  lawyers, 
who,  were  equal  juftice  once  eftablifhed, 
could' not  be  enriched  and  ennobled  by  ex- 
plaining what  they  have  themfelves  con- 
tinued to  render  inexplicable — And  laft, 
not  leaft,  a  very  numerous  defcription  of 
people,  who,  being  from  their  participa- 
tion of  thefe  emoluments,  from  family 
poffefiions,  or  from  fuccefsful  commerce, 

at 
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at  cafe  themfelves,  indolently  acquiefce  in 
evils  which  do  not  affect  them,  and  who, 
when  mifery  is  defcribed,  or  oppreffion 
complained  of,  fay,  "  What  is  all  this  to 
us,  we  fuiFer  neither  ?  and  why  mould  we 
be  disturbed  for  thofe  who  do?" — "Chi  ben 
fta,  non  fi  muove*,"  fays  the  Italian  pro- 
verb.— In  Ihort,  my  friend,  I  do  not,  as 
fome  politicians  have  affe<3red  to  do,  doubc 
the  virtue  of  the  French  nation,  and  fay 
they  are  too  corrupt  to  be  regenerated  — I 
doubt  rather  that  European  flates  in  gene- 
ral, will  not  fuffer  them  to  throw  off 
the  corruption,  but  unite  to  perpetuate  to 
them  what  they  either  do  fubmit  to,  or  are 
willing  to  fubmit  to  themfelves — I  rather  feor, 
that  liberty  having  been  driven  away  to  the 
the  new  world,  will  eftablifh  there  her 
•glorious  empire — and  to  Europe,  funk  in 
luxury  and  effiminacy — enervated  and  de- 
generate Europe  will  return  no  more. 

Let  me,  dear  Defmond,  hear  foon  from 

*  Thofe  who  are  well  fituated  defire  not  to  move. 

D  4  your 
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your  own  hand,  that  you  are  content  with 
the  fuccefs  of  my  negotiation,  and  with 
this  long  account  of  thofe  for  whom  you 
are  interefted.  Let  me  learn  alfo  your 
future  defigns,  as  to  returning  to  England, 
or  flaying  on  the  Continent,  and  above  all, 
that  you  continue  to  believe  me,  with  fin- 
cere  attachment, 

Your's,  affectionately, 

E.    BETHEL. 

Continue,  I  beg  of  you,  to  write  by 
another  hand  till  you  can  ufe  your  own, 
and  let  me  have  the  {ketches  of  fuch  con- 
verfation  as  you  may  have  during  your 
convalefcence — I  mean  thofe  on  political 
or  general  topics,  and  not,  of  courfe,  the 
more  refined  and  fentimental  dialogues  which 
you  may  hold  with  Madame  de  Boijbelk 
— By  the  way,  I  do  not  quite  under - 
{land  what  you  mean  by  faying  in  your  laft 
letter,  that  you  become  every  day  more 
unworthy  the  efteem  of  Geraldine — Tan 
furely  think  very  humbly  ofyourfelf. 
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LETTER    VI. 

Marleilles,  8th  Jan.  1791. 

THE  firft  letter  I  was  able  to  write, 
was  to  Geraldine— This,  my  dear  Bethel, 
k  the  fecond  ;  and  it  is  with  extreme  plea- 
fure  I  thank  you   for  your  immediate  at- 
tention to  my  requeft,  and  the  propriety 
with  which  you  feem  to  have  conducted  fo 
troublefome   a  commiflion — I  thank  you 
too  for  your  long  letter,  and  the  account, 
painful  as  it  is,  of  the  fcene  you  faw  at 
Verney's— Gracious    heaven  I   why  is  it, 
that  fuch  a  cruel  facrifke  was  ever  made  ?■' 
But  I  dare  not  truft  myfelf  on  this  fubjed, 
and    have   made   an  hundred  refolutions 
never  to  mention  it  more  ;  yet,  how  avoid 
writing  on  what  conftantly  occupies  my 
mind  ?= — how  difmif&from  thence,  even  for 
a  moment,  what  weighs  fo  heavy  on  my 
heart?-     Let   me,    however,    allure  you 
Bethel,  that  though  I  have  no  hope,  I  had 
D  5  almoft 
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almoft  faid  no  wifh,  ever  to  be  more  to  this 
lovely,  injured  woman,  than  a  fond,  affec- 
tionate brother — yet,  that  I  will  never 
marry  Fanny  Waverly.  I  believe  that 
the  advantageous  picture  you  have  drawn 
of  her  is  not  a  flattering  one — I  admire  her 
perfon,  and  think  well  of  her  underftand- 
ing — The  fymptoms  of  fenfibility  and  of 
attachment  to  her  fifter  which  you  difco- 
vered  in  her,  certainly  add  thofe  attrac- 
tions to  her  character,  in  which,  I  know 
not  why  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  defective 
—If  I  had  a  brother  whom  I  loved,  and 
whom  I  wifhed  to  fee  happily  married,  it 
would  be  to  Fanny  Waverly  I  fhould  with 
to  direct  his  choice — But  for  myfelf — No, 
Bethel,  it  is  now  out  of  the  queftion ;  we 
will  fpeak  of  it  then  no  more  ;  but  I  will 
haften  to  thank  you  for  thofe  parts  of  your 
long  and  welcome  letter  that  were  meant 
to  detach  my  thoughts  from  thofe  fources 
of  painful  and  fruitlefs  regret,  which  I 
am,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  cherifhing — 
Fain,  very  fain  would  I  make  them  off, 

my 
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my  friend,  but  I  cannot— nay,  I  am  de- 
nied the  confolation  of  talking  to  you  on 
paper  of  all  I  feel—I  have  often  been  very 
unhappy,  but  I  never  was  quite  fo  wretch- 
ed as  I  am  at  this  moment.  My  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  Geraldine  tears  me  to  pieces, 
and  I  cannot  return  to  England  imme- 
diately, where  I  fhould,  at  leaft,  be  re- 
lieved  from  the  long  and  infupportabLe 
hours  of  fufpence  which  the  diflance  now 
obliges  me  to  undergo — If  I  could  not  fee 
her,  at  leaft  I  could  hear  once  or  twice  a 
week  of  her  fituation,  and  might,  perhaps, 
be  fo  fortunate  as  to  ward  off  fome  of  thofe 
misfortunes  to  which  from  her  hufband's 
conduct  fhe  is  hourly  expofed.  Do  not,, 
however,  be  alarmed  on  account  of  my 
health  ;  I  believe  I  could  now  travel  with- 
out any  hazard,  but  there  are  circum, 
fiances  which  render  it  difficult  for  me  to 
quit  this  part  of  France  immediately. — My 
friend  Montfieuri  prefTes  me  extremely  to 
return  for  fome  time  to  his  houfe,  and  I 
once  propofed  doing  fo,.  but  now  1  cannot 
D6  do 
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do  that,  but  fhall,  I  believe,  as  foon  as  1 
am  quite  well  enough  to  be  difmified  from 
the  care  of  Mr.  Carmiehael,  go  by  flow 
journies  towards  Switzerland,  and  from 
thence  to  Italy — This,  however,  depend* 
upon  events ;  and  you  will  fee  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  written,  that  I  do  not 
at  prefent  boaft  of  fo  perfect  a  reftoratiort 
to  health  as  to  make  any  immediate  deter- 
mination necefiary. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  ftate- 
ment  you  have  made  of  thofe  eaufes  which 
has  made  many  of  the  Englifh  behold  the 
French   revolution    with  reluctance,   and 
even  abhorrence*    To  thofe   caufes  you 
might  have  added  the  mifreprefentation* 
that  have  been  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  j 
all  the  tranfient  mifchief  has  been  exagge- 
rated ;  and   we  have  in  the  overcharged' 
picture  loft  light  of  the  great  and  perma- 
nent evils  that  have  been  removed — All 
the  good  has  been  concealed  or  denied,  and 
the  former  government,  which  we  ufed  to 
hold  in  abhorrence,  has  been  fpoken   of 

with 
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with  praife    and    regret — This   is  by    no 
means  wonderful,  when  we  confider  how 
many    among  ourfelves  are  afraid  of  en- 
quiry, and  tremble  at  the  idea  of  innovation 
— How  many   of  the  French,   with  whom 
we  converfe  in  England,  are   avanturiers~9 
who  feize  this   opportunity  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  imaginary  confequence,   and  de- 
fcribe  themfelves  as  men  fuffering  for  their 
loyal  adherence  to  their  king;  and  as  having 
loft  their  all  in  the  caufe of  injured  loyalty— 
We  believe  and  pity  them,  taking  all  their 
lamentable  ftories  for  granted — whereas  the 
truth  is,  that  no  property  has  been  forcibly 
taken  from  its  pofleflbrs — none  is  intended? 
to  be  taken — and  thefe  men  who  defcribe 
themfelves  as  robbed,  had,,  many  of  therriy 
nothing  to  lofe — Half  the  Englifh,  how- 
ever, who  hear  of  thefe  fi&itious  diftrefles,. 
are  interefted  m  having  them  credited,  and 
cry,  "  Thefe  are  the  bleffed  effects  of  a 
revolution  X — Thefe  private  injuries  arife 
from  the  raihnefs-and  folly  of  touching  the 
fettled  conftitution  of  a  country  !" — While 
others,  too  indolent  to  alk  even  the  fimple 

3  queftion 
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queftion— "  Is  this  true  ?—  are  the  indivi- 
duals thus  injured?"  fhrink  into  them- 
felves,  and  fay,  "  Well  !  I  am  fure  we 
have  reafon  to  be  thankful  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  among  us." 

But  though  I  have  long  been  thoroughly 
aware,  both  of  the  interefled  prejudice,  and 
indolent  apathy,  which  exifts  in  England. 
I  own  I  never  expected  to  have  feen  an 
elaborate  tieatife  in  favor  of  defpotifm 
written  by  an  Englifhman,  who  has  always 
been  called  one  of  the  moft  fteady,  as  he 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  moft  able  of 
thofe  who  were  efteemed  the  friends  of 
the  people — You  will  eafily  comprehend 
that  I  allude  to  the  book  lately  publiftied 
by  Mr.  Burke,  which  I  received  three 
days  fince  from  England,  and  have  read 

once. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  difcuflion  of  it, 

though  the  virulence,  as  well  as  the  mifre- 

prefentatibn  with  which   it  abounds,  lays 

it  alike  open  to  ridicule  and  contradiction 

■  •— Abufive  declamation  can  influence  only 

fuperficial 
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fuperficial  or  prepoffeffed  underftanding — 
Thofe  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not  fee, 
that  fine  founding  periods  are  not  argu- 
ments — that  poetical  imagery  is  not  matter 
of  fadt.  I  forefee  that  a  thoufand  pens  will 
leap  from  their  fiandijhes  (to  parody  a  fub- 
lime  fentence  of  his  own)  to  anfwer  fuch  a 
book — I  forefee  that  it  will  call  forth  all 
the  talents  that  are  yet  unbought  (and 
which,  I  truft,  are  unpurchafable)  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  I  rejoice  that  it  has 
been  written,  fince,  far  from  finally  injur- 
ing the  caufe  of  truth  and  reafon  againft 
which  Mr.  Burke  is  fo  inveterate,  it  wilt. 
awaken  every  advocate  in  their  defence. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriking  of  thofe  well- 
dreffed  abfurdities  with  which  he  infults 
the  underftanding  of  his  country,  is  that 
which  forcibly  reminds  me  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  abfolute  power,  brought 
by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in  that  treatife,  of 
which  Locke  deigned  to  enter  into  a  refu- 
tation— This  advocate  of  unlimited  go- 
vernment derives  the  origin  of  monarchies 

from 
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from  Adam,  and  afferts,  that  "  Man,  not 
being  born  free,  could  never  have  the 
liberty  to  chufe  either  governors,  or  forms 
©f  government."  He  carries,  however, 
his  notion  of  this  incapacity  farther  than 
Mr.  Burke ;  according  to  him,  man,  in 
general,  having  been  born  in  a  ftate  of 
fervitude  fince  Adam,  can  never  in  any 
cafe  have  had  a  right  to  chufe  in  what  way 
he  would  be  governed — Mr.  Burke  feeing- 
to  allow  that  fome  fuch  right  might  have 
exifted  among  Englishmen,  previous  to* 
the  year  1688,  but  that  then  they  gave  it 
up  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  for 
ever. 

It  was  mightily  the  fafhion  when  I  left 
England,  for  the  enemies  of  the  revolu* 
tion  in  France,  to  treat  all  that  was  ad- 
vanced in  its  favor,  as  novelties — as  the 
flimfy  fpeculations  of  unpraetifed  politi- 
cians— or  the  artful  mifreprefentations  of 
men  of  defperate  fortunes  and  wild  ambi- 
tion. Precedent,  however,  which  feems  gain* 
ing  ground,  and  ufurping  the  place  of  com- 
mon 
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mon  fenfe  in  our  courts,  may  here  be  unit- 
ed with  found  reafon — if  reafon  be  allowed 
to  thofe  great  men  towards  whom  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  with  acquiefcence  and 
veneration. 

"  When  faftiion,"  fays  Locke,  "  has 
once  fandtioned  what  folly  or  craft  began, 
cuftom  makes  it  facred,  and  it  will  be 
thought  impudence  or  madnefsto  contradict 
or  queftion  it."  This  impudence  and  mad- 
nefs  feems  by  the  venal  crew,  whofe  inte- 
reft  it  is  that  no  quejiions  fliould  arife,  to  be 
imputed  to  all  who  venture  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  patriots  ftruggling  for  the 
liberties  of  France  ;  Mr.  Burke  now  loads 
them  with  the  imputation,  not  only  of  im- 
pudence and  madnefs,  but  with  every 
other  crime  he  can  imagine,  and  involves 
in  the  fame  cenfure,  thofe  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  have  dared  to  rejoice  in 
the  freedom  of  France,  and  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  political  and  civil  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  Now,  without  commit- 
ting myfelf  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  an 

argument 
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argument  withfo  redoubtable  an  adverfary; 
and  with  a  view  folely  to  efcape  the  cen. 
fure  of  broaching  novelties,  let  me  quote  a 
fentence  in  Locke  on  civil  government, 
which  among  the  few  books  I  have  accefs 
to,  I  happen  to  have  procured.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  conqueit,  he  fays, 

"  This  concerns  not  their  children,  (the 
children  of  the  conquered)  for  fince  a  fa- 
ther hath  not  in  himfelf  a  power  over  the 
life  and  liberty  of  his  child,  no  adt  of  his 
own  can  poflibly  forfeit  it ;    fo  that  the 
children,  whatever  may  have  happened  to 
the  fathers,  are  free  men  ;  and  the  abfo- 
lute  power  of  the  conquered  reaches  no 
farther  than  the  perfons  of  the  men   who 
Werefubdued  by  him,  and  dies  with  them, 
and  mould  he  govern  them  as  flaves,  fub- 
jected  to  his    abfolute    power,  he  has  no 
fuch  right  of  dominion  over  their  children 
—  he  can  have  no  power  over  them  but  by 
their  own  confent ;  and  he  has  no  lawful  au- 
thority while  force,    not  choice,  compels 
them  to  fubmiffion*" 

If 
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If  conqueft  does  not  bind  pofterity,  fo 
neither  can  compact  bind  it.  Mr.  Burke 
does  not  directly  aflert  whatever  difpofi- 
tion  he  mews  to  do  fo,  that  nothing  can 
be  changed  or  amended  in  the  conftitution 
of  England,  becaufe  the  family  who  now 
are  on  the  throne  derive  their  facred  right 
(through  a  bloody  and  broken  fucceffion) 
from  William  the  baftard  of  Normandy ; 
but  he  maintains,  that  every  future  altera- 
tion, however  neceffary,  is  become  im- 
poffible,  fince  the  compact  made  for  all 
future  generations,  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  felf-elected  Parliament 
who  gave  him  the  crown  in  1688 — So, 
thai  if  at  any  remote  period  it  mould  hap- 
pen, what  cannot  indeed  be  immediately 
apprehended,  that  the  crown  mould  de- 
fcend  to  a  prince  more  profligate  than 
Charles  the  Second,  without  his  wit ;  and 
more  carelefs  of  the  welfare  and  piofperity 
of  his  people  than  James  the  Second,  with* 
out  his  piety  ;  the  Englifh  muft  fubmit  to 
whatever  burthens  his  vices  lhall  impofe — 

to 
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to  whatever  yoke  the  tyranny  of  his  fa- 
vourites ihall  inflict,  becaufe  they  are  bound 
by  the  compact  of  i683,  to  alter  nothing 
that  the  conftitution  then  framed,  bids 
them  and  their  children  fubmit  to  ad  in- 
finitum. 

I  have  been  two  days  writing  this  letter, 
with  a  weak  and  trembling  hand,  I  now, 
therefore,  dear  Bethel,  bid  you  adieu  !  I 
entreat  you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  pof- 
fible,  for  if  I  quit  this  place,  your  letters 
will  follow  me. — I  recommend  to  you,  as 
the  moft  effential  kindnefs  you  can  do  me, 
to  attend  to  that  intereft,  which  is  infinitely 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  and  with  re- 
peated acknowledgments  of  all  your  kind- 
nefs on  a  thoufand  other  occafions,  but 
above  all  on  the  laft.  I  entreat  you  ever  t© 
believe  me 

Your's,  mod  gratefully  and 

affectionately, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 

LET- 
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LETTER    VII. 
TO    MRS.    VERNEY. 

Bath,  nth  Feb.  1791. 

I  WAS    uneafy,   my   dear   Sifter,    at 
your   not  writing,    and   fince    you   have 
written,  I  am  more  uneafy  ftill.     The  ac- 
count  you  give  me  of  yourfelf  and   the 
baby  frighten  me — Dreary  as  the  feafon  is, 
I  now  join  with  you  in  wiming  you  in  the 
country — I  beg  your  pardon  if  my  frank- 
nefs  offends  you  ;  but  I  cannot  help  fay- 
ing, you  know   too  well,  that  your  huf- 
band  really  cares  not  where  you  are,  and 
will  not  oppofe  your  going  if  you  defire  it, 
but  will,  probably,  be  glad  to  have  you 
out  of  the   way — My   dear  Geraldine,  it 
gives  me  the  fevereft  pain  to  be  compelled 
to  write  thus,  and  to  break  the  injunction 
you  have.fo  often  laid  on  me,  not  to  fpeak 
my  thoughts  fo  freely  of  Verney — Your 

health 
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health  is  at  (take,  and  1  forget  every  thing 
elfe.     After  all,  what  do  I  fay,  that   you 
have  not  yourfelf  faid  internally  a  thoufand 
times,  though  your  delicate  fenfe  of  duty 
(duty  to  fuch  a  man  !)  makes  you  acquiefe 
in     patient    filence,    under   injuries    that 
would  have  made  nineteen  women  in  twen- 
ty fly  out  of  his  houfe,  and  play  the  deuce 
in  abfolute  defperation  ?— How  is  it  poffi- 
ble  that  you  can  help  being  confcious  of 
your   perfections,    and    of    his    deferving 
them  fo    little  ? — Can    you    fail    to   feel, 
and  to  compare? — It  is  impoffible  but  that 
you  muft  at 


That  fate  repine, 


"  Which  threw  a  pearl  before  a  fwine." 

There  is  a  quotation  from  me,  which  you 
will  allow  to  be,  at  leaft,  a  novelty.  It 
will  hardly,  however,  procure  my  pardon 
for  its  pertnefs,  and  therefore,  I  pr.:<y  you, 
my  dear  Geraldi'ne,  to  forgive  me  ;  or,  if 
you  are  a  little  angry,  I  will  learn  to  bear 
it,  if  you  will  but  exert  yourfelf  (if  ex- 
ertion 
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ertion  be  neceflary)  to  go  into  the  country 
and  be  well. 

Tou  do  not  fay  a  word  of  Mr.  Defmond, 
and  I  can  think  and  talk  of  nobody  elfe — 
In  hopes  of  hearing  fomething  of  him,  I 
have  endured  the  mifery  of  long  conver- 
fation  with  that  odd  old  animal  his  uncle 
Major  Danby — The  formal  twaddler  loves 
to  tell  long  ftories,  and  can  feidom  get  any 
body  to  hear  them,  unlefs  he  can  feize 
upon  fome  ftranger  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  thefe  becoming  every  day  more 
fcarce,  he  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me, 
becaufe  he  finds  I  liften  to  him  with  un- 
common patience,  and  do  not  yawn  above 
once  in  ten  minutes.  Thegoffipping  peo- 
ple here  (of  which  heaven  knows  there  are 
plenty)  have  already  obferved  our  tete-a- 
tite,  and  begin  to  whifper  to  each  other 
that  Mils  Waverly  has  hook'd  the  rich  old 
Major — 1  like  of  all  things  that  they  mould 
believe  it,  and  am  in  hopes  of  being  in  the 
London  papers  very  foon,  among  the  trea- 
ties of  marriage. — What  do  you  think 
s  D;:finond 
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Defmond  would  fay  to  it  ? — Do  you  think 
he  would  like  fuch  a  fmart  young  aunt  ?— 
Poor  fellow  i — I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
at  much  intelligence  about  him,  and  what 
I  have  heard  is  very  painful — His  uncle 
has  only  heard  lately,  that  his  health  is 
much  impaired  by  long  confinement,  and 
that  he  is  yet  unable  to  travel  towards 
England ;  but  I  hope  the  old  croker  made 
the  worft  of  it  to  me — He  perfifts  in  faying, 
that  his  nephew  could  not  have  met  with 
fuch  an  accident  in  England,  as  if  people 
here  did  not  flioot  one  another  every  day, 
for  reafons  of  much  lefs  moment,  or  for 
no  reafon  at  all — But  though  I  have  at- 
tempted, whenever  he  would  hear  me,  to 
reprefent  this,  and  to  explain  and  dwell 
upon  the  generofity  of  Defmond's  conduct, 
I  have  not  yet  fucceeded  in  convincing 
him,  that  it  was  friendlhip  to  my  brother, 
and  not  any  political  matter  that  involved 
his  nephew  in  this  difpute — The  good  Ma- 
jor, indeed,  cannot  comprehend  how 
friendlhip  Ihould  lead  another  to  incur  dan- 
ger, 
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ger,  for  he  had  never  in  his  life  that  fort  of 
feeling,  which  fliould  make  him  go  half  a 
mile  out  of  his  way  to  ferve  any  body. 
This  I  have  frequently  heard  from  thofe 
who  knew  him  as  a  young  man ;  and  I 
believe  fenfibility  and  philanthropy  are  qua- 
lities that  do  not  encreafe  with  years — He 
retains  now  nothing  of  the  ingenuous  free- 
dom of  the  foldier,  but  all  the  hardnefs 
which  a  military  life  fometimes  gives,  and 
in  quitting  it,  he  keeps  only  the  word 
part  of  a  profeflion,  that  is  faid  to  make 
bad  men  worfe — I  don't  know  why  I  have 
faid  fo  much  about  him,  unlefs  it  is  be- 
caufe  I  have  nothing  to  fay  of  Defmond, 
and  yet  cannot  entirely  quit  the  fubject — 
He  provoked  me  this  morning  in  the 
pump-room,  by  Handing  up,  and  in  his 
fharp,  loud  voice,  giving  an  account,  to 
two  or  three  people  that  were  ftrangers  to 
him,  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  to 
his  nephew  in  France.  An  old,  upright 
woman,  who  was,  I  immediately  faw,  a 
titled  goflip,  lifbened  for  fome  time  very 
Vo  l.  II.  E  atten- 
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attentively,  and  then  enquired,  in  a  cant- 
ing fort  of  whine,  if  the  affair  had  not 
been  owing  to  the  troubles  ? — The  Major, 
delighted  to  have  a  Lady  Bab  Frightful 
intereft  herfelf  in  his  ftory,  began  it  again, 
and  I  ran  out  of  the  place,  half  determin- 
ed, that  not  even  the  wifh  I  cannot  help 
feeling  to  hear  now  and  then  of  Defmond 
from  him,  mould  tempt  me  again  to  enter 
into  converfation  with  this  ftory-telling  old 
bore. 

My  mother,  who  generally  agrees  to 
the  opinion  of  her  acquaintance,  if  they 
happen  to  be  rich,  and  who  is  not  unwill- 
ing to  have  the  obligation  Defmond  has 
laid  us  all  under,  lightened  by  fuppofing 
fome  part  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  Eloy,  to  have  originated  in  a 
difference  of  political  opinion,  really  en- 
courages the  Major  in  his  notion,  and  when 
they  get  together,  I  lofe  my  patience  en- 
tirely. To  your  enquiry,  how  my  mo- 
ther is  in  health,  I  can  affure  you,  I  have 
not  feen  her  fo   well  thefe  laft  eighteen 

months, 
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months,  and  fhe  is  now  fo  often  in  com- 
pany, is  at  fo  many  card  parties  abroad, 
and  has   fo  many  parties   at  home,  that, 
without    having    been    much    miffed,   I 
might  have  ftaid  with  you  much  longer ; 
however,  I  did  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
my  duty  in  returning,  and  I  muft  not  re- 
gret it,  though  very  certain  it  is,  that  all 
the  maternal  affections  of  my  mother  are 
more  than  ever  engroffed  by  her  fon — She 
is  now  impatiently  expecting  his  arrival, 
and  queftioning  every  body  fhe  fees,  about 
the  probable  length  of  his  voyage  from 
Leghorn — It  is  amazing  to  me,  that  with 
all  this   tendernefs  and   anxiety  for  him, 
fhe  feels  no  gratitude,  or  fo  little,  towards 
the  man,  without  whofe  interpofition,   he 
would  never  have  returned  at  all — I  alfo 
wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  her,  that  it  is 
far  from  being  certain  he  did  embark   at 
Leghorn  the  time  he  propofed  to  do  fo— 
For  myfelf,  I  fhould  not  be  at  all  furpriz  - 
ed  to  hear  from  him  at  Rome,  nor  indeed, 
to  learn  that  he  was  again  the  captive  of 
E  2  Made, 
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Mademoifelle  de  St.  Eloy — Let  me  not, 
however,  my  filler,  add  anticipated  to  the 
real  evils  with  which  you  feem  deftined  to 
contend — All  will  yet  be  well — Defmond 
will  return  in  perfect  health,  and  brighter 
days  await  us.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at 
leaft  twice  a  week,  and  believe  me  ever, 
with  true  affection,  your 

FANNY. 


LET. 
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LETTER    VIII. 

TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Sheen,  near  Richmond,  Feb.  19th,  1 791. 

I  H  A  V  E  delayed  anfwering  your  let- 
ter, my  Fanny,  till  to-day,  though  I 
have  been  in  poffeflion  of  it  above  a  week, 
languor  alone  would  not  have  caufed  this 
omiflion,  but  I  have  been  bufied  in  my 
little  removal  to  a  lodging  I  have  taken 
here,  as  Dr.  Warren  declared  it  to  be  ne- 
ceffary,  both  on  my  own  account,  and  on 
that  of  the  infant  I  fuckle,  that  I  fhould 
remove  from  London.  Mr.  Verney,  I 
know  not  why,  refolutely  oppofed  my  go- 
ing into  Yorkmire,  nor  could  my  entrea- 
ties, or  the  opinion  of  the  phyfician,  ob- 
tain any  other  anfwer  than  that  my  going 
thither  would  be  inconvenient  to  him — I 
have,  alas  !  no  longer  the  houfe  in  Kent  to 
which  I  was  fo  attached,  and  therefore, 
E  3  rather 
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rather  becaufe  it  is  my  duty  to  try  to  live 
than  becaufe  I  wifh  to  live — rather  for  the 
fake  of  my  poor  children  than  my  own — I 
employed  a  friend  in  this  neighbourhood 
to  look  out  for  apartments  for  me,  where 
I  could  have  accommodations  for  my  three 
children,  three  fervants,  and  myfelf — fuch 
he  fortunately  found  in  a  tolerably  pleafant 
fituation,  and  at  a  reafonable  price,  a  con- 
fideration  to  which  I  muft  no  longer  be 
indifferent. 

Small,  however,  as  the  difference  is, 
between  my  living  here  or  in  Seymour- 
ftreet,  and  carelefs  of  my  being  either  at 
one  place  or  another,  as  you  too  juflly  ob- 
ferve  Mr.  Verney  to  be  ;  I  own  I  remarked, 
and  remarked  with  redoubled  anguifh  of 
heart,  that  this  additional  expence,  though 
pronounced  to  be  abfolutely  necefTary  to 
my  exiftence,  and  that  of  his  child,  is 
fubmitted  to  with  relu&ance  by  Mr.  Ver- 
ney— I  check  myfelf,  Fanny — I  will  not 
murmur — and  I  will  even  reprove  you, 
my  lifter,  for  encouraging  me  in  thofe  re- 

pinings, 
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pinings,  which,  though  I  cannot  always 
reprefs,  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  indulge — 
Do  not,  my  love,  teach  me  to  yield  too 
eafily  to  a  fenfibility  of  evils,  which, 
fince  they  are  without  remedy,  it  is  better 
to  bear  with  equality  of  mind,  and  with 
refignation  of  heart — Alas  !  mine  is  but 
too  apt  to  feel  all  the  miferies  of  itsdeftiny 
— but  my  children  and  my  duty  muft  and 
fliall  teach  me  to  fubmit  unrepiningly  to 
fulfil  the  latter,  for  the  fake  of  the  former 
—Their  innocent  fmiles  repay  me  for  many 
hours  of  anxiety,  and  while  they  are  well 
around  me,  I  believe  lean  bear  anv  thin°-. 
You  conclude  your  letter  chearfully, 
my  Fanny,  as  if  you  would  diffipate  the 
concern  which  the  former  part  of  it  muft 
give  me  on  account  of  Mr.  Defmond — 
Alas !  the  former  part  is  all  real,  and  the 
latter  only  the  prophetic  hope  of  a  fan- 
guine  imagination — "  Defmond  will  re- 
turn in  perfect  health,  and  brighter  days 
await  us." — If  he  mould  not  return,  or  not 
return  in  perfedt  health  ! — Amiable  as 
E  4  Mr. 
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Mr.   Defmond   is,    and  interesting  as  he 
mufi  be  to  every  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
I   certainly  mould  not  feel  fo  extremely 
anxious  about  him,   (as  my  folicitude  for 
my  children,  is  as  much  as  I  am  well  able 
to  bear)  were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumftance  that  continually  haunts  me — I 
mean,  that  I  involved  him    in   this  fatal 
affair,  and  that  whatever  ill    confequences 
finally  attend  it,  will  be  imputable  folely 
to  me — It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  ren- 
ders me   more  unhappy   about  him   than 
you  or  any  of  his  other  friends  have  reafon 
to  be,  however  great  your  regard  for  him, 
and  it  is  this,  that,  if  the  event  lhould  in  any 
way  be  injurious  to  him,  will  overcaft  my 
days  with  regret  and  anguifh  that  muft  be 
all  my  own,  for  none  can   mare,  becaufe 
none  can  feel  it  as  I  (hall — How  lightly 
you  can  talk,  my  dear  girl,    of  his  uncle, 
even  a   moment  after  naming  the  intelli- 
gence you  have  collected  from  him  about 
Defmond,  but  you  have  no  reafon  to  re- 
proach yourfelf  for  his  misfortune— -your 

heart 
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heart  is  not  weighed  down  by  any  of  your 
0Wn — You  cannot,  and  indeed  ought  not 
to  look  forward  as  I  do,  to  fcenes  of  future 
forrow — long,  very  long,  may  it  be,  be- 
fore you  may  be  compelled  to  do  it — or 
rather,  may  nothing  but  rich  and  luxu- 
riant profpects  ever  offer  themfelves  to  the 
eyes  of  my  Fanny. 

But  I  befeech  you  to  check  your  vivaci- 
ty when  you  meet  Mr.  Danby,  and  be  con- 
tent to  lifter)  to  his  tirefome  ftories  a  little 
longer,  if  listening  to  them  is  the  tax  you 
muft  pay  for  hearing  of  his   nephew,    I 
could  attend   to  the  moft  tedious  legend 
with  which  felf-confequence  ever  perfecut- 
ed  patience,  were  I  but  fure  that  feme  au- 
thentic information,  as  to  the  real  ftate  of 
Defmond's  health,  would  clofe  the  narra- 
tive ;  fuch  information,  without  any  tax 
being  demanded  for  it,  I  ufed  to  obtain 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Bethel,  but  I   have 
now  no  means  of  feeing  him,  as  he  is  gone 
back  to  his  houfe  in  Kent,  that  houfe  fo 
near  the  place  which  I  cannot  help  regret- 
E  s  ting 
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ting — Had  it  not  been  fold,  I  could  have 
gone  thither  now,  I  might  have  feen  Mr. 
Bethel  continually,  he  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  is  fo  much  attached  to  Defmond,  that 
it  is  pleafant  to  hear  him  fpeak  of  him, 
indeed  he  is  the  only  perfon  who  does  juf- 
tice  to  thofe  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  un- 
derftanding  that  Defmond  fo  eminently 
pofTefTes,  but  of  which  three  parts  of  the 
world  know  not  the  value. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  was  only  my 
being  myfelf  in  dreadfully  low  fpirits, 
when  I  lafl  faw  Mr.  Bethel,  or  whether  he 
was  himfelf  in  a  diftreffed  ftate  of  mind, 
but  methought  he  fpoke  in  a  very  reluct- 
ant and  defponding  way  about  Defmond, 
though  he  affured  me  that  he  was  entirely 
out  of  danger  of  any  kind  from  the  wound, 
and  that  the  lofs  of  the  ufe  of  his  hand  was 
no  longer  apprehended — But  1  found  Mr. 
Bethel  knows  nothing  certainly  of  Def- 
mond's  future  intentions ;  and  if  he  did 
not  deceive  me  about  his  health,  there  is 
affuredly  fome  other  circumftance  relating 

to 
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to  him  that  makes  Bethel  uneafy — He  faid 
much  of  the  friendfhip  Monfieur  de  Mont- 
fleuri  had  fhewn  to  Defmond  in  attending 
him,  and  of  his  fifter  too ;  that  Madame 
de  Boifbelle,  who  has,  it  is  faid,  been  his 
nurfe  the  whole  time.  I  fuppofed,  when  I 
firft  heard  of  her  attendance  on  Mr.  Def- 
mond, that  flie  had  been  a  widow,  as  it 
feemed  unlikely  me  could  otherwife  have 
been  fufficiently  at  liberty  for  fuch  an  ex- 
ertion of  friendlhip,  but  Mr.  Bethel  in- 
formed me  fhe  is  married,  but  very  un- 
happily, and  that  her  hufband,  a  bank- 
rupt both  in  fame  and  fortune,  is  an  emi- 
grant, and  is  either  in  Germany  or  Eng- 
land— Mr.  Bethel  fays  the  lady,  who  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  is  now  entirely  depend  * 
ent  on  the  Marquis  de  Montfleuri  her 
brother,  whom  Ihe  cannot  oblige  more 
than  by  the  attention  Ihe  has  ihewn  to  his- 
friend — How  fortunate  Ihe  is  in  having 
fuch  a  brother,  how  doubly  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  mew  her  gratitude  to  him,. 
by  giving  her  fijlerly  attendance  to  fuch  a 
E  6  man; 
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man  as  Defmond — Beautiful  and  accon> 
plifhed  as  Mr.  Bethel  defcribes  her  to  be, 
methinks  I  envy  her  nothing  but  the  op- 
portunity fhe  has  had  to  foothe  his  hours  of 
pain  and  confinement.  I  ufed  to  think 
once,  that  Defmond  had  a  very  friendly 
regard  for  me,  but  now,  in  how  different 
a  light  he  muft  confider  us — I  have  been 
the  caufe  of  his  fufferings — it  has  been  the 
enviable  lot  of  Madame  de  Boifbelle  to 
foften  and  alleviate  them — Mr.  Bethel  fays 
he  calls  her  Jofephine — If  her  good  for- 
tune mould  Hill  prevail,  and  her  hufband 
mould  not  return  from  the  hazardous  ex- 
ploits in  which,  it  is  faid,  his  political 
principles  are  likely  to  engage  him,  fhe 
will,  perhaps,  become  his  Jofephine,  for 
I  have  perfuaded  myfelf  that  his  long  flay 
in  France  is  now  more  owing  to  the  tender 
gratitude  he  muft  feel  for  this  lady,  than 
to  any  neceflity  he  is  in,  on  account  of 
indifpofition,  to  remain  there. 

And  now  my  Fanny,  indeed,  I  cannot 
conclude  without  availing  myfelf  of  my 

elderjhip 
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elder/hip  once  more,  to  entreat  that  you 
would  conlider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  check  that  flippancy  with  which 
you  are  too  apt  to  accuftom  yourfelf  to 
fpeak  of  our  mother.  Admitting  that  fhe 
has  the  foibles  you  reprefent,  of  courting 
the  rich — of  being  too  partial  to  her  fon, 
it  is  not  her  children  who  Ihould  point 
them  out  to  the  obfervation  and  ridicule  of 
others — Believe  me,  my  filler,  there  is 
nothing  fo  injurious  to  that  delicate  fenfi- 
bility  which  you  really  pofTefs,  as  indulg- 
ing this  petulance — By  degrees,  it  will  be- 
come habitual,  and  the  little  afperities, 
which  you  now  give  way  to  only,  perhaps, 
in  writing  or  in  fpeaking  to  me,  will  foon 
be  fo  much  matter  of  difcourfe  that  you 
will  forget  their  tendency,  and  be  infenfi- 
ble  of  their  impropriety — It  is  true,  that  I 
have  not  lived  fo  much  longer  in  the  world 
as  to  be  able  to  fpeak  much  from  expe- 
rience ;  but,  from  the  little  I  have  feen  of 
that  world  more  than  you  have,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  aflert,  that  where  families 

are 
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are  divided  among  themfelves — I  mean, 
where  the  father  or  mother  difagree  with 
the  children,  or  the  brothers  and  fillers, 
with  each  other,  there  is  fomething  very- 
wrong  among  them  all,  and  I  proteft  to> 
you,  that  were  I  a  man,  not  beauty,  wit, 
and  fortune  united,  fhould  engage  me  to 
marry  a  woman  who  fhewed  a  want  of 
duty  and  gratitude  towards  either  of  her 
parents,  but  particularly  towards  her  mo- 
ther— Were  I  madly  in  love,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  any  thing  like  the  ridicule  of 
a  daughter  fo  directed,  would  produce  a 
radical  and  immediate  cure. 

Here  let  me  drop  the  fubjed:,  I  hope 
for  ever,,  and  to  begin  one  that,  I  truft, 
will  make  amends  for  any  little  pain  this 
may  have  inflidted ;  let  me  tell  you,  that 
fince  I  have  been  here,  I  have  found  my 
health  and  that  of  my  baby,  fenfibly 
amend,  and  that  I  now  hope  I  fhall  not  be 
compelled  to  wean  him,  though  I  am  not 
happy,  though  I  know  I  never  can  be  fo, 
I  have,  at  leaft,  obtained  a  tranfient  calm. 

The 
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The  agitation  occafioned  by  the  late  pain- 
ful events,  is  gradually,  though  ilowly 
fubfiding  ;  I  can  now  return  to  my  books 
with  attention  lefs  diffracted,  and  have  been 
reading  a  defcription  of  fome  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the 
Lyonois,  &c. — I  mould  like  extremely  to 
fee  thofe  accounts  which  I  find  Mr.  Def- 
mond  fends  to  his  friend  Bethel,  becaufe 
he  has  fo  much  fade,  and  is  fo  intelligent 
a  traveller — There  was  no  poffibility  you 
know  of  afking  in  plain  terms  for  this  in- 
dulgence, I  hinted  it  as  much  as  I  dared, 
though  Bethel  did  not,  or  perhaps  would 
not  underftand  me — But  to  return  to  my- 
felf,  and  what  you  would  think  melan- 
choly, though  it  is  not  to  me  an  unpleaf- 
ing  way  of  palling  my  time — Dreary  as  the 
feafon  yet  is,  I  have  betaken  myfelf  to 
my  folitary  walks  in  the  fields  that  fur- 
round  this  houfe,  which,  for  a  fituation 
fo  near  London,  is  extremely  pleafant,  and 
quite  retired— I  find  the  perfect  feclufion, 
the  uninterrupted  tranquillity  I  enjoy  now, 

foothing 
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foothing  to  my  fpirits,  and  of  courfe,  be- 
neficial to  my  health,  if  I  do  but  hear 
favourable  accounts  from  the  continent, 
and  nothing  new  happens  embarrafling  in 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  Mr.  Verney,  I 
fhall  be  foon  reftored  to  as  chearful  a  ftate 
as  I  am  now  likely  ever  to  enjoy — Affift  the 
progrefs  of  my  reiteration,  my  deareft 
Fanny,  by  frequent  letters,  fince  I  cannot 
have  the  delight  of  your  company,  and 
chear  with  your  vivacity,  which  I  love 
(even  in  reproving  its  wildeft  fallies). 

Your  affectionate 

GERALDINE. 

I  had  but  juft  fealed  my  letter,  when 
a  pacquet  was  brought  me  from  Defmond 
himfelf — Yes,  my  Fanny,  a  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand,  and  not  with  fo  much 
apparent  weaknefs  as  one  would  imagine 
—I  hope  there  is  nothing  improper  in  the 
exceflive  pleafure  this  letter  gives  me — 
Gratitude  can  furely  never  be  wrong,  or 
if  it  can  be  carried  to  excefs,  its   excefs. 

is 
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is  here  pardonable — I  know  not  what  I 
would  fay,  my  fpirits  are  fo  fluttered — 
This  welcome  letter  has  been  very  long  in 
coming,  I  will  fend  you  a  copy  of  it  in  a 
poft  or  two— Heaven  blefs  you,  my 
Fanny. 


LET- 
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LETTER    IX. 

TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Hartfield,  March  18th,  1793;. 

I  WAS  in  hopes,  my  dear  Defmond, 
that  long  before  this,  I  lhould  have  fpoken 
to  you  once  more  in  England,  inftead  of 
directing  to  you  in  Switzerland.  Your 
letter  of  the  30th  January*,  bade  me  fan- 
guinely  hope  this,  I  therefore  forbore  to 
write ;  but  inftead  of  feeing  you  reftored  to 
neaitii,  to  tranquillity,  and  your  Cuuutry* 
I  receive  a  melancholy  letter  from  the 
pays  de  Vaud—  Yet  you  allure  me  that  your 
arm  no  longer  reminds  you  of  your  acci- 
dent, and  I  truft  to  your  affurances,  as 
well  as  to  the  evidence  of  your  hand- 
writing— You  tell  me  alfo,  that  your 
health  is  much  amended,  why  then,  my 
friend,    this    extraordinary   depreffion  of 

*  Which  does  not  appear. 

fpirits  > 
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fpirits  ? — I  own  I  am  made  uneafy,    ex- 
tremely uneafy,  in  obferving  it,  and  can- 
not help   lamenting  that  your  time,  your 
talents,  and  your  temper,  are  thus  wafted 
and  deftroyed—  Is  it,  that  this  fatal  paffion 
{till  obfeures  your  days  ?  or  is  there,  as  in- 
deed I  ftrongly  fufpeft,  is  there  fome  other 
fource  of  uneafinefs  more  recent,  to  which  I 
am  a  ftranger  ?   It  has  been  a  rule  with  me, 
even  while  you  were,  in  fome   meafure, 
under  my  guardianfhip,  never,  dear  Def- 
mond,  to  intrude  upon  you  with  officious 
enquiries,  nor  to  afk  more  of  youx  confi- 
dence than  you  chofe  to  give me—x  -iend- 
fnip,  like  the  fervice  of  heaven,  ihould  bo 
perfect  freedom ;  yet  forgive   me,  if  for 
once  I  intrude  upon  your  referve  with  cu- 
riofity  that  arifes  folely  from  my  regard 
for  you — Is  there  in  this  any  circumftance, 
the  pain  of  which  I  can  remove  ?  if  there 
is,  I  will  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  partial  com- 
munication as  may  enable  me  to  be  of  ufe 
to  you,  without  enquiring  into,  particulars 
you  may  wifh  to  conceal. 

I  fend 
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I  fend  you,  with  other  books,  one  that  now 
engroflesall  the  converfation  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  from  its  boldnefs  and  Angu- 
larity alone,  and,  written  as  it  is,  by  an 
obfcure  individual*,  calling  himfelf  the 
fubjedt  of  another  government,  could  ne- 
ver have  attracted  fo  much  attention,  or 
have  occafioned  to  the  party  whofe  princi- 
ples it  decidedly  attacks,  fuch  general 
alarm,  if  there  had  not  been  much  found 
fenfe  in  it,  however  bluntly  delivered — As 
I  had  rather  hear  your  opinion  of  it,  than 
give  you^my  own,  I  v/ill  leave  the  diffcuf- 
iion'oT  politics,  to  tell  you  of  what  paries 
among  your  aequaintance — This  neigh- 
bourhood is  almoft  wholly  occupied  by 
the  improvements  which  Sir  Robert  Stam- 
ford is  making  at  Limwell,  the  place  fo 
regretted  by  Mrs.  Verney— The  beautiful 
little  wood  which  overfhadowed  the  clear 
and  rapid  rivulet,  as  it  haftens  through 
thefe  grounds  to  join  the  Medway,  has 
been  cut  down,  or  at  leafl  a  part  of  it  only 

*  Paiae, 

has 
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has  been  fuffered  to  remain,  as  what  he 
calls  a  collateral  fecurity  againft  the  north- 
eaft  wind,  to  an  immenfe  range  of  forc- 
ing  and    fucceffion   houfes,    where    not 
only  pines  are  produced,  but  where  differ- 
ent buildings,    and   different  degrees  of 
heat,  are  adapted  to  the  ripening  cherries 
in  March,  and  peaches  in  April,  with  al- 
moft  every  other  fruit  out  of  its  natural 
courfe — The  hamadryades,  to  whom  I  re- 
member, on  your  firft  acquaintance  with 
the    Verney    family,    you   addrefs  fome 
charming  lines  of  poetry,  becaufe  it  was 
under    their  prote&ion  you  firft  beheld 
Geraldine  ,•    the   hamadryades  are  driven 
from  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by 
culinary   deit?es — The   water   now  ferves 
only  to  fupply  the  gardeners,  or  to  ftag- 
nate  in  ftews  for  the  fattening  of  carp  and 
tench  ;  heaps  of  manure  pollute  the  turf, 
and  rows  of  reed  fences  divide  and  disfigure 
thofe  beautiful  grounds,  that  were  once 
lawns  and  coppices — Every  thing  is  facri- 
ficed  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  and  the 

country 
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country  neighbours,  though  many  of  them 
poffeffed  the  ufual  elegancies  and  fuper- 
fluities  of  modern  life  before,  are  compel- 
led to  hide  their  diminifhed  heads,  when 
Sir  Robert  Stamford  gives  an  entertain- 
ment— Riches,  however,  unworthily  ac- 
quired, are  a  fure  paffport  to  the  "  mouth 
of  honor,"  not  only  of  the  common  herd  of 
thofe  who  are  called  *'  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies," but  to  the  titled  and  the  high  born, 
who,  while  they  court  new-rifen  opulence, 
envy,  and  yet  defpife  the  upftart  who  has 
obtained  it — I  never  meet  this  great  man 
myfelf,  as  our  former  connections,  and 
our  prefent  eftrangement,  are  fo  generally 
known,  that  we  are  never  invited  toge- 
ther, but  he  is  almoft  always  the  fubject  of 
difcourfe,  at  parties  where  I  do  go,  and 
always  fpoken  of  with  wonder ;  for  hardly 
a  week  paffes  in  which  fome  new  improve- 
ment in  luxury  does  not  excite  admiration 
at  his  boundlefs  expence,  which,  from 
fuch  a  man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  fupported 
by  a  great  fortune,  for,  as  he  has  raifed 
s  himfelf, 
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himfelf,  it  feems  unlikely  that  he  mould 
fo  little  understand  the  value  of  money,  as 
to  fquander  it  thus   profufely,  if  he  had 
not  a  great  deal  of  it.     To  thofe,  who  are 
more  in  the  fecret,  all  this  ought  not  per- 
haps to  be  wonderful ;  yet,  though  I  know 
the  very  extent  of  Stamford's  abilities,  and 
know  that  he  has  nothing  like  eminent  ta- 
lents, though  perhaps  an  acute  and  active 
mind  ;  I  have,  I  own,  now  and  then  been 
tempted  to  wonder   at   his   extraordinary 
and  rapid  rife,  and  have  joined  the  old  la- 
dies, who  talk  him  over,  in  pronouncing 
him  a  wonderfully  lucky  man — When  I    hear 
of  the  orientation  with  which  he  difplays 
thofe  acquisitions,  which   are  beyond  the 
reach  of  others — When  I  am  told,  that 
men  of  the  firlt  rank  come  to  eat  his  good 
things,    and  praife  his  fkill  in  collecting 
them — When    I   learn  that  the  Minifter 
fends  for  him  exprefs,  and  that  no  refolu- 
tion  of    importance    is   adopted   without 
confulting  him — And  recollect  how   very 
few  years  are  pafled  fince  he  was  a  country 

Attorney, 
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Attorney,  and  rode  more  miles  for  half-a- 
crown  than  a  poflillion — I  cannot  always 
reprefs  a  degree  of  aftonifhment,  and  fay, 

"  We  know  the  thing  is  neither  new  nor  rare, 
"  But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there  !*" 

If.  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  conver- 
sion that  fometimes  pafs  about  this  man 
at  the  dinner  and  tea  tables — The  awe 
that  the  fuperiority  of  riches  creates,  re- 
preffes  the  malignity  that  envy  engenders, 
though  with  fo  much  difficulty  repreffes  it, 
that  it  is  every  moment  obliquely  appear- 
ing— For  my  own  part,  I  regard  this  man 
with  fo  much  contempt,  that  the  only  pain 
I  now  feel  from  his  refiding  in  my  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  arifes  from  my  re- 
gret for  the  lofs  of  Mrs.  Verney,  whofe 
fociety  indeed,  I  had  not  learned  to  relifh 
when  I  was  deprived  of  it.  This  confef- 
fion  is  imprudent,  perhaps,  my  friend, 
and  encouraging  that  unhappy  prepoflef- 
fion  which   I  have  always  blamed,    but 

*  Pope. 

truth 
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truth  extorts  it  from  me,  and  the  more  I 
fee  of  the  ufual  dull  round  of  country  vifits 
and  country  converfation,  the  more  I  re- 
gret the  time,  when  I  was  fure  to  find  at 
Linwell,  a  woman,  who,  to  the  foftnefs 
of  manners  of  her  own  fex,  unites  a 
ftrength  of  underftanding,  which  we  be- 
lieve peculiar  to  ours,  and  who,  with  fo 
capable  a  head,  has  a  heart  fo  admirably- 
tender — You  will  be  alarmed,  perhaps, 
Defmond, ,  at  the  warmth  of  my  pane- 
gyric, and  fancy,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  you,  I  have  myfelf  caught  the  infec- 
tion— But  be  at  peace,  my  friend,  on  that 
fcore — though  Geraldine,  in  the  two  laft 
converfations  I  had  with  her,  has  made 
me  a  fincere  convert  to  an  aflertion  of 
your's,  which  I  ufed  to  deny,  that  he; 
who  has  once  feen  and  loved  her,  could 
never  diveft  himfelf  of  his  attachment, 
yet,  I  am  no  longer  liable  to  feel  this  fatal 
infatuation  in  the  excefs  you  do,  and  am 
only  fenfible  of  fuch  regard  for  her,  as  a 
father  or  brother  might  feel — I  own,  that 
Vo  l.  II.  F  even 
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even  the  depreffion  of  fpirit  whicli  her 
unhappy  marriage  occafions,  is  not  with- 
out its  charms — but  when  I  fee  her  ftrug- 
gling  to  palliate  what  he  will  not  al- 
low her  to  conceal,  the  wild  abfurdities 
and  ruinous  follies  of  her  hufband — 
when  I  fee  her  mild  endurance  of  injuries, 
and  that  her  patience  and  fweetnefs  are 
vainly  endeavouring 


-"  To  fpread 


*'  A  guardian  glory  round  her  ideot's  head*." 

I  feel  refpecl:  bordering  on  adoration,  and 
fet  her  above  Octavia,  or  any  of  the  fair 
examples  in  ancient  flory — Yes!  my  dear 
Defmond,  I  not  only  acquit  you  of  folly* 
but  have  more  than  once  caught  myfelf 
building  for  your  delightful  chateaux  en  Ef- 
fagtte,  which,  however,  I  will  not  feed 
your  fick  fancy  by  fketching,  for  Ver- 
ney's  life,  not  with  (landing  his  irregulari- 
ties, is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  were  there- 

*  Hayley. 

fore 
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fore    much   wifer   in    me   to  direct   your 
thoughts  to  the  former  and  more  rational 
advice  I  gave  you,  when  I  expreffcd  my 
hopes,  that  you  might  in  time  carry  your 
affections  to  the  very  lovely  and  animated 
Fanny  Waverly,  who,  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  the  female  heart,  from  the  countenance, 
and  the  manner,  would  not  let  you  defpair, 
and  who,  as  Ihe  is  very  far  from  fufpe&ing 
your  partiality  to  her  filler,  perhaps,  puts 
down  to  her  own  account  the  extraordinary 
exertions  of   friendihip   which   you   have 
made  for  her  family,  in  becoming  the  tra- 
velling friend  of  her  brother. 

I   do  not  hear   that   Waverly   has   yet 
made  his  appearance  in  England,  though 
1  have  enquired  of  feveral  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  lately  come  from  Bath,  and 
who  tell  me  that  his  mother,  Mrs.  Wa- 
verly, is  diftrefTed  by  his  long  delay,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  what  is  become  of  him  ; 
that-fhe  is  compelled  to  have  a  party  with 
her  all  day,  who  engage  her  at  cards,  in 
order  to  detach  her  mind  from  this  infup- 
F  2  portable 
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portable  anxiety — Fortunate  refource  ! — 
How  thefe  good  folks  are  to  be  envied, 
who  can,  in  tranquillity  folace,  in  afflic- 
tion, confole  themfelves  with  a  rubber ! 
■"  Ableffingon  him,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  who 
firft  invented  the  thing  called  fleep,  it  -co- 
vers a  man  over  like  a  cloak" — A  bleff- 
ing,  fay  I,  on  him  who  firft  invented 
thofe  two-and-fifty  fq-uares  of  painted  paper 
—They  blunt  the  arrows  of  affliction, 
11  and  reconcile  man  to  his  lot*." 

While  the  elder  lady  of  the  Waverly 
family  is  thus  diverting  the  pangs  of  ma- 
ternal difquietude,  and  the  younger  try- 
ing to  think  lefs  of  a  certain  fenti mental 
wanderer,  by  flirting,  to  ufe  her  -own 
phrafe,  with  all  the  fmarteft  men  at  Bath, 
■who  afliduoufly  furround  ber-^GeraldiRe 
remains  in  perfect  retirement  at  a  lodging 
rear  Richmond,  with  her  children,  and 
only  two  fervants — fhe  has  no  carriage 
with  her,  and  never  .goes  out  but  to  walk 

*  Cowpei;. 
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with  her  little  ones ;  and  having,  wifely, 
declined  all  vifitors,  (he  has  not,  I  hope,  yet 
learned   that  all  Verney's   town-carriages 
and  horfes,  except  only  a  poft-chaife,  which 
fomebody  re-purchafed  for  him,  are  lately' 
fold— He  is  himfelf  gone  into  Yorkihire, 
whither  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  fuffer  her 
to   go,,  when  country  air  was  prefcribed 
for  her  health,  and  it  is  reported,  and  I 
fear  with  truth,  that  he  has   eftablifhed  an 
hunt  there,  of  which  he  bears  the  greateft ' 
fliare  of  the  expence,.  though  it  is  faid  to 
be  at  the  joint  charge  of  himfelf,  Lord 
Newminfter,  and   Sir  James  Deybourne. 
The  arrangement   at   Moorefty    Park,    is 
faid  (and  ftill  I  believe  with* too   much 
foundation)  to  confift  of  three  of  the  nioit 
celebrated  courtezans,  who  are  at  this  time 
the  moil  fafliionable,  and  of  courfe,  the 
moft  expenfive — Every  one  of  thefe  illuf- 
trious    perfonages    appropriating  one    of 
thefe  ladies  for  the  time  of  their  refidcnce. 
This   has  been  going   on  ever  fince  the 
month  of  January,  and  is  to  end  only  with 
F  3  the 
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the  hunting  feafon — You  will  wonder, 
perhaps,  howl  got  at  all  this  intelligence, 
but  my  folicitude  for  Geraldine  conquers 
the  diilike  I  have  to  enter  into  that  fort  of 
converfation  which  is  called  gompping, 
and  I  happen  to  have  an  acquaintance  at 

W ,  a  fpinfter,  fomewhat   paffed   the 

bloom  of  life,  and  who,  very  much  againft 
her  inclinations,  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
fapped  by  careffes,  unbroken  in  upon  by 
tender  falutations*,  but,  though  without 
fortune,  fhe  is  of  a  good  family,  and  be- 
ing allied  to  feme  great  people,  and  hav- 
ing contrived  to  make  herfelf  ufeful  to 
others,  fhe  is  received  alternately  at  feve- 
ral  fafhionable  houfes,  where  ihe  flatters 
the  lords  and  ladies ;  fits  with  the  young 
miffes  while  their  mailers  are  with  them  j 
and  reads  aloud  to  the  blind  or  lick  dowa- 
ger, who  loves  a  newfpaper  or  a  novel ; 
but  though  Ihe  is  thus  three  parts  of  the 
year  among  her  illultrious  friends,  Ihe 
chufes  always  t0  referve   a  home,  which 

*  Sterne. 
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happens   to  be  a  fmall,  neat   lodging  at 

W ,  where  (he  has  been  many   years 

an  occafional  inhabitant. 

Now  it  chanced,  that  when  firft  Ge- 
raldine  was  married,  and  came  a  lovely, 
blooming  creature  of  eighteen  into  this 
neighbourhood,  this  Mifs  Elford,  was 
among  her  earlieft  vifitors. — It  is  faid,  that 
a  young  and  tiandfome  married  woman  is 
generally  an  object  of  diflike  to  ladies  who 

are 

«*  Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
"  In  fingle  bleffednefs.*" 

but  Mifs  Elford,  as  if  to  contradict  fo  in- 
vidious an  afTertion,  was  feen  to  take  a  pe- 
culiar and  lively  intereft  in  the  welfare  of 
her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Verney  (for  a  dear 
friend  ihe  foon  became),  and  her  good  hu- 
mour, which  had  before  been  but  little 
remarked,  became  now  very  eminent — the 
change  was  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
acquifition  Ihe  had  made  of  fo  pleafant  an 
acquaintance  as  Mrs.  Verney,  whofe  houfe 

*  Shakefpeare. 

F  4  within 
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within  a  mile  of  the  town,  was  extremely 
convenient  to  her,  and  whofe  coach  and 
fervants  were  always  at  her  command,  and 
partly  by  the  fuppofed  attention  of  a  very 
handfome  clergyman,  who  having  two 
years  before  given  up  a  fellowfhip  at  Ox- 
ford to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman,  whom 
he  paffionately  loved,  had,  within  twelve 
months  loft  her,  and  now  had  accepted  a 
curacy  at  a  diitance  from  the  fcene  of  his 
pafl  happinefs  and  misfortune,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  diflipate  his  grief,  had  mixed 
much  in  the  fociety  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  appeared  particularly  pleafed  in 
that  of  Mifs  Elford,  who  paffed  for  "  a 
moft  fenfible  woman." — When  Verney  fet- 
tled at  Unwell,  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mulgrave,  was  continually  at  the  houfe 
where  Mifs  Elford  frequently  refided  alfo, 
and  where  (efpecially  after  Verney  gave 
him  a  living,  which  happened  to  fall  at  that 
time)  it  was  fuppofed  their  intended  union 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  its  conclufion  ; 
when  fuddenly,  Mr.  Mulgrave  grew  cold 

and 
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and  referved,  and  the  mortified"  Mi fs  El- 
ford  loft  once  more  the  profpedt  of  an 
immediate  and  fortunate  eftablifhment. 

Though,  till  then,  Mrs.  Verney  had 
been,  in  her  eftimation,  the  beft,  fweeteft, 
deareft  creature  in  the  world,  the  exceffive 
fondnefs  of  Mifs  Elford  declined  from  this 
moment ;  and  as  fhe  could  not  fufFer  her- 
felf  to  think  that  (he  had  been  premature 
in  reckoning  on  the  impreffion  fhe  had 
made  on  Mr.  Mulgrave,  or  that  fhe  want- 
ed the  captivating  talents  neceflary  to  fix 
that  impreffion  when  it  was  made  ;  fhe  took 
it  into  her  head  that  Mr.  Mulgrave  had 
conceived  an  improper  affection  for  Mrs. 
Verney,  and  though  there  was  probably 
not  the  leaft  grounds'  for  this  idea,  fhe  has 
cherifhed  it  ever  fince,  and  confequemly 
hates  Geraldine,  with  an  inveterate  ma- 
lignity, which  no  other  caufe  could  raife, 
or  could  fuftain — Still,  however^  fhe  con- 
ceals this  hateful  fentiment  under  the  fern- 
blance  of  friendfhip— She  laments*  moft 
pathetically,  the  hard  fate  of  "  that  fweet 
E  5  woman" 
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woman"—  Sheds  crocodile  tears  over  the 
ruinous     extravagancies     of    Verney    (of 
which,  however,  fhe  has  always  the  earlieft 
intelligence),  and   tells  every  body  how 
long  (he  forefaw  thefe  fatal  propenfities  in 
the  hufband  of  her  charming  friend  before 
they  broke  out — talks  of  the  vanity  of  all 
fublunary  plans  of  happinefs,  and  thanks 
her  good  God  ! — for  having  placed  her  lot, 
where  flie  is  not  expofed  to   thefe  heart- 
rending viciffitudes. — This  good  little  gen- 
tlewoman, then,  great  part  of  whofe  life, 
I   really  believe,  pafTes  in  collecting  and 
difperfing  accounts  of  the  failures,  failings, 
faults,  and  follies  of  her  acquaintance,  has 
been  of  late  more  than  ufually  a&ive  ;  and 
as  fhe  finds  I  liften  to  her  with  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  than  I  ufed  to  afford 
her,  and  is  not  aware  of  the  motive  I  have 
for  doing  fo,  I  fee  fhe  entertains  a  thou- 
fand  wandering  fancies  relative  to  my  affi- 
duity,  and  eagerly  exerts  herfelf  to  obtain 
its  continuance— I  am  a  widower,  about 
her  own  age — I  have  children  who  may 

want 
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want  the  care  of  fuch  a  difcreet  perfon — 
I  may  myfelf  defire  a  rational  companion — 
Of  all  thefe  confiderationSj  it  is  really  Won* 
derful  to  remark  the  effedt,  and  to  obferve 
how  amiable,  difcreet,  and  reafonable  my 
prude  affe&s  to  be— I  am  forry  to  encdu- 
rage  hopes,  which  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
even  for  your  fervice,  my  dear  Defmond, 
realize,  but  as  I  have  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  fuch  intelligence  as  ■  you   want, 
and  fuch  as  indeed  appears  to  me  abfolutely 
neeeffafy  to  enaWe  either  of  us  tb  affift  ir> 
difperfingJthofeJ  heavy  clduds  of  calamity 
that  are  continually  hanging  over  her,  for 
whom  we  are  both  fo  anxious — -I  hope  -t- 
am  juftified  in  availing  myfelf  of  the  in- 
formation   fo  readily  given    me   by "  my 
neighbour- — I  wifh^I  could  add   that  the 
picture  I  have  drawn  of  Verney's  conducl:, 
owes  its  darkeft"  touches  to  the  fharp  hands 
of  malignant  envy,  'through r  which  it  has 
paffed — But  on  enquiring  of  other  people, 
who  are  quite  difinterefted;  and  who  really 
F  6  admire 
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admire  and  regret  the  lovely  vi&im  of  his 
follies,  the  circumftances  and  proceedings 
of  Verney  are  reprefented  in  the  fame 
way. 

I  have  had  within  this  lafl  week  fome 
fymptoms  that  threaten  a  return  of  the 
gout  (if  gout  it  be)  that  has  fo  long  hung, 
about  me,  and  as  my  friend  Banks,  on 
whofe  (kill  I  have  a  great  reliance,  perfifls 
in  faying,  that  my  future  enjoyment  of 
life  depends  on  my  having  a  regular  fit, 
I  ftall,  if  thefe  flying  complaints  are  not 
foon  diflipated,  go  again  to  Bath,  as  foon 
as  my  lent  corn  is  in  the  ground,  which 
three  weeks  will  complete — We  have  hi" 
therto  had  a  remarkable  fine  feafon,  and 
my  farming  is  likely  to  go  on  mofl  profpe- 
roufly — Harry  is  doing  well  at  Winchefter, 
and  the  matters  allure  me  he  will  be  a 
very  clever  fellow — I  fhall  take  Louifa 
with  me,  and  put  her  to  School  at  Bath 
for  the  time  I  continue  there,  which  will 
probably  be  three  months— Long,    long 

before 
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before  that  time,  my  dear  Defmond,  I 
hope  to  hail  your  return  to  England,  and 
to  tell  you  perfonally,  how  truly  I  am, 

Your  attached  and  faithful, 
ERASMUS    BETHEL. 


LET- 
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LETTER    X. 

TO     MR.    BETHEL, 

Laufanne,  April  10th,  1791. 

YOUR  letter,  with  a  pacquet  of  books, 
reached  me  here,  my  friend,  by  the  hands 
of  our  old  acquaintance  Afhby,  who  took 
them  up  on  his  way,  and  delivered  them 
fafely  to  me  three  days  ago — How  fhali  I,. 
how  ought  I  to  reply  to  fuch  friendly  en- 
quiries, fuch  generous  offers  as  your's  ? — 
I  can  find  no  words  that  anfwer  my  idea~ 
of  all  I  ought  to  fay  to  thank  you — none 
that  feem  adequate  to  excufe  that  want  of 
confidence,  perhaps  you  will  think  of  gra- 
titude, which  I  mull  feem  to  fhew,  when 
I  fay,  that  though  I  am  very  certainly  moft 
unhappy,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  avail 
myfelf  of  your  friendfhip  towards  the  alle- 
viation of  my  unhappinei';,  impoffible  for 
me  even  to  communicate  i:s  fource — Notice 
not,  therefore,  my  defpondence,  my  dear 

Bethel, 
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Bethel,  its  caufe  cannot  be  removed,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  confequences,  be  af- 
fured  that  I  deferve  them  all — Every  word 
I  write  on  this  fubjecl:  gives  me  inexpreffi- 
ble  pain,  and  therefore,  I  know  you  will 
pardon  my  befeeching  you  not  to  renew  the 
topic,  alluring  yourfelf,  that  if  at  any 
future  time,  1  can  properly  take  advantage 
of  your  counfel,  and  your  friendship,  there 
is  not  on  earth  the  man  to  whom  I  would 
fo  readily  apply. 

I  will  not,  however,  in  any  inftance  de- 
ceive you.     My  late  accident,  my  prefent 
ftate  of  health,  are  neither  of  them  the 
caufe  of  my  remaining  abroad— The  un- 
eafinefs  1  fuffer  is  not  folely  on  account  of 
Geraldine,  though  your  laft  letter  has  en- 
creafed  and  rendered  almoft  inlupportable 
the  folicitude  I   feel  for  her — yet  amidft 
all  the  anguifln  with  which  my  mind  dwells 
on  the  calamities  that  furround  her,  it  is 
moft  foothing  and  confolatory  to  hear  from 
yourfelf  that  fhe  has  found  a  friend  in  you; 
and  that,  being  a  convert  to  the  united 
1  power 
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power  of  goodnefs>  understanding,  and 
beauty,  you  have  been  taught  by  their 
invincible  attraction,  to  pity,  and  even  to 
approve  the  attachment  you  were  fo  lately 
difpofed  to  condemn  and  ridicule,  and 
which  you  fo  lately  and  undefervedly  gave 
me  credit  for  having  conquered. 

In  lodgings  at  Sheen,  with  only  her 
children  with  her  !— one  of  the  houfes,  that 
in  which  fhe  ufed  to  delight,  fold— the 
other,  the  ancient  houfe  of  her  hufband's 
family,  inhabited  by  his  courtezans^,  and 
his  diflblute  companions ! 

Yet  amid  all  this,  inftead  of  returning* 
evil  for  evil,  what  is  her  conduct? — fhe 
goes  to  a  cheap  retirement ;  fhe  is  occupied 
only  in  the  care  of  her  children  ;  inflead  of 
the  retaliation  which  we  fee  fo  ufually- 
adopted  by  young  and  beautiful  women, 
whofe  hufbands  neglect  and  ill  treat  them, 
it  feems  as  \iher  patient  fweetnefs  encreafed 
in  proportion  to  the  provocation  fhe  re- 
ceives. Accurfed  be  he,  who  fhall  attempt 
to  degrade  a  character  fo  noble,  to  fully  a 

mind 
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enind  fo  angelic— Never  will  I  be  that  man 
— But  if  I  continue  in  this  ftrain,  I  mall 
get  into  thofe  regions  of  heroics,  that  are, 
you  fay,  beyond  the  reach  of  your  reafon- 
able  and  calm  comprehenfion ;  fo  we  will 
talk  of  fomething  elfe ;  and  in-  order  to 
convince  you  that  I  can  occafionally  play 
the  Mentor,  inftead  of  being  always  your 
Telemachus,  I  am  going  to  give  you  fome- 
thing very  like  a  le&ure — My  dear  Bethel, 
why  do  you  fuffer  that  Sir  Robert  Stan> 
ford  to  occupy  and  inflame  to  refentment  a 
mind  like  your's — When  you  regret,  that 
the  place  where  I  flrft  faw  Getaldine,  and 
where  I  have  fo  often  repeated 

**  Benedetto  fia  *1  giorna,  e'l  mefe,  e  Tanno 
E  la  ftagion  e'l  tempo,  e  l'ora  e'l  punto, 
E'l  bel  paefe,  e'l  loco  ov'io  fui  giunto 
Da  duo  begli  occhi,  che  legato  m'b.anno-*"' 

I  underftand  all  your  friendly  emotions, 
and  rejoice  that  you  enter  with  fuch  ere- 
thufiafm   into   thofe  feelings   which,    till 

*  Petrarch. 

you 
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you  were  more  acquainted  with  Geraldine, 
you  treated  as  romantic  puerilities — but 
when  the  fungus  growth  of  this  arrogant 
upftart  has  fo  much  lhare  in  your  indigna- 
tion, I  am  hurt,  that  the  elevated  fpiritof 
my  friend  can  be  ruffled  by  a  being  fo 
utterly  contemptible. 


"  Small  things  make  mean  men  proud, 


*»> 


Can  you  then  wonder,  that  to  fuch  a  man,, 
his  fudden,  and,  as  he  well  knows,  his 
undeferved  exaltation  is  matter  of  oftenta- 
tious  triumph  ?  but  does  it  make  him  re- 
fpeclable  in  the  world  ?  and  does  not  even 
the  bafeft  part  of  that  world,  while  it 
courts  defpife  him  ? — Leave  him  then,  my 
friend,  to  wafte  in  fwiniih  excefs,  fums, 
which  he  has  earned  by  doing  dirty  work, 
at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are  now  called 
the  "  fwiniih  multitude,-}-"  hundreds  of 
whom  might  be  fed  by  the  fuperfluities  of 

*  Shakefpeare. 

f  Vide  Mr.  Burke's  defcription  of  the  people. 

his 
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his  luxurious  table — Leave  him  to  the 
wretched  adulation  of  the  fawning  parafite, 
who  can  Hoop  to  admire  his  fine  places, 
and  be  repaid  by  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 
Leave  him  to  be  an  example  of  how  little 
merit  is  required  in  our  country  to  reach 
the  higheft  polls  of  profit  and  confidence— 
an  example  of  a  placeman  filling  ufelefa 
places — of  a  penfioner  paid  for  the  mifchief 
he  has  aflifled  in  doing  to  the  nation,  whofe 
governors  have  thus  rewarded  him — But 
let  not  your  mind,  poffeffing,  as  it  does,  ^11 
the  upright  principles,  the  generous  inde- 
pendence, that  once  charadterifed  the 
Englifh  gentleman,  be  difturbed  by  the 
difgufting  infolence  of  fuch  a  being,  while 
you  feel,  that  the  humbleft  labourer  who 
cultivates  your  ground,  is  a  more  honeft 
and  a  more  refpectable  man. 

In  reading  the  book  you  fent  me,  which 
I  have  yet  had  only  time  to  do  fuperficially^ 
I  am  forcibly  fcruck  with  truths,  that 
either  were  not  feen  before,  or  were  (by 
men,  who  did   not  wifh  to  acknowledge 

them) 
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them)  carefully  repreffed;  they  are  blunt' 
]y,  fometimes  coarfely  delivered,  but  it  is 
often  impoflible  to  refufe  immediate  affent 
to  thofe  which  appear  the  boldeft  ;  impof- 
lible to  deny,  that  many  others  have  been 
acceded  to,  when  they  were  fpoken  hy- 
men, to  whofe  authority  we  have  paid  a 
kind  of  prefcriptive  obedience,  though 
they  now  have  called  forth  fuch  clamour 
and  abufe  againft  the  author  of  "  the 
Rights  of  Man" — My  other  letters  from 
England  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
rage  and  indignation  which  this  publication 
lias  excited — I  pique  myfelf,  however,  on 
having,  in  my  former  letter,  cited  againft 
Burke  a  fentence  of  Locke,  which  contra- 
dicts as  forcibly  as  Paine  has  contradicted 
one  of  his  moll  abfurd  politions — I  know, 
that  where  found  argument  fails,  abufive 
declamation  is  always  fubftituted,  and  that 
it  ofteivliknces  where  it  cannot  convince— 
I  know  too,  that  where  the  politics  are  ob- 
noxious, recourfe  is- always  had  to  perfonal 
detraction  ;  I  therefore  wonder  not,    that 

on 
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on  your  fide  the  water,  thofe  who  are  averfe 
to  the  politics  of  Paine,  will  declaim  in- 
stead of  arguing ;  and  thofe  who  feel  the 
force  of  his  abilities,  will  villify  his  private 
life.,  as  if  that  was  any  thing  to  tu.e  purpofe; 
I  do,  however,  wonder,  that  thefe  angry 
antagonifts  do  not  recollect,  that  the  cla- 
mour they  raife,  ferves  only  to  prove  their 
fears ;  and  that  if  the  writings  of  this  man 
are,  as  they  would  reprefent,  deftttute  of 
truth  and  found  argument,  they    muft  be 
■quickly  configned  to  contempt  and  obli- 
vion, and  could  neither  be  rhemfelves  the 
fubject  of  alarm,  or  render  their  author  an 
object  of  inveftigation  and  abhorence ;  but 
the  truth  is  that,  whatever  may  be  his  pri- 
vate life,'(with  which  I  cannot  underftand, 
that  the  public  have  any  concern)  he  comes 
as  a  political  writer,  under  die  defcription 
given  of  a  controvertift  by  the  acute  au- 
thor, to  whom  Monfieur  d'Hauteville  has 
£0  terrible  an  averfion. 

"  A  t'on  jamais  vue  un  plus  abominable 
homme  ?  il  expofe  les  chofes  avec  un  fide- 

3  lite 
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lite  fi  odieufe  ;  il  met  (bus  les  yeux  le  pour 
&  le  contre  avec  un  impartialite  fi  lache ; 
il  eft  d'un  clairte  fi  intolerable,  qu'il  met 
les  gens  qui  n'ont  que  le  fens  commun, 
en  etat  de  douter,  &  meme  de  juger.*" 

I  frequent  no  fociety  here  willingly,  as  I 
find  my  mind  by  no  means  in  a  ftate  to  at- 
tend to   the   common  occurrences   of  life 
without  fatigue  ;  and  that  both  my  fpirits 
and  health  fuffer,  by  the  exertion  which  a 
man  is  obliged  to   make  in   company  for 
which  he  does  not  care  a  ftraw.     However, 
as  Afliby  had  been  very  obliging  to  me  in 
bringing  my  pacquets  from  Marfeiiles,  and 
depended  on  me  for  introduction  here,  I 
went  with  him  yefterday  to  the  houfe  of  a 
man  of  fome  confideration,  where  there  is 
generally  the  beft  company  of  the  place  af- 
fembled,  and  where  there  then  happened 

*  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  abominable  fellow  ? 
he  expofes  the  truth  fo  odioufly ;  he  fets  before  our 
eyes  the  arguments  on  both  fides  with  fuch  horrible 
impartiality ;  he  is  fo  intolerably  clear  and  plain,  that 
be  enables  people  who  have  only  common  fenje,  to  doubt,  and 
even  to  _/««/gr.— -Voltaire. 

to 
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to  be,  among  many  others,  French 
and  Swifs,  two  Englishmen,  one,  a  Mr 
Cranbourne,  who  has  accompanied,  in  their 
travels,  feveral  men  of  rank,  and  now  is  re- 
turning to  England  with  a  Lord  Fording- 
bridge,  whole  minority  isjuft  ended,  and 
who  is  returning  to  England  to  take  his 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 

Mr.  Cranbourne,  who  was,  I  find,  bred 
to  the   law,  has  all  that  fupercilious   and 
dogmatical    manner,  which    an  educition 
for   the    bar    very    frequently  gives — He 
aflerts   with  violence,  and  maintains  with 
obftinacy  ;  and  though  the  world  doubted 
either  of  the  profundity  of  his  judgment, 
or  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  fo  that  he 
was    unfeed   and    unretained   during   the 
courfe  of  thofe  years  that  he  called  him- 
felf  a   counfellor,  he  is  fo  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  his  eminence  in  both,  that  he 
is  on  all  occafions,  not  a  pleader,-  but  a 
decider,  and  fits  felf-ele&ed  on  the  judg- 
ment feat,  on  every  occafion  of  controver- 
fy — His  travels,  without  diverting  him  of 

the 
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the  querulous  afperity  of  the  bar,  have 
made  him  a  folemn  coxcomb  in  every 
other  fcience;  and  he  prides  himfelf  on 
having  formed  his  prefent  pupil  on  his  own 
model,  and  declares,  that  he  will  make  a 
fuperior  figure  as  an  orator  in  the  Britifh 
fenate. 

The  boy,  who  has  thus  been  taught  to 
oonfider  himfelf  as  a  miracle  of  elegance 
and  erudition,  unites  the  flippant  airs  of  a 
young  man  "  of  a  certain  rank" — with  the 
fententious  pertnefs  of  an  attorney's  clerk 
juft  out  of  his  time — I  found  him,  on  our 
entrance,  {landing  in  the  midft  of  a  circle, 
declaiming  againft  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  pouring  forth  a  warm  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Burke — The  lordling  affedts  an 
Italian  accent,  and  to  have  forgotten 
the  harm  tones  of  his  native  language, 
when  he  deigns  to  fpeak  it — (i  Pray,"  faid 
he,  "  tell  me  you,  who  know,  what  is 
this  other  book — this  anfwer  to  Burke, 
that  I  have  been  bored  with — fomebody 
wanted  me  to  read  it,  but  I  had   neither 

patience 
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patience  nor  inclination — It  feems  from  the 
account  other  people  have  given  me,  to  be 
very  feditious ;  I  wonder  they  don't  punifti 
the  author,  who,  they  fay,  is  quite  a  low 
fort  of  fellow — What  does  he  mean  by  his 
Rights  of  Man,  and  his  equality  ? — What 
wretched  and  dangerous  doctrine  to  diffemi- 
nate  among  the  lazzaroni*  of  England, 
where  they  are  always  ready  enough  to 
murmur  againfl  their  betters  ?  I  hope  our 
government  will  take  care  to  filence  fuch  a 
demagogue,  before  he  puts  it  into  the  heads 
of  les  gins  fans  culotes,  in  England,  to  do 
as  they  have  done  in  France,  and  even 
before  he  gets  fome  of  the  ragged  rogues 
hanged — They  rights!  poor  devils,  who 
have  neither  fhirts  nor  breeches  !" 

You  have  accufed  me  of  laying  by 
in  company,  even  where  the  converfation 
has  turned  on  topics  that  intereft  me  moft. 
I  own  I  had  done  fo  now,  partly  from  de- 

*  Lazzaroni,  a  word  defcriptive  of  people  redu- 
ced to  the  utmoft  poverty  and  wretch  e.!nefs. 

Vol.  II.  G  predion 
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predion  of  fpirits,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
luctance I  felt  to  engage  in  "  wordy  war" 
againft  prejudice  and  abfurdity. — I    now, 
however,    ventured  to     enquire   of   Lord 
Fordingbridge,  whether  thefe  men  whom 
he  called  lazzaroni,  might  not  be  urged  to 
revolt  by  thofe  very  miferies  which  expof- 
ed   them   to  his  contempt  ?  and  whether 
fuch    extreme   poverty  and  wretchednefs 
did  not  (hew  the  uecemty  of  fome  alteration 
in  the  government  where  they  exifted  ? — If 
government  be  allowed  to  be  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the   governed,  not   the  governors, 
furely  thefe  complaints  fhould  be  heard. 
"  Why,   what  would   you  have   govern- 
ment do  ?"  anfwered    he—"  How  can  it 
prevent  fuch  fort  of  things  ? — Our's,  for 
example,  againft  which   thefe  ftupid  dogs 
are  complaining  in  libellous  pamphlets  and 
papers,  by  what  means  can  it  obviate  thefe 
difcontents? — Would  you   have  the  Mi- 
nifter  keep  a  flop-mop,  to  fupply  the  fans 
culotes   with     thofe    necetTaries  gratis?" — 
This    convincing    argument,    which    the 

whole 
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whole  company  applauded  with  a  loui 
laugh,  gave  my  right  honourable  advtr- 
farv  fuch  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
that,  without  permitting  me  to  reply,  he 
proceeded. — "  I  infill  upon  it,  that  there 
is  no  caufe  of  complaint  in  England;  no- 
body is  poor,  unlefs  it  be  by  their  own 
fault ;  and  nobody  is  oppreffed  ;  as  to  the 
common  people,  the  mob,  or  whatever 
you  pleafe  ,  to; :  tall  them  ;  what  were 
they  born  for  but  to  work?  And  here  comes 
a  fellow  and  tells  them  about  their  rights — 
They  have  no  rights — they  can  have  none, 
but  to  labour  for  their  fuperiors,  and  if 
they  are  idle,  'tis  their  own  faults,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  conftitution,  in  which 
there  are  no  imperfections,  and  which  can- 
not by  any  contrivance  be  made  better." 

"  Your  lordfhip,"  aniwered  I,  "  whofe 
comprehenfive  mind  probably  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  you  will  yourfelf 
make  one  of  that  illuilrious  body  that  Mr. 
Burke  defcribes  as  the  Corinthian  pillar 
of  polifhed  fociety,  has,  I  dare  fay,  in 
(-i  2  travel- 
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travelling  through  other  countries,  made 
the  government  of  your  own  your  peculiar 
ftudy,  and  by  contrafting  it  with  thofe  you 
have  feen,  you  have  learned  to  appreciate 
its  value — That  it  is  fuperior  tomoft,  per- 
haps, to  all  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  allow, 
yet  I  cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  without 
imperfections,  where  I  obferve  fuch  dread- 
ful contrails  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
under  it — Who  can  walk  through  the 
ilreets  of  London  without  being  {hocked 
with  them  ? — Here,  a  man,  who  pofldTes 
an  immenfe  income  which  has  been  given 
him  for  his  fervile  attendance,  or  his  venal 
voice,  an  income,  which  is  paid  from  the 
burthenfome  imports  laid  on  the  people,  is 
feen  driving  along  in  a  fplendid  equipage; 
his  very  fervants  cloathed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  teftifying,  by  their  looks, 
that  they  '  fare  fumptuoufly  every  day'— 
There,  extended  on  the  pavement,  lies 
one  of  thofe  very  people  whofe  labour 
has  probably  contributed  to  the  fupporc  of 
this  luxury,  begging  wherewithal  to  con- 
tinue 
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rihue  his  degraded  exiftence,  of  the  difguft- 
ed  paffenger,  who  turns  from  the  fpecta- 
cle  of  his  fqualid  wretchednefs — In  our 
daily  prints,  this  {hocking  inequality  is 
not  lefs  ftriking — In  one  paragraph,  we  are 
regaled  with  an  eulogiumon  the  innumera- 
ble bleffings,  the  abundant  profperity  of 
our  country;  in  the  next,  we  read  the  me- 
lancholy and  mortifying  lift  of  numberlefs 
unhappy  debtors,  who,  in  vain,  folicit, 
from  time  to  time,  the  mercy  of  the  lcgif- 
lature,  and  who  are  left  by  the  powers 
who  can  relieve  them,  to  linger  out  their 
unprofitable  lives,  and  to  perifh,  through 
penury  and  difeafe,  in  the  mod  loathfome 
confinements,  condemned  to  feel 

■— > '  The  horrors  of  a  gloomy  gaol, 

Unpkied  and  unheard,  where  mifery  moans; 
Where  ficknefs  pines ;  where  thirfl.  and  hunger 

burn, 
And  poor  misfortune,  feels  the  lafh  of  guilt.*' 

To-day,  we  fee  difplayed  in  tinfel  pane- 
gyric, the  fuperb  trappings,  the  gorgeous 

*  Thomfon. 
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ornaments,  the  jewels  of  immenfe  value, 
with  which  the  illuflrious  perfonages  of 
our  land  amaze  and  delight  us — To-mor- 
row, we  read  of  a  poor  man,  an  ancient 
woman,  a  deferted  child,  who  were  found 
dead  in  fuch  or  fuch  alleys  or  ltreet,  *  fup- 
pofed  to  have  perifhed  through  want,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;'  and  is  it 
poflible  to  help  exclaiming, 

'  take  phyfic  pomp— 

Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
So  flialt  thou  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
And  fhew  the  heavens  more  juft.*" 

The  young  peer,  who  had  fhewn  more 
patience  than  I  expected,  now  interrupted 
me — "  All  this  is  very  fine,  Sir,"  faid  he, 
"  but  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  all 
common  place  declamation,  (that  was  true 
enough)  and  does  not  go  to  prove,  that 
the  form  of  our  government  is  defective — 
mifery  exifts  every  where,  and  is  intended 
to  exift ;  even  according  to  your  own  quo- 

*  Shakefpeare. 
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tation,  it  is  allowed— 

*  And  (hew  the  heavens  more  juft.' 

It  is  heaven  fo  decides  then,  and  by   no 
means  the  fault  of  governments — It  is  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  cannot  be  changed." 
"  Thus  it  is,"  anfwered  I,  "  that  we  dare 
to  arraign  our  God  for  the  crimes  and  fol- 
lies of  man — that  God,  who  certainly  made 
none  of  his  creatures  to  be  miferable,  nor 
called  any  into  exiftence  only  to  live  pain- 
fully, and  perifh  wretchedly ;    but  when 
the    blind   felfifhnefs    of  man  diftributes 
what  Providence  has  given  ;  when  avarice 
accumulates,  and  power  ufurps,  fome  have 
fuperfluities,  which  contribute   nothing  to 
their  happinefs,  others   hardly   enough  to 
give  them  the  means  of  a  tolerable  exift- 
ence-r-Were  there,  indeed,  a  fure  appeal 
to  the  mercies  of  the  rich,  the  calamities 
of  the  poor  might  be  lefs  intolerable  ;   but 
it  is  too   certain,  that  high  affluence  and 
profperity  have  a  direct  tendency  to  harden 
the  temper.    How  few  do  we  meet  with 
G  4  who 
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who  can  feel  for  miferies  they  can- 
not imagine,  and  are  fure  they  can  never 
experience  ? — How  many,  who  have  hearts 
fo  indurated  by  their  own  fuccefs  or  for- 
tune, that  they  are  infenfible  to  generofity, 
and  eventojuftice? — How  many  more,  who 
would,  perhaps,  be  in  fome  degree  alive 
to  the  fenfations  of  humanity,  if  their 
bufinefs,  or  their  pleafures  allowed  them 
time  to  think,  but  who  are  fo  occupied  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  fo  little  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  difagreeable  fub- 
jects,  that  they  fhrink  from  the  detail  of 
poverty  and  forrow,  and  would  be  difguft- 
ed  with  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to  in- 
trude with  fuch  images 

*  On  ears  polite  ?  * 

"  Well,  Sir,"  cried  my  lord,  in  whofe 
hands  the  reft  of  the  company  continued 
to  leave  an  argument  in  which  they 
thought  he  had  greatly  the  advantage — 
"  Well,  Sir !  and  what  then  ? — Have  we 
not  laws,  by  which  our  poor  are  amply, 
magnificently  provided  for  ?" 
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"  That  they  were  intended  to  be  fp,  I 
believe,"  anfwered  I,  "  but  how  thofelaws 
are  perverted,  let  the  frequent,  the  merito- 
rious, but  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  amend 
them,  bear  witnefs — Their  abufe ;  the 
heavinefs  with  which  they  prefs  on  one 
part  of  the  community,  without  relieving 
the  other,  is  one  of  the  greateft  evils  we 
complain  of;  but  here,  as  in  twenty  other 
inftances,  every  attempt  at  redrefs  is 
filenced  by  the  noli  me  tangere,  which  our 
conftitution  has  been  made  to  fay,  and 
which  has  been  echoed,  without  enquiry, 
by  all  who  have  either  intereft  in  preferv- 
ing  the  inviolability  even  of  its  acknow- 
ledged defects,  or  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  prejudices,  that  make  them  believe 
that  our  anceftors  were  fo  much  wifer  than 
we  are ;  that  it  is  a  fort  of  facrilege  to  doubt 
the  perfection  of  the  ftructure  they  raifed, 
and  to  imagine  an  edifice  of  greater 
ftrength  and  fimplicity — If  thefe  prejudices 
are  enforced  and  continued — if  every  at- 
tempt to  repair  what  time  has  injured,  or 
G  c  amend 
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amend  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  defec- 
tive, is  oppofed  as  dangerous,  and  exe- 
crated as  impious;  let  us  go  on  till  the 
building  falls  upon  our  heads,  and  let 
thofe  who  efcape  the  ruins,  continue  to 
meditate  on  the  prodigious  advantage  of 
this  holy  reverence,  and  to  boaft  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  being  Englimmen  !" 

"  I  mould  be  glad,  Sir,  fince  you,  at 
leaft,  feem  to  have  none  of  this  refpect," 
faid  the  young  lawyer,  and  who  now 
thought  he  had  been  filent  long  enough— 
"  I  mould  be  glad  if  your  fagacity  would 
point  out  fome  of  thofe  other  defects  in 
the  ftructure  of  the  Englifh  conflitution, 
which,  doubtlefs,  you  have  discovered." 

"  That  is  not  very  difficult,"  I  replied, 
"  and  I  mould  begin  by  faying,  that  its 
very  foundation  is  defective,  from  the  in- 
equality of  reprefentation ;  (were  that  affer- 
tion  not  allowed  by  every  one  as  an  incon- 
trovertible truth ;  and  had  not  there  been 
fuch  repeated  mockeries,  fuch  frequently 
renewed  farces  acted,  to  amufe  us  with 

pretended 
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pretended  efforts  at  a  reform,  which  never 
were  intended,  nor  can  ever  be  carried 
into  effect,  but  by  the  unanimous  and  de- 
termined perfeverance  of  the  people) — To 
drop  the  metaphor,  let  me  turn  to  another 
very  common  fubject  of  acknowledged 
complaint — I  mean  the  penal  laws — laws, 
by  which  the  property  and  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  put  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
by  which  murder,  or  a  robbery  to  the 
amount  of  forty  Shillings,  are  offences 
equally  punifhed  with  death— Is  it  poffible 
to  reflect  without  horror,  on  the  numbers 
that  are  every  year  executed,  while  every 
year's  experience  evinces,  that  this  prodi- 
gality of  life  renders  the  punifhment  fa- 
miliar, and  prevents  not  crimes  ? — Is  there 
a  feflion  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  boys, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  are  not  condemned  ? 
— boys,  who,  deferted  from  their  infancy, 
have  been  driven,  by  ignorance  and  want, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  that  fociety,  which 

'  Shakes  her  incumbered  lap,  and  throws  them  out.'* 

*  Cowper. 
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Why  do  we  boaft  of  the  mildnefs  and  hu. 
manity  of  laws,  which   provides  punifh- 
ment  inftead  of  prevention  ?  And  can  we 
avoid   feeing,    that   while   they   give   up 
yearly  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner  greater 
numbers  than  die  the   victims  of  public 
juftice  in  all  the  other  European  countries 
reckoned  together ;  we  muft,  in  fpite  of 
our  national  vanity,  acknowledge,  either, 
that  the  Englifh   are  the  worft,  and  moft 
unprincipled  race  of  men  in  Europe,  or, 
that  their  penal  laws  are  the  moft  fanguina- 
ry  of  thofe  of  any  natioa  under  heaven. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
enormity,  which  I  cannot  help  calling  a 
national  difgrace  ;  but,  like   every  other 
endeavour  at  partial  correction  of  abufes, 
thefe  humane  efforts  have  been   baffled  on 
the  ufual  principle,  that  nothing  muft  be 
touched,     nothing   muft   be    changed" — 
"  Really,    Sir,"    faid    Mr.    Cranbourne, 
"  you  are  a  moft  able  advocate  for  beg- 
gars and  thieves/5 

"At 
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"  At  leaft,  Sir,    I  am    a  difinterefled 
one,  for  I  plead  for  thofe  who  cannot  fee 
me — but  it  is  not  for  beggars  and  thieves, 
as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay,  that  I  plead — it 
is  for  the  honor  of  my   country — for  the 
reform  of  the  laws,  which  occafion  beggars 
and   thieves    to   exift  in   fuch  numbers ; 
while  we   oftentatioufly  boaft,    that  thofe 
laws  are  the  beft  in  the  world.  Nor   is   it 
only  the  penal  laws  that  feem  to  want  al- 
teration ;  allow  me  to  obferve,  that  from 
the  continual  complaints  of  the  defects  of 
our  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  protection   of 
property,  it  does  not  feem  to  deferve  the 
praife  of  fuperiority  which  we  arrogantly 
claim — We   hear   every    day   of  fuits   in 
which  even  fuccefs  is  ruin ;  and  we  know, 
that  far  from  being  able  to  obtain  in  our 
courts,    that   fpeedy,  clear,   decifive,  and 
impartial  juftice,  which,  from   their  infti- 
tution  they  are  defigned  to  give,  a  victory 
(obtained,  after  being-  fent  through  them 
all)    is  often  much  worfe  than  a  retreat— 
the  remedy  more  fatal  than  the  difeafe — 

So 
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So  confcious  are  even  the  lawyers  them- 
felves   of  this,    that  if    one  of  them    (as 
may  happen)    has  a  perfonal  regard  for  his 
client,  and  is  willing   to  wave  pecuniary 
advantage  in  his  favor,  fuch  a  lawyer  will 
fay — "  Do  any  thing — fubmit  to  any  com- 
prornife — put    up   with   any   lofs,    rather 
than    go  to   law" — One   of  our  courts  is 
called  that  of  Equity,  where  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  deferted  and  unhappy  of 
every  defcription,  (who  have  money)  are 
to  find  protection  and  redrefs ;  yet  it  is  too 
certain,  that  fuch  are  the  delays,  fuch  the 
expences  in  this  court,  that  the  ruinous 
tedioufnefs  of  a  Chancery  fuit  is  become 
proverbial — the  opprened  may  perifh,  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  the  remedy  they  feek ; 
and   where,    under  the   direction  of   this 
court,  litigated  property  is  to  be  divided, 
it  continually  happens,  that,  by  the  time 
a  deciiion  is  obtained,  there  is  nothing  to 
divide — The  poet  I  jufl  now  quoted,  fays, 


-'  In  this  rank  age, 


Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required*.' 
*  Thomfon. 
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But  alas! — efpecial  care  is  taken,  that 
neither  reafon  nor  patriotifrn  fliali  touch  too 
rudely 

*  The  tolls  of  law,  where  dark,  infidious  men, 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth, 
And  lengthen  fimple  juftice  into  trade.*' 

And  yet 

*  How  glorious  mere  the  day  that  /aw  thefe  broht 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right,  f' 

"  As  to  your  poets,"  cried  Mr.  Cran- 
bourne  fupercilioufly — "  There  is  no  bring- 
ing argument  againfl:  their  flowery  decla- 
mation ;  fine  founding  words  about  rights 
and  liberties,  are  impofing  to  fuperficial 
underftandings,  but  cannot  convince  others 
— fine  flourishing  words  are  not  arguments.'* 

"  Nor  does  there,"  faidl,  "need  ar- 
guments, on  what  I  have  afierted — they 
are  matters  of  fa<5t,  and  not  of  fpecula- 
tion  or  opinion — truths,  which  cannot  be 

*  Thomfon. 
f  Ibid. 

denied, 
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denied,  and  which  it  would  require  fome 
fkill  to  palliate." 

"  As  to  truth,  Sir,  it  is  not  always  pro- 
per to  fpeak  it,  nay,  it  is  not  always  fafe 
to  the  well-being  of  a  ftate — The  queflion, 
I  think  is,  not  whether  a  thing  be  exactly 
conformable  to  your  Utopian  and  impracti- 
cable fehemes,  but  whether  it  be  expe- 
dient— We  know  that  truth  is  not  expe- 
dient, and  that  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce  obedience,  without  which 
it  would  not  go  on ;  not  to  liften  to  the 
reafoning  of  every  wild  dogmatift,  who 
fancies  himfelf  a  philofopher,  and  able  to 
mend  what  is  already  good — all  fuch 
mould  be  prevented  from  difleminating 
their  pernicious  doctrines,  which  ferve 
only  to  make  men  difcontent  with  their 
fituation,  to  raife  murmurs,  and  to  clog 
the  wheels  of  government. " 

This  fentence,  which  was  mod  confe- 
quentially  delivered,  was  applauded  by 
all  the  party,  as  I  had  nothing  to  offer 
againft  it,  but  that  truth  which  hud  juft 

been 
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been  pronounced  to  be  inexpedient,  I  de- 
clined the  conteft,  faying  only,  "  If  truth 
is  not  to  be  fpoken,  Sir,  in  a  government, 
calling  itfelf  free,  leaft  it  (hould  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  people,  who  are  governed  ; 
and  prevent  their  freely  fupplying  the 
oil,  that  facilitates  the  movement  of  the 
cumbrous  machine — If  fatts,  which  can- 
not be  denied,  be  reprefled ;  and  rea- 
fon,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  be 
ftifled;  the  time  is  not  far  diftant,  when 
fuch  a  country  may  fay,  adieu  liberty !— - 
Let  them,  therefore,  if  they  are  content 
to  do  fo,  begin  with  expelling  thofe  who 
dare  fpeak  truth,  and  are  fo  impudent  as  to 
reafon — *  Tous  ces  gens  qui  raifon  font  la 
pefle  d'un  etat.*'  I  then  left  my  adver- 
fary  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  imaginary 
fuperiority,  and  wandered  away  alone,  in- 
dulging contemplations,  mournful  con- 
templations, on  far  other  fubjecls. — The 
moment  I  am  in   folitude,  the   image  of 

*  Voltaire — '  All  thefe  reafoning  people  are  the 
very  curfes  of  a  government.' 

Geraldine 
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Geraldine  in  diftrefs,  Geraldine  contending 
with  irremediable  misfortunes,  recurs  to 
me ;  and  other  fubjedrs  of  regret,  add  bif- 
ternefs  to  my  reflections ;  perhaps,  there- 
fore, I  fhould  do  wifely,  to  mix  more  in 
fociety,  where  I  muff,  of  courfe 

*  Difgnife  the  thing  I  am, 
By  feeming  otherwife.' 

But  I  am  fo  poor  at  diflimulationi,  that' the 
pain  of  attempting  it,  is  more  harafling 
than  the  thoughts  I  would  fly  from. 

Write  tome  very  frequently,  my  friend; 
and  remember  as  he  wifhes  to  be  remem- 
bered, 

Your's  ever,  moft  affectionately, 
LIONEL    DESMOND. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XI. 

TO     MRS.     VERNE  Y. 

Bath,  April  20,  1791. 

I  AM  not  furprifed,  my  dear  fitter, 
but  I  am  very  forry  you  have  had  a  vifit 
from  your  hufband,  and  his  foreign  and 
Englifh  companions — I  forefee  no  poflible 
good  that  can  anfe  from  it,  though  I  will 
not  affecl:  fo  much  prefcience  as  to  point  out 
exa&ly  the  evils  1  apprehend;  one  of 
which,  however,  you  mull  yourfelf  fee,  I 
mean  the  expences  that  Verney  will  be 
drawn  into  to  give  himfclf  confequence 
among  thefe,  his  new  friends ;  but,  per- 
haps, he  may  be  content  to  exhibit  his 
Yorkshire  houfe,  with  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants he  had  lately  there,  to  do  its  honors, 
and  may  fpare  you,  notwithftanding  what 
he  faid  about  your  going  down  thither— 
Believe  me,  I  would  not  have  named  this 

circum- 
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circumftance,  as  you  have  fo  often  reproved 
me  for  fpeaking  with  afperity  of  Verney, 
could  I  have  fuppofed  it  poffible  that  you 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  party  who  were  fo 
latelycoll  ec"V.ed  there,  or  of  the  real  reafon 
which  made  him  oppofe   your  going  thi- 
ther with  your  children,  when  the  country 
was    pronounced  abfolutely   neceffary  for 
you  by  yourphyficians ;   forgive  me,  pray, 
if  I  thus  renew  difagreeable   recollections, 
but  I  do  not  love  you  fhould  now  go  where 
fuch  people  held  fo  lately  their  profligate 
focieties — I  do  not  love  that  my  Geraldine 
fhould  appear  a   neglected   and   unhappy 
wife,  prefiding  in  the  fame  fcenes  that  fo- 
recently  witneffed  the  orgies  of  Verney, 
Scarfdale,    Deybourne,    and  Newminfter, 
with    abandoned   proftitutes — Shall   I  go- 
farther,  and  add,  that  I  do  not  love  my 
Geraldine  fhould  be  where  Scarfdale  is  at 
all — you  have  often  yourfelf  obferved  his 
behaviour ;  and,  as  he  knows  you  cannot 
fail  to  underftand  it,  furely  it    is    incon- 
fiftent  with  your  character  to  allow  him  an 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  repeating  it ;  do  not  go  to 
Moorfly  Park,  my  fifter,  if  you  can  avoid 
it ;  and  if  it  cannot  otherwife  be  evaded, 
without  a  violation  of  what  you  think  your 
duty — obedience !  —unqualified  obedience! 
— I  will  contrive,  that  my  mother  fliali 
make  a  point  of  your  coming  hither;  a 
requeit    which    Verney    will  not    refufe, 
fince  he  believes  that  he  owes  to  her  the 
dilvharge  of  thofe  two   molt  troublefome 
debts ;   (though   it  certainly   was   not  by 
her  they  were  difcharged)  nor,  we:e  fome 
little  gratitude  out  of  the  queftion,  (which, 
perhaps,  u-ith  him  it  might  be,)  would  he, 
however  impolitic  he  is,  hazard  offending 
my  mother,  while  he  feels  the  daily  proba- 
bility of  his  being  under  the  neceffity  of 
afking  other  pecuniary  favors^ 

Let  me  hear,  by  an  early  poll,  that  you 
determine  on  this,  or  fome  other  equally 
proper  fcheme — Again  let  me  afk  your 
forgivenefs,  if  I  have  faid  too  much,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  impute  it  to  the  tender  affec- 
tion I  bear  you,  which  is,  you  know,  in- 

2  herent, 
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hercnt,  and  has  grown  up  with  me  from 
my  firft  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence — Alas! 
if  I  did  not  love  you,  what  elfe  fliould  I 
have  to  love  in  the  world  ?  My  other  lifter 
is  fo  much  older,  that  I  have  always  had 
my  affedtion  for  her,  "  chaftifed  by  fear," 
and  flie  is  now  afar  off,  and  time  and  dif- 
tance  are  cruel  enemies,  even  to  the  ties 
of  blood — My  brother  ! — alas !  does  he 
care  for  any  of  us,  and  is  it  poffible  to 
vvafte  ones  affedtion  on  apathy  and  indeci- 
flon?— My  mother!  I  truft,  I  venerate 
and  regard  her,  as  my  only  parent;  I 
think  myfelf  indebted  to  her  for  the  trou- 
ble fhe  has  taken  during  my  infancy  and  my 
childhood,  and  for  that  portion  of  regard 
which  fhe  is  able  to  fpare  me  (fince  I  be- 
lieve the  affedtions  are  involuntary)  from 
her  fon  ;  but  I  have  felt  too  much  awe,  to 
be  fenfible  towards  her,  of  that  fympathe- 
tic  and  gentle  affedtion  which  unites  me  to 
y0U — to  you,  my  Geraldine,  whofe  foft 
temper  is  ever  ready,  even  amidft  your 
friendly  chidings,  to  plead  for  your  flip- 
pant 
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pant  Fanny,  while  her  heart  finds  re- 
fpondent  fentiments  only  in  your's — Ah ! 
would  to  heaven  I  dared  entruft  you  with 

one,  which  is but  no  :    you  have  too 

many  troubles  of  your  own — Never,  ne- 
ver, may  your  tendernefs  for  me  add  to 
their  number. 

Your  uneafinefs  about  my  brother  is 
now,  I  hope,  relieved,  at  leaft  fo  far  as 
depends  on  knowing  where  he  is — My 
mother,  however,  is  fo  far  from  feeling 
herfelf  contented  at  the  accounts  he  has 
fent  her  of  his  journey  to  the  Archipelago, 
and.  his  Grecian  importations,  that  me  is, 
if  poffible,  more  uneafy  and  more  reftlefs 
than  fne  has  been  fince  his  abfence ;  for 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  quite  as  well  at  Ve- 
nice, with  his  Cypriot,  as  he  would  be  at 
Paris,  or  in  London,  with  any  connection 
of  the  fame  fort,  that  he  might  form  at 
either  of  thofe  places ;  and  certainly  we 
have  much  lefe  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied, 
than  if  he  had  added  to  our  family  allian- 
1  ces, 
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ces,  by  a  union  with  that  of  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  St.  Eloy. 

That  name  brings  to  my  mind,  or  rather 
to  the  end  of  my   pen,  another  name,  I 
mean,    that    of    Defmond.      His    uncle, 
who  is  ftill  here,    is  grown  quite  coy  upon 
that   fubjecl:,    though  willing  enough  to 
talk  to  me  upon  any  other ;  or  if  I  conti- 
nue, at  any  time,  to  oblige  him  to  fpeak 
upon  it,  his  anfwers  arepeevifh,  fhort,  and 
unfatisfactory — I  proteft    I   am  half    in- 
clined to  believe  the  venerable  veteran  is 
in  love  with  me  himfelf,  and  is  jealous  of 
my  grateful  recollection  of  his  nephew— 
Oh  !  how  I  fhould   be  delighted  to  have 
the  power  of  teizing  this  old  petrifaction. 
But,  alas !  my  dear  lifter,  is  all  exerted  in 
vain,  the  heart  of  the  Major  is  compofed 
of  fuch  impenetrable  fluff,  that,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  plaguing  him  any  way. 

Now  do  I  long  to  tell  you  a  little  of 
what  is  paffing  here;  but,  I  know,  the 
goffip  of  this  place  is  rather  irkfome  than 

pleafing 
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pleafing  to  you ;  and  I  am  often  rather  re- 
proved than  thanked,  for  endeavouring  to 
amufe  you  with  the  events,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, which  occupy  us  here,  and  gives 
us  the  requifite  iupplies  of  converfation  for 
the  tea  and  card  parties  ;  but,  indeed,  my 
Geraldine,  if  you  deprive  me,  by  your 
rigid  averfion  to  what  you  call  detraction, 
of  fuch  a  refource,  I  know  not  what  there 
will  remain  for  me  to  write  about,  and  to 
fill  thofe  long  letters  which  alone  fatisfy 
you ;  I  mult  not  fay  much  of  any  of  our 
own  family,  becaufe  you  fay  it  is  pert,  and 
undutiful,  and  I  know  not  what ;  if  I 
could  repeat  only  good  of  the  people  I  am 
among,  you  would  let  me  fill  quires  of 
paper  about  them  ;  but,  as  it  is,  if  I  re- 
port only  what  I  hear,  you  accufe  me  of 
being  as  fpitefully  fcandalous  as  the  dowa- 
gers, who  fit  in  tremendous  committees  on 
the  reputations  of  the  week — You  know, 
I  never  am  allowed  to  converfe  with  any  of 
the  literary  people  I  meet,  as  my  mother 
has  a  terrible  averfion  to  every  thing  that 
Vo  l.  II.  H  looks 
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looks  like  a  defire  to  acquire  knowledge; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  (he  profcribes 
every  fpecies  of  reading,  and  murmurs, 
when  fhe  cannot  abfolutely  prohibit  the 
fafhionable,  infipid  novel* 

There  is  fo  much  enquiry  of  the  fage, 
matronly    gentlewomen   of   her  acquaint- 
ance, who   are,  as  fhe  believes,  deep  in 
the  fecret,  as   to  what  books  are  proper, 
who  are  the  authors,  and  whether  there  be 
"  any   offence   in   them ;"    that,  by  the 
lime    thefe  voices   are  collected,   I  find, 
more  than  half  I  propofe  reading,  abfo- 
lutely forbidden — Novels,    it  is  decided, 
convey  the  poifon  of   bad  example  in  the 
foft  femblance  of  refined  fentiment — One 
contains  an   oblique  apology  for  fuicide ; 
afecond,  a  lurking  palliation  of  conjugal 
infidelity  ;  a  third,  a  fneer  againft  parental 
authority  ;  and  a  fourth,   againft  religion  ; 
fome   are   difliked  for   doctrines,    which, 
probably,  malice  only,  affuming  the  garb 
of  wifdom,    can  difcover  in  them  ;   and 
others,  becaufe  their  writers  have  either, 

in 
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in  their  private,    or  political  life,  given 
offence  to  the  prudery,  or  the   party  of 
fome  of  thefe  worthy  perfonages,  whom 
my  mother,   relying  on  their  reputation 
for  fanctity  and  fagacity,  chufes  to  con- 
fult ;  and  thus  I  am  reduced  to  practife  the 
finejfe  of  a  boarding-fchool   mifs,  and  to 
hide  thefe  objectionable   pages,  fron  an 
inquifition  not  lefs  fevere  than  that  which 
the  lovely   Serena*  fuftained,    or  I  muft 
•confine  myfelf  to  fuch  mawkifh  reading  as 
is  produced,  "  in  a  rivulet  of  text  running 
through  a  meadow  of  margin,"  in  the  foft 
femblance  of  letters,    "  from  Mifs  Eve- 
rilda  Evelyn,  to  Mifs  Vidtorina  Villars"— 
How  then,  my  lifter,  am  I  to  find  any 
thing  to  fay  but  of  living  characters  ?  or 
how    can  I   help    being  ifatirical   againft 
thofe  who  will  not  let  me  be  fentimental  ? 
— I   might,    indeed,     read    hiftory;    but 
whenever  I  attempt  to  do  fo,  I  am  to  tell  you 
the   truth,    driven   from  it   by   difgufl— 

*  Triumphs  of  temper. 

H  4  What 
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What  is  it,  but  a  miferably  mortifying  de. 
tail  of  crimes  and  follies  ? — of  the  guilt 
of  a  few,  and  the  fufferings  of  many, 
while  almoft  every  page  offers  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  what  I  never  will  believe 
— that  heaven  created  the  human  race  only 
to  deftroy  itfelf ;  and  that  in  placing  the 
various  fpecies  of  it,  in  various  climates, 
whence  they  acquired  various  complexions, 
habits,  and  languages ;  their  Creator 
meant  thefe  men  fhould  become  the  natu- 
ral enemies  of  each  other,  and  apply  the 
various  portions  of  reafon  he  has  allotted 
them,  only  in  ftudying  how  to  annoy  and 
murder  each  other. 

But  I  am  wandering,  in  my  wild  way, 
from  the  point;  and,  in  my  complaints, 
that  the  pretty,  foothing  tales  of  imagina- 
tion are  prohibited,  while  the  hideous  re- 
alities of  human  life  affright  me,  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  what  I  was  going  to  fay, 
which  is  not  at  all  fcandalous — -Oh  no  ! — 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  event  at  which 
you  will  rejoice — Your  old  friend,  Mifs 
5  Elford, 
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Elford,    has,    at   laft,  met  with   a   lover, 
who   really  purpofes  to  become  her  huf- 
band — He  is  a'phyfician  ;  very  well  look- 
ing, and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  younger 
than  herfelf—  She  is  in  love  !  —Oh  !   unde- 
fcribably  in  love — And  the  Doctor  forefees, 
in   her  extenfive   connexions,    advantages 
likely  to  arife  to  him  in  his  profeflion,  that 
will,  he  thinks,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  trifling  wants  of  fortune,  beauty,  and 
youth — I  dare  not  paint  to  you  the  ridicu- 
lous  love  fcenes  that  this  tender  pair  ex- 
hibit— You  have  feen  Mifs  Elford  in  love 
once   before,  and  can,   perhaps,    imagine 
how  fhe  exprefles  now  a  ftill  more  ardent 
paflion  ;  and  with  what  airs  of  antiquated 
coquetry  (he  recalls  the  Dodtor  to  his  alle- 
giance, if,  peradventure,   me   detedts    his 
eyes  wandering  towards  any  of  the  younger 
and  handfomer  part  of  the  company — The 
idea  here  is,  that  they  are  to   be  married 
very  foon,  and  I  really  wifh  they   may,  if 
it  be  only  in  the  hope,  that  Mifs  Elford, 
in  having  a  hufband  of  her  own,  will  be  fo 
H  3  engaged 
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engaged  by  her  own  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, as  to  let  the  reft  of  the  world  remain 
for  fome  time  unmolefted.  I  cannot  help 
it,  my  dear  filter,  if,  in  defpite  of  your 
gentle  admonitions,  I  do  hate  this  little, 
ihrivelled,  -fatirical  Sybil — It  was  from 
her,  I  find,  that  the  hiftory  of  my  bro- 
ther's adventures  with  the  St.  Eloy  family 
got  abroad  here,  with  numbevlefs  addi- 
tional circumftances  that  never  happened  ; 
and  it  is  of  her,  that  my  mother  learned 
what  I  wifhed  to  conceal  from  her,  the 
parties  that  Verney  lately  had  in  Yorkfhire. 
—Oh !  if  you  could  have  heard  how  fhe 
canted  about  "  her  dear,  her  amiable  Mrs.. 
Verney ;"  while  fhe  could  not  difguife  the 
pleafure  fhe  took  in  defcribing  your  huf- 
band's  foibles — you  would  have  been  con- 
vinced of  what  I  always  told  you ;  that 
under  uncommon  hypocricy,  fhe  conceals 
uncommon  malignity — As  to  myfelf,  I 
find  fhe  goes  about  talking  of  me  in  fuch 
terms  as  thefe  :  "  Did  you  fee  dear  Mifs 
Waverly  at  the  ball  laft  night  ? — Was  fhe 

not 
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not  charming  ? — I  think  fhe  never  looked 
fo  well ;  and  really  I  begin  to  be  a  convert 
to  the   opinion    of  thofe,  who   faid,    laft 
year,  when  ihe  firft  came  out,  that  fhe  was 
quite  as  handfome  as  her  fecond  filler,  Mrs. 
Verney,  the  celebrated  beauty — Mrs.  Ver- 
ney,    poor,  dear    creature  ! — (I   have  an 
amazing  regard  for  her,  and  have  loved 
her  from  our  childhood,  though  Ihe  is  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  I  am  !)  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney is  a  little  altered,  though  full  fo  very 
young — Poor  thing! — troubles,  like  her's, 
are  great  enemies  to  beauty,  which  is  but: 
as  the  flower  of  the  morning ;  but  however 
fhe  may  be  changed  in  appearance,  fhe  is 
flill  moft  amiable — indeed,  more  fo,   as  to 
gentlenefs  of  temper,  than  Mifs  Waverly, 
though^  is  a  fweet  girl,  and  has  no  fault, 
except,  perhaps,  a  little,  a  very  little  too 
much  vivacity,  which,,  it  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  my  worthy  friend,  her  mother,   to 
check;  judging,  indeed,  very  truly,  that  a 
young  perfon,  fo  much  followed  and  ad- 
mired, cannot  be  too  referved   and  cau- 
H  4  tious.'' 
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tious." — Yes!  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
impertinent  opinion,  this  odious  tabby 
(who  fays  fhe  is  only  a  year  or  two  youno-er 
than  you,  though  fhe  will  never  fee  forty 
again)  has  made  my  mother  fo  full  of  fears 
and  precautions,  that  I  am  neither  to  read 
any  books  but  thofe  that  are  ordered  by  the 
Divan,  of  which  fhe  is  deputy  chair- 
woman, or  to  fpeak  to  any  men  but  old 
fograms,  fuch  as  Major  Danby  ;  or  men  of 
large  fortune— My  mother  need  not  be  fo 
apprehenfive ;  firft,  becaufe  I  have  not 
the  lead  inclination  to  fet  out  for  Scotland 
with  any  of  the  infignificant  butterflies, 
whom  I  like  well  enough  to  have  flutter 
about  me  in  public  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe, 
if  I  had  fuch  a  fancy,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  has  the  leaft  notion  of  marrying 
a  young  woman  without  a  fortune,  or  with 
a  very  fmall  one— Even  the  fortunate  be- 
ings who  are  not  profcribed,  men  who 
can  make  a  fettlement,  have,  for  the  moll 
part,  but  little  inclination  to  encumber 
themfelves    with   a  portionlefs    wife;  and 

among 
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among  them  all,  I  know  none  who  anfwer 
my  ideas  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be — 
Alas !  there  is  but  one  in  the  world  whom 
I  ftiould  felecl:  as  the  hero  of  my  Romance, 
if  I  were  in  hafte  to  make  one. 

But  you  muft '  give  me  leave  to  deteffc 
Mifs  Elford  a  little ;  though,  indeed,  I 
have  not  in  my  heart  room  for  many  other 
fentiments  than  thofe  of  anxiety  and  ten- 
dernefs  for  you,  my  dear  Geraldinev 
Write  foon,  and  explicitly,  of  your  inten- 
tions, to 

Your  affectionate  and  faithful  J: 

FANNY  WAVERLlr* 


H5 
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LETTER    XIL 

Seymour  Street,  27th  April,  1791* 

YES!  my  fitter,  I  knew  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Verney  lived  when  he  was  laft 
in  Yorkfhire,  though  I   never  mentioned 
it,  and  had  fome  hope  it  might  have  efcap- 
ed  my   mother's  knowledge  and  your's— 
Alas !  Fanny !  I  cannot  be  ignorant,  how- 
ever I  defire  to  appear  fo,  of  the  extreme 
bitternefs  of  the  lot  to  which  I   am  con- 
demned ;  but  while  you  love  me — while  my 
charming   children    are    well — while   my 
mother  thinks  of  me  with  fome  intereit— 
snd  let  me  add,  while  I  have  a  few  friends, 
whofe  regard  is  fo  well  worth  poflefling, 
I  will  not  fink  under  it ;  but  will  fupport 
myfelf  by    the   reflexion,    that   I  do  my 
cuty,  and,  at  leaft,  deferve  a  better  fate — 
I  now  haften  to  the  other  parts  of  your  tet- 
ter— You  will  fee,  by  the  date  of  this,  that 
I  am  returned  to  London — and  you  well 

know 
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know  how  much  againft  my  inclination— 
However,  it  was  thought  better  than  go- 
ing into  Yorkfhire;  and  fortunately  for 
me,  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  who  is 
become  Mr.  Verney's  moft  intimate  friend, 
difcovered,  that  he  had  no  inclination  to 
go  at  this  feafon  into  fo  remote  a  part  of 
England — However,  Mr.  Verney  deter- 
mines to  entertain  him  here  in  a  ftyle 
which  may  do  honor  to  his  hofpitality ; 
and  as  frequent  dinners  are  to  be  given,  and 
the  Duke  profeffes  himfelf  diffatisfled, 
even  with  the  moft  luxurious  table,  where 
ladies  do  not  prefide,  I  have  been  compel- 
led to  quit  my  quiet  lodging,  and  am  to< 

remain  here  till indeed,   I  know  not 

till  when,  for  Mr.  Verney  is  as  unfettled  in- 
his  plans,  even  as  my  poor  brother  him- 
felf, and  without  the  docility  which  Wa~ 
verly  has,  who  will  generally  allow  fome- 
other  perfon  to  decide  for  him,,  and  then 
believes,  for  a  few  hours,  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed his  own  inclinationv 

H  6  All: 
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All  you  fay  about  Col.  Scarfdale  is  very 
true — It  is  impoffible  not  to  fee,  however 
I  have  endeavoured  to  mifunderftand  him ; 
that  his  pretended  friendfhip  for  Verney, 
does  not  prevent  his  forming  defignsj 
which  you  may  affure  yourfelf,  excite  only 
my  contempt,  and  add  abhorrence  of  his 
principles  to  perfonal  averfion — I  now  fee 
a  great  deal  more  of  him  than  I  do  of  Mr. 
Verney;  for  though  we  have  apparently 
inhabited  the  fame  houfe  thefe  three  days, 
we  have  met  only  once,  even  at  table,  and 
that  was  yefterday,  when  a  magnificent 
dinner  was  given  to  his  friends — CoK 
Scarfdale,  however,  is  very  obligingly 
willing  not  to  confign  me  to  folitude ; 
but,  fince  he  is  always  admitted  by  Mr. 
Verney's  dire&ion,  and  knows  I  am  never 
out,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  iuunter- 
ing  up  to  my  dreffing-room,  where  he 
plays  with  the  children,,  picks  up  my 
thread-paper,  infills  upon  bringing  me  new 
mufic,  and  on  reading  to  me  fome  novel 

ox 
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or  poem,  with  which  he  is  generally  fur- 
nifhed— If  coldnefs,  and  apparent  difguft, 
could  have  put  an  end  to  attendance  fo 
improper,  and  fo  uneafy  to  me,  it  certainly 
would  not  have  continued  beyond  the  fe- 
cond  morning,  but  to-day  is  the  third,  on 
which,  in  defpite  of  myfelf,  I  ihall  pro- 
bably be  condemned  to  endure  it — He  af- 
fects extreme  uneafinefs  at  the  ftate  of 
Verney's  affairs,  (though,  till  lately,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  my  folicitude 
about  them,  whenever  I  ventured  to  ex- 
prefs  it)  and  has  given  feveral  intimations, 
that  his  friend  has  formed  an  attachment 
to  fome  expenfive  woman — hints,  that  I 
determine  never  to  underftand — But,  when 
I  thus  evade  the  fubject  I  wifh  not  to  hear 
of,  he  lighs,  walks  about  the  room,  and., 
as  if  unable  to  reprefs  his  emotions,  cries, 
"  I  love  Verney  from  my  foul ;  but,  in 
this  inftance,.  I  cannot  excufe  him,  though. 
I  pity  him,  for  being  fo  infenfible  of  his 
own  happinefs ! — I  believe  he  is  the  only 
man  in  England  who  has  fo  little  tafte." 

This- 
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This,  they  fay,  is  fuch  a  common  jinejfe, 
and  has  been  ufed  fo  often,  that  I  rather 
wonder  the  Colonel,  who  piques  himfelf 
on  his  peculiar  talents  in  gallantry,  has 
not  recourfe  to  fome  lefs  hackneyed  expe- 
dient— I  muft  put  an  end  to  fuch  fort  of 
converfation,  however,  though  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it ;  as  my  fpeaking  to 
Verney,  (if  he  did  not  laugh  at  it,  as  he 
probably  would)  might  be  attended  with 
unpleafant  confequences.  To-morrow  the 
whole  party  dine  here  again  ;  and  I  have 
promifed  Mr.  Verney  to  go  to  Ranelagh 
with  them,  and  Mifs  Ayton,  who  is  fo 
good  as  to  come  to  me  whenever  thefe  en- 
gagements are  made,  that  I  may  not  be 
the  only  woman — Oh !  my  Fanny,  would 
you  were  with  me — Nothing  could  fo 
foothe  my  fufferings,  as  having  you,  to 
whom  I  might  weep  at  night,  when  I  have 
been  compelled  to  conceal  all  day  under 
affected  tranquillity,  the  anguifh  of  a 
breaking  heart — I  (hall  own  to  you,  my 
dear  fifter,  that  notwithstanding  the  refo- 

lutions 
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tions  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
to  be  patient  and  tranquil,  there  are  mo- 
ments, when  I  mod  fincerely   wifh  that  I 
and  my  babies  were  all  dead  together — 
What  will  become  of  us  ? — If,  as  I  greatly 
fear,  there  will  foon  be  nothing  left  but 
my  fettlement,  between  their  father  and 
utter  ruin — If  it  ever  does  come  to  that, 
of  which,    from   the    hints   dropped   by 
Scarfdale,  I  expect  every  day   to  hear,   I 
fhall,  if  I  have  any  fuch  power,  give  it  up 
to   him,    for   I   cannot  bear  his    diflrefs, 
while  I  have  the  means  of  relieving  it— 
However,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  fo  bad 
as   Scarfdale,    with  fome  very   unworthy 
view  of  his  own,  feems  inclined  to  repre- 
fent  it — But,  from  him,   I  have   heard  of: 
fuch  loffes  at  play  upon  the  turf,  and  in 
bets  of   other  forts,   that  if  only  half  of 
what  he  fays  be  true,  it  is  impoffible  this 
poor  infatuated  man  can  go  on  long — I 
need  not  fay  how  greatly  his  expences  are 
encreafed  by  the  prefent  fet  of  acquaint- 
ance he  has  got  into — I  have  fpoken  of  it 
4  to 
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to  him  at  the  only  moment  I  had  an  op- 
portunity, and  his  anfwer  was — i(  Pooh  !' 
don't  give  yourfelf  any  concern  about  that 
—I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  mall  take 
care  to  be  no  lofer,  but  very  much  other- 
wife." — This,  I  fuppofe,  meant,  that  he 
doubted  not  his  fuccefs  at  play  againft  the 
French  noblemen,  two  of  whom  are  men 
of  very  large  fortune — But  how  degrading 
is  fuch  a  fcheme  ! — how  unworthy  of  a 
man  profeffing  any  honor  or  principle  !-—■ 
Enough,  my  Fanny,  perhaps  too  much  on 
this  cruel  topic — I  will  try  to  talk  of  other 
things. 

I  cannot  help  fmiling  at  your  account  of 
my  old  acquaintance  Mifs  Elford,  whom  I 
have  heartily  forgiven,  not  only  for  the 
ftories  Ihe  once  fent  forth  about  Mr.  Mul- 
grave,  which  I  never  knew  (he  had  done 
till  lately  ;  but  for  the  little  air  of  triumph.' 
ihe  affumes  in  relating,  that  "  poor,  dear 
Mrs.  Verney  is  already  altered  in  her  ap- 
pearance, though  10  young  \" — Ah  !  it  is 
very  true,  indeed.,  my  love — I  not  only 

forgive 
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forgive  her,  but  am  really  very  glad  fhe  is 
at  length  likely  to  enter  happily  into  that 
ftate  which  has  always  been  the  great  ob- 
ject of  her  laudable  ambition — She  will 
now,  I  truft,  bear  lefs  enmity  towards  her 
young  married  friends,  (how  feldom,  alas! 
the  objects  of  well-founded  envy)  or  to- 
wards thofe  whofe  youth  and  charms  feem- 
ed  to  give  them  a  chance  which  me  herfelf 
defpaired  of — I  wifh,  however,  fhe  would 
not  befet  my  mother  with  ftories  of  Mr. 
Verney,  which  ferveonly  to  make  her  un- 
eafy,  without  producing  any  benefit  to  us. 
You  fay,  that  my  mother  certainly  did 
not  pay  off  thofe  two  debts  that  fo  fadly 
diftreffed  us  five  months  ago — Who  then 
could  it  be  ? — Since  I  have  been  convinced 
it  was  none  of  my  own  family,  I  have 
been,  I  own,  very  folicitous  to  difcover  to 
whom  fuch  an  obligation  is  owing ;  and  in 
the  indifcretion  of  my  curiofity,  I  have 
applied  to  Col.  Scarfdale,  who,  without 
directly  afTerting  it,  has  given  fuch  an- 
fwers,  as  would  (if  I  did  not  believe  him 

incapable 
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incapable  of  fuch  an  action,  even  from  in* 
terejled  motives)  have  led  me  to  imagine  it 
might  be  himfelf — Surely  this  cannot  be? 
—1  wifh  it  were  poffible  to  know. 

You  alk  me,  my  Fanny,  after  Mr.  Def- 
mond — Alas !  I  know  nothing  fatisfa&ory 
of  him  ;  and  have  fometimes  been  fo  anxi- 
ous to  hear  of  him,  as  to  think  of  writing 
to  Mr.  Bethel — Yet  a  fear  of  its  having  a 
lingular  and  improper  appearance,  has  al- 
ways deterred  me.     What  is  your  fecret^ 
my  dear  lifter,  which  you  will  not  commu- 
nicate, leaft  it  mould  add  to  my  troubles  ? 
— Does  it,  as  1  guefs,  relate  to  Defmond  ? 
— Oh  !   how  happy,  how  enviable,  would 
the  lot  of  that  woman  be,   who,   infpiring 
fuch   a  man   with    efteem    and    affection,, 
fliould  be  at  liberty  to  return  it — Need  I 
fay,  that  it  is  the  wiih  of  my  heart,  my 
Fanny,   might  be  that  fortunate  creature  ; 
yet,  let  me  not  aflift  in  cherilhing  an  hope 
that  may  ferve  only  to  embitter  her  life— 
I  have  heard  it  hinted,  (but  it  is  long  fince, 
and,  perhaps,  came  from  no  very  good  au- 
thority) 
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tbority)  that  he  is  already  attached,  with* 
the  moft  ardent  affection,  to  that  Madame 
de  Boifbelle,  who  fo  afliduoufly  attended 
him  in  his  illnefs ;  and  that  his  continuing  fo 
long  abroad,  is  owing  to  his  unwillingnefs 
to  leave  her — I  have  collected  this  intelli- 
gence partly  from  Col.  Scarfdale,  who  has. 
fome    correfpondence  abroad,    and  partly 
from  my  fervant  Manwaring,  whofe  lmf- 
band  is  an  old  friend   of  Warham's,  Mr* 
Defmond's  fervant,  and  now  and  then  has, 
a  letter  from  him — Upon  putting  all  the 
circumftances  together,    I  am    compelled 
to  give  that  credit  to  their  united  evidence^, 
which  I  fliould  not  have  given  to  the  Co- 
lonel alone,  who  feemed  to  triumph  migh- 
tily in  being  able  to  relate,  that  my  excel- 
lent and   virtuous  friend,  as  he  fneeringly 
calls  Defmond,  is  entangled  in  an  adven- 
ture   with  a    married    woman — Perhaps, 
however,    this    is    all   the    invention    of 
malice,  or  the  painting  of  ignorance-* Ma- 
lice,  that  will  not  allow    it  probable  mere 
friendlhip  Qiould  exift  between  two  perfans 

of 
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of  different  fexes ;    and   grofs  ignorance, 
that  cannot  imagine  itpoffible — May  heaven 
blefs  Defrnond,  whatever  are  his  profpedts 
and  connexions  !  and  may  he  be  as  happy  as 
he  deferves  to  be  ! — I  feel,  too  fenfibly,  the 
weight  of  our  obligation  to  him  whenever 
his  name  is   mentioned,  whenever  I  think 
of  him — Perhaps,  I  feel   it  the  more,  be- 
caufe  (you  only  excepted)  none  of  my  fa- 
mily feem  to  feel  it  at  all — My  brother,  I 
fear,  never  writes  to  him  ;  and  has  pro- 
bably committed  follies  as  great,  though 
not  fo  irretrievable,  as  thofe  from   which 
Defrnond  delivered  him. — Mr.  Verney  is 
continually  making  Defmond's  quixotifm 
the  fubjedt  of  his  ridicule  ;  (a  talent  which 
he  manages  generally  fo  as  to  attrad  ridi- 
cule himfelf)  and  my  mother  feems  rather 
forry  that  Defrnond  is  wifer  than  her  fon, 
than  obliged   to  him    for  having   exerted 
that  wifdom    in   his    behalf.     How  long, 
my  dear   Fanny,  has  your  reading  been 
under    profcription  ? — We   ufed    to   read 
what  we  would,  when  we  were  girls  toge- 
ther. 
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iher,  and  I  never  found  it  was  prejudicial 
to  either  of  us ;  but  my  mother  feems  to 
have  been  liftening  (notwithstanding  her 
diflike  of  women's  knowledge)  to  fome  of 
thofe  good  ladies,  who,  by  dint  of  a  tole- 
rable memory,  and  being  accuftomed  to 
aiTociate  with  men  of  letters,  have  collect- 
ed fome  phrafes  and  remarks,  which  they 
retail  in  lefs  enlightened  focieties,  and  im- 
mediately obtain  credit  for  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  penetration  and  fcience — But  if 
every  work  of  fancy  is  to  be  prohibited  in 
which  a  tale  is  told,  or  an  example  brouo-ht 
forward,  by  which  fome  of  thefe  ladies 
fuppofe,  that  the  errors  of  youth  may  be 
palliated,  or  the  imagination  awakened— 
1  know  no  book  of  amufement  that  can 
elcape  their  cenfure ;  and  the  whole  pha- 
lanx of  novels,  from  the  two  fir  ft  of  our 
claffics,  in  that  line  of  writing,  Richardfon 
and  Fielding,  to  the  lefs  exceptionable, 
though  certainly  lefs  attractive  inventors 
of  the  prefent  day,  muft  be  condemned 
with  lefs  mercy,  than  the  curate  and   the 

barber 
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barber  fhewed  to  the  collection  of   the 
Knight  of  the  forrowful  Countenance;  and 
then,  I  really  know  not  what  young  peo- 
ple (I   mean  young  women)  will  read  at 
all—  But  let  me  aik  thefe  fevere  female  cen- 
fors,  whether,  in  every  well-written  novel, 
vice,  and  even  weaknejfes,  that  deferve  not 
quite  fo  harfh  a  name,  are  not  exhibited, 
as  fubje<fting  thofe  who  are  examples  of 
them,    to   remorfe,    regret,    and    punilh- 
ment — And  fince  circumftances,  more  ini- 
mical to  innocence,  are  every  day  related, 
without  any  difguife,  or  with  very  little, 
in  the  public  prints ;  fince,  in  reading  the 
world,  a    girl   muft  fee  a   thoufand    very 
ugly  blots,  which  frequently  pafs  without 
any  cenfure  at  all — I  own,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, that  novel  reading,  can,  as  has  been 
alledged,  corrupt  the  imagination,  or  ener- 
vate the  heart ;  at  leafl,  fuch  a  defcription 
of  novels,  as  thofe  which  reprefent  human 
life  nearly  as  it  is ;  for,  as  to  others,  thofe 
wild  and  abfurd  writings,  that  defcribe  in 
inflated  language,  beings,  that  never  were, 

nor 
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tior  ever  will  be,  they  can  (if  any  young 
woman  has  fo  little  patience  and  tafte  as  to 
read  them)  no  more  contribute  to  form  the 
character  of  her  mind,  than  the  grotefque 
figures  of  fhepherdeffes,   on   French  fans 
and  Bergamot  boxes,  can  form  her  tafte  in 
drefs — Who  could,  for  a  moment,  feel  any 
impreffion  from  the  perufal  of  fuch  fluff  as 
this,  though  every  diurnal  print  puffed  its 
excellence,  and  every  petit  mdtre  fwore  it 
was  quite  the  thing — exquifite — pathetic 
— interefting. 

"  The  beautiful,  the   foft,   the  tender 
Iphigenia,  clofed  not,  during  the  tedious 
hours,  her  beauteous  eyes,  while  the  glo- 
rious flambeau  of  filver-flippered  day  funk 
beneath  the  encrimfoned  couch  of  coral- 
crowned  Thetis,  giving  up  the  dormant 
world  to  the  raven-embrace  of  all  o'ercloud- 
ing   night — When,    however,   the    matin. 
loving  lark,    or    rufTet    pinions,   floating 
amid  the  tiffany  clouds,  that  variegated,  in 
fleecy  undulation,  the  grey-invefted.  hea- 
vens, hailed  with  his  foul-reviving  note^ 

the 
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the  radient  countenance  of  returning  morn ; 
the  fweet,  the  mild,  the  elegantly  un- 
happy maid,  turned  towards  the  rofeate- 
ftreaming  Eaft,  thofe  fapphire  meffengers, 
that  expreffed,  in  language  of  fuch  exqui- 
lite  fenfibility,  every  emotion  of  her  deli- 
cate foul ;  and,  with  a  palpitating  llgh, 
arofe — She  clad  her  graceful  form  in  a 
clofe  jacket  of  Nakara  faun,  trimmed  with 
filver,  and  the  bloflbms  of  the  fweet-fcent- 
ed  pea,  intermixed  ;  her  petticoat  was  of 
white  fattin,  with  a  border  of  the  fame ; 
and  on  her  head,  half  hiding,  and  half  dif- 
covering  her  hyacinthine  locks,  flie  care- 
leffly  bound  a  glowing  wreath  of  African 
marygolds,  and  purple  China-after,  fur- 
mounting  the  whole  with  a  light  ker- 
chief of  pink  Italian  gauze,  embroidered 
by  herfelf  in  lilies  of  the  valley — She  then 
approached  the  window,  and  in  a  voice, 
whofe  dulcet  gurglings  emulated  the  coo- 
ings  of  the  enamoured  pigeon  of  the  woods, 
ihe  fighed  forth  the  following  exquifitively 
expreffive  ode." 

Now 
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Now  do  you  think,  my  dear  Fanny,  that 
either  good  or  harm  can  be  derived  from 
fuch  a  book  as  this  ? — Lofs  of  time  may  be, 
with  juftice,  objected  to  it,  but  no  other 
evil — A  feniible  girl  would  certainly  throw 
it  away  in  difguft  :  a  weak  one  (who  would 
probably  not  underftand  half  of  it,  could 
it  be  understood  at  all)  cries,  "  Dear  ! — 
how  fweet ! — charming  creature  ! — A  light 
kerchief  of  pink  Italian  gauze,  embroidered 
with  lilies  of  the  valley! — Her  voice,  the 
dulcet  gurglings  of  the  enamoured  pigeon 
of  the  woods  !" — And  then,  meaning  only 
to  enquire,  whether  this  amiable  Iphige- 
nia  was  happy  or  no  ? — She  fits  down  to 
have  her  hair  curled — reads  as  faft,  as  the 
rofeate  rays,  and  azure  adventures,  will  let 
her,  to  the  end,  and  forgetting  them  all— • 
drefTes  herfelf  and  goes  to  Ranelagh,  or 
the  opera,  where  fhe  tells  fome  little  cream- 
coloured  beau  what  a  dear,  divine  novel 
fhe  has  been  reading ;  but  of  which,  in 
fa<ft,  fhe  has  forgotten  every  word. 

Vol.  II.  I  I  own 
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I  own  it  has  often  ftruck  me  as  a  Angular 
inconfiftency,  that,  while  novels  have  been 
condemned  as  being  injurious  to  the  intereft 
of  virtue,  the  piay-houfe  has  been  called  the 
fchool  of  morality — The  comedies  of  the 
laft  century  are  almoft,  without  exception, 
fo  grofs,  that,  with  all  the  alterations  they 
have  received,  they  are  very  unfit  for  that 
part  of  the  audience  to  whom  novel  read- 
ing is  deemed  pernicious,  nor  is  the  ex- 
ample to  be  derived  from  them  very  con- 
ducive to  the  interefts  of  morality  ;  for, 
not  only  the  rake  and  the  coquette  of  the 
piece  are  generally  made  happy,  but  thofe 
duties  of  life,  to  which  novel-reading  is 
believed  to  be  prejudicial,  are  almoft  al- 
ways violated  with  impunity,  or  rendered 
ridiculous  by  "  the  trick  of  the  fcene"-— 
Age,  which  ought  to  be  refpetted,  is  in- 
variably exhibited,  as  hateful  and  con- 
temptible— To  cheat  an  old  father,  or 
laugh  at  a  fat  aunt,  are  the  fupreme  me- 
rits of  the  heroes  and  heroines ;  and  though 
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nothing  is  more  out  of  nature  than  the  old 
man  of  the  ftage — I  cannot  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  fcene   is  a  fchool  of  morality  for . 
youth,  which  teaches  them,  that  age  and 
infirmity,  are  fubjedts  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule— Such,  however,  is  the  tafte  of  the 
Englifh  in  their  theatrical  amufements — 
And  now,  when  the  very  offenfive  jeft  is 
no  longer  admitted,  portraits  of  folly,  ex- 
aggerated till    they  lofe  all   refemblance, 
harlequin  tricks,  and  pantbmimieal  efcapes, 
are  fubftituted  to  keep  the  audience  awake, 
and  are  accepted  in  place  of  genuine  wit, 
of  which  it  muft  be  owned,  there   is  "  a 
plentiful  lack"  (with  fome  ftrong  excep- 
tions, however)  in  our  modern  comedy — 
All  this  is  very  well,  if  we  take  it  as  mere 
amufement ;  but,  what  I  quarrel  with,  is 
the  canting  fallacy  of  calling  the  ftage  the 
fchool   of  morality — Rouffeau  fays,   very 
juftly,  "  II  n'y  a  que  la  railon  qui  ne  foit 
bonne  a  rien  fur  la  fcene*" — A  reafonable 

*  It  is  reafon  only  that  is  worth  nothing  on  the 
ftage. 
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man  would  be  a  chara&er  infupportably 
flat  and  infipid  even  on  the  French  ftage, 
and  on  the  Englifh,  would  not  be  endured 
to  the  end  of  the  flrft  fcene — Even  thofe 
charming  pieces,  which  are  called  drames, 
fuch  as  le  Pere  de  famille,  l'lndigent,  le 
Philofophe  fans  le  fcavoir,  would,  how- 
ever well  they  might  be  tranflated,  adapt- 
ed to  our  manners,  and  reprefented,  lull 
an  Englifh  audience  to  fleep,  though  they 
exhibit  domeftic  fcenes,  by  which  mora- 
lity and  virtue  are  moil  forcibly  inculcat- 
ed ;  and  fuch,  as  by  coming  "  home  to 
the  bufinefs  and  bofoms"  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  audience,  might  be,  indeed, 
jeflons  in  that  fchool,  which  our  theatre 
certainly  does  not  form  ;  though  the  care- 
ful mothers,  who  dread  the  evil  influence 
of  novels,  carry  their  daughters  to  its 
moft  exceptionable  reprefentations. 

In  regard  to  novels,  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking another  ftrange  inconfiftency, 
which  is,  that  the  great  name  of  Richard- 
fon,  (and  great  it  certainly  deferves  to  be) 
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makes,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  prefcriptive 
deference,  thofe  fcenes,  thofe  defcriptions, 
pafs  uncenfured  in  Pamela  and  Clarifla, 
which  are  infinitely  more  improper  for  the 
perufal  of  young  women,  than  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  novels  of  the  prefent 
day  ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid, 
that,  if  they  do  no  good,  they  do  no 
harm ;  and  that  there  is  a  chance,  that 
thofe  who  will  read  nothing,  if  they  do 
not  read  novels,  may  collect  from  them 
fome  few  ideas,  that  are  not  either  falla- 
cious, or  abfurd,  to  add  to  the  very  fcanty 
Hock  which  their  ufual  infipidity  of  life 
has  afforded  them — As  to  myfelf,  I  read, 
you  know,  all  forts  of  books,  and  have 
done  fo  ever  fince  I  was  out  of  the  nurfery,- 
for  my  mother  had  then  no  notion  of  re- 
training me — Novels,  of  courfe,  and  thofe 
very  indifferent  novels,  were  the  firft  that 
I  could  obtain  ;  and  I  ran  through  them 
with  extreme  avidity,  often  forgetting  to 
practife  my  leffon  on  the  harpfichord,  or  to 
learn  my  French  tafk,  while  I  got  up  into 
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my  own  room,  and  devoured  with  an  eager 
appetite,  the  mawkifh  pages  that  told  of 
damfels,  mofl  exquifitely  beautiful,  con- 
fined by  a  cruel  father,  and  efcaping  to  an 
heroic  lover,  while  a  wicked  Lord  laid  in 
wait  to  tear  her  from  him,  and  carried  her 
to   fome    remote  caftle — Thofe  delighted 
me  mod  that  ended  miferably ;  and  having 
tortured  me  through  the  laft  volume  with 
impoffible  diftrefs,  ended  in  the  funeral  of 
the  heroine — Had  the  imagination  of  a 
young  perfon  been  liable  to  be  much  affect- 
ed by  thefe  fort  of  hiftories,  mine  would, 
probably,  have  taken  a  romantic  turn,  and 
at  eighteen,  when  I  was  married,  I  mould 
have  hefitated  whether  I  mould  obey  my 
friends  directions,  or  have  waited  till  the 
hero  appeared,  who   would  have  been  im- 
printed on   my  mind,    from  fome  of  the 
charming    fabulous  creatures,  of  whom  I 
had  read  in  novels. — But,  far  from  doing 
fo,  I  was,  you  fee,  "  obedient — very  obe- 
dient ;"  and,  in  the  four   years  that  have 
fince  paft,  I  have  thought  only  of  being  a 
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quiet  wife,  and  a  good  nurfe,  and  of  ful- 
filling, as  well  as  I  can,  the  part  which 
has  been  chofen  for  me — I  know  not  how 
I  have  Hid  into  all  this  egotifm,  from  a 
defence  of  novel-reading — It  has,  however, 
ferved  to  detach  my  thoughts  from  fub~ 
jects  of  "  fad  import ;"  and  1  have  written 
myfelf  into  fome  degree  of  chearfulnefs ; 
before  I  relapfe,  therefore,  I  will  bid  you, 
my  beloved  Fanny,  adieu  ! 

GERALDINE  VERNEY. 
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LETTER    XIII. 

TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Bath,  May  17th,  1792. 

I N  purfuance  of  my  promife,  which, 
though  it  was,  perhaps,  indifcreet  to  give 
it,  I  hold  facred  now  that  it  is  given  ;  I 
write  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  relate  an 
hiftory  that  cannot  but  wound  you  moft 
cruelly,  and  add  to  that  melancholy  de- 
fpondence  too  vifible  in  your  laft  letters— 
I  believe  I  told  you*  that  Geraldine  was 
fuddenly  returned  to  London,  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  her  hufband,  and  that  his  ftyle  of 
living  at  his  houfe  in  Seymour-ftreet,  far 
from  having  been  reduced  by  the  late  un- 
toward circumftances  that  befel  him  there, 
was  more  extravagant  and  profufe  than  be- 
fore— He  was  fuppofed  to  have  won  confi- 

-  In  a  letter  which  does  not  appear. 
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derable  fums  of  money  from  the  Duke  de 
Romagnecourt,  and  fome  other  French- 
men of  fortune,  emigrants  in  England  ; 
and  it  was  to  do  the  honors  of  his  houfe  to 
thefe  new  friends,  that  his  wife,  who  could 
no  longer  plead  the  excufe  of  ill  health, 
was  compelled,  in  obedience  to  his  wiflies, 
to  leave  her  quiet  retirement  at  Sheen,  and 
return  to  witnefs  follies  me  could  not  check, 
and  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  ruin,  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  her  to  prevent. 

In  my  way  through  London,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  I  called  at  her  door,  merely  to 
make  an  enquiry  after  her,  and  not  expecting 
to  fee  her — The  fervant,  however,  whom  I 
fpoke  to,  informed  me  fhe  had  been  fome 
days  in   London,  was  then  at  home,  and 
would,  he  believed,  fee  me.     I  fent  up  my 
name,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  was  grati- 
fied by  the  expreffion  of  pleafure,  which  I 
faw  on  the  countenance  of  Geraldine,  who, 
inftead  of  receiving  me  with  the  formality 
of  mere  acquaintance,  held  out  her  hand 
to  me,  and  called  me  her  good  friend. 
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The  features  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
fitting  with  her,  wore,  I  thought,  a  very 
different  meaning — This  was  Colonel  Scarf, 
dale,  who   looked  at  me  as  if  he  at  once 
contemned  me  as  a  rural  Squire,  and  dif- 
liked  me  as  an  unwelcome  intruder — while 
the  evident  preference  that  Geraldine  gave 
me  by  addrefling  all    her  converfation  to 
me,  and  enquiring  folicitoufly  about  you, 
feemed  every  moment  to  encreafe  his  dif- 
pleafure ;    flill,    however,    he   (laid — now 
humming  an  air — and  now  making  a  vio- 
lent noife  with  the  little  boy,  for  whom  he 
affects  the  moft  extravagant  fondnefs ;  and 
though  I  wifhed  very  much  to  have  fome 
converfation   with    Geraldine,    in  which, 
notwithstanding  her  referve,  I  might  have 
learned  more  of  her  real  fituation,  than  I 
can  gather  from  public  report — I  found  the 
Colonel  determined  to  flay  too  ;  and  that 
he  was  fo  much  domefticated  in  the  houfe, 
that  he  dreffed  there,  and   was,  that  day, 
to  make  one  of  a  large  party  that    were 
coming  to  dinner — As  I  was  under  the  ne- 
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ceflity  of  leaving  London  early  the  next 
morning,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  attempt- 
ing another  interview  with  her ;  but  as 
foon  as  I  arrived  at  Bath,  I  waited  on  her 
mother  and  her  lifter,  and  fortunately 
found  the  latter  at  home  alone. 

Fanny  Waverly  received  me  with  great 
pleafure,.  and  was  not  lefs  early  and  eager 
in  her  enquiries  after  you,  than  Geraldine 
had  been  two  days  before — When  I  told 
her  that  you  were,  from  your  own  account,, 
fo  far  recovered  of  your  accident,  that  you 
talked  of  leaving  off  the  fling  in  which  your 
arm  had  been  confined — her  eyes  fparkled 
with  pleafure;  but  when  I  added,,  that 
you  fpoke  lefs  favourably  of  your  general 
health,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  returning 
foon  to  England,  fhe  evidently  drooped  in, 
dejedtion  ;  and  when  I  led  the  difcourfe 
towards  Geraldine,  as  I  immediately  did,_ 
fhe  diflolved  in  tears- 
She  told  me,  that  the  fituation  of  her 
fifter  gave  her  the  mod  cruel  alarms ;  that 
Verney  was  moil  undoubtedly  ruined  be- 
I  6  yond- 
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yond  remedy  ;  and  that  (he  feared  his  real 
reafon  for  having  brought  back  Geraldine 
to  his  houfe,  was,  a  hope  of  perfuading 
her  to  give  up  her  fettlement,  and  enable 
him  to  fell  his  Yorkshire  eftate,  which, 
faid  lhe,  "  I  have  too  much  reafon  to  be- 
lieve my  lifter  will  confent  to — Nor  is  this 
all  .my  fear — Geraldine  is  young,  and  very 
lovely— Every  man  of  intrigue,  who  fees 
fuch  a  woman  neglected,  or  even  worfe 
treated  by  her  hulband,  is  ready  to  form 
defigns  for  himfelf — I  know  there  are,  at 
this  time,  many  fuch  furrounding  my  lifter; 
and  though  the  purity  of  her  heart,  the 
excellence  of  her  underftanding,  and  her 
exceffive  tendernefs  for  her  children,  are 
fecurities  for  her  conduct,  which  I  cannot 
a  moment  doubt ;  yet,  I  have  fuch  an 
opinion  of  Verney,  that  I  am  not  certain 
he  is  not  capable  qJ  the  moft  infamous  pro- 
ceedings, even  towards  his  wife,  if,  by 
fuch,  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  a    little  longer  the  wild   career, 
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which  his  mad  infatuation  reprefents  as  the 
only  one  worthy  of  a  man  of  falhion." 

This  remark  added  to  what  I  had  made 
in  town  on  the  behaviour  of  Colonel  Scarf- 
dale,  and  my  opinion  of  Verney,  which  is 
not  at  all  better  than  that  Fanny  entertains 
of  him,  ftartled  me  extremely — "  If  fuch, 
my  dear  Mifs  Waverly,"  faid  I,  "  are  your 
apprehenfions  for  your  fifter,  furely  your 
mother,  or  your  brother,  ought  to  inter- 
fere, before  they  can  be  realized — Surely, 
they  ought  to   refcue  this  excellent  and 
lovely  woman  from  the  power  of  a  huf- 
band,  of  whom  fuch  horrors  can  be  fufpedt- 
ed."— "  Alas  !    Mr.  Bethel,"  replied  fhe, 
"  how  can   I  mention  fuch  dreadful  ideas 
to  my  mother  ?  who,  confcious,  I  believe, 
that  Geraldine  was  the  victim  of  duty,  and 
married  only  in  compliance  with  her  and 
my   father's  wifhes,    now   endeavours   to 
efcape  the  conviction,  that  me  has  condemn- 
ed her  to  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  deflinies, 
and  will  not  fee  or  hear,  if  ihe  can  by  any 
means  efcape  it,  what  is,  unhappily,  too 
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evident  to  the  reft  of  the  world— Wrapt 
up,  as  her  whole  foul  has  ever  been  in  my 
brother,  fhe  has  always  thought,  that  in 
marrying  her  daughters,  in  what  is  called, 
a  prudent  way,  that  is,  to  men  of  large 
fortune,  fhe  had  taken  fufficient  trouble 
about  them  ;  lhe  never  confidered  whether 
there  were  any  other  fources  of  unhappi- 
nefs  than  want  of  money ;  nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  her,  that  in  giving  Geraldine  to  a 
man  of  fortune  and  family,  fhe  overlooked 
circumftances  in  the  chara&er  of  Verney, 
(though,  when  he  married,  his  character 
was  not  developed)  that  might  make  her 
daughter  liable  to  all  the  diftrefles  and 
inconveniencies  of  poverty — To  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  fo,  is  to  be  convinced, 
that  fhe  has  wanted  either  judgment  or 
tendernefs,  and  fhe  takes  refuge  in  cards 
and  company  againft  the  reproaches  of 
her  own  heart — I  have  ventured,  however, 
fince  I  received  fome  hints  of  the  probabi- 
lity there  was,  that  Geraldine  fhould  be 
perfuaded  to  part  with,  her  fettlement,  to 
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implore  my  mother's  attention  to  a  circum- 
flance  fo  deftru&ive,  but  fhe  impatiently 
anfwered,  that  I  talked  nonfenfe ;  for  that 
the  truftees  to  her  marriage-articles,  would 
take  efpecial  care  to  prevent  her  commit- 
ting fuch  a  folly — As  to  any  other  fears  I 
entertain,  fuch  as  thofe  I  have  juft  now- 
mentioned,  my  mother  would  treat  them 
as  a  romantic  chimera  of  mine,  and  refent 
my  fuppofing  them  probable  or  poffible — 
How  then  I  can  venture  to  make  reprefenta- 
tions  to  my  mother,  which  would,  proba- 
bly, be  ill  received  and  fruitlefs?  or  which, 
were  fhe  to  attend  to  them  a  moment,  fhe 
would,  perhaps,  find  fome  occafion  to 
condemn  as  futile,  becaufe  fhe  would  dif- 
like  to  do  that,  which,  if  fhe  allows  them 
well  founded,  fhe  ought  to  do— I  mean, 
to  take  her  daughter  to  her  own  houfe,  as 
the  only  proper  afylum,  if  fhe  is  compelled 
to  quit  that  of  her  hufband — This,  how- 
ever, I  know  my  mother  will  avoid,  for 
Geraldine  will  never  leave  her  children, 
and  my  mother  difiikes  their  noife,   and 
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the  trouble  they  occafion  in  an  houfe  ;  and 
fhe  is,  in  fhort,  for  why  may  I  not  fpeak 
the  truth  to  you  ?  juft  at  that  period  of 
life,  when  the  character  retains  little  that 
is  feminine,  but  a  love  of  trifles,  and  a 
redoubled  attachment  to  fome  one  weak- 
nefs  that  has  long  been  cherilhed — Such  is 
her  violent  partiality  to  my  brother,  for 
whom  (notwithftanding  the  little  encou- 
ragement his  entrance  into  the  world  has 
given  to  fuch  hopes)  fhe  looks  forward  to- 
wards titles  and  dignities,  which  fhe  ima- 
gines his  fortune  will  command,  and  his 
merit  deferve — There  are  fome  hearts, 
Mr.  Bethel,  that  have  not  room  for  more 
than  one  ftrong  affection — Such,  I  fuppofe, 
is  my  mother's — The  reft  of  it,  which  her 
daughters  might  have  occupied,  is  filled 
with  trifling  objects — and but  I  be- 
lieve, you  will  think  me  very  wrong," 
continued  (he,  "  and,  perhaps,  I  have  al- 
ready faid  too  much — I  meant,  however, 
to  account  to  you  for  omitting  to  do,  what 
certainly  appears  moft  rational  under  the 
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apprehenfions  I  have  ventured  to  exprefs  to 


vou." 


I  was  fo  much  ftruck  by  the  manner,  as 
well  as  the  purport  of  this  anfwer — fo  con- 
cerned for  the  fituation  of  Geraldine — and 
fo  affected  by  the  tender  intereft  her  lifter 
thus  exprefled,  that  I  could  neither  find 
words,  immediately  to  do  juftice  to  my 
feelings,  nor,  in  my  mind,  any  remedy, 
for  the  unhappy  circumftances  that  excited 
them — Your  charge,  my  dear  Defmond, 
to  ufe  your  fortune  without  fcruple,  in  the 
fervice  of  Geraldine,  cannot  here  be  exe- 
cuted ;  for  to  her,  it  would  be  worfe  than 
ufelefs,  while  her  hufband  would  derive 
from  it  the  means  of  continuing  his  career 
of  vice  and  folly,  yet  fomething  mould  be 
done,  and  done  immediately,  to  fave  her 
fenfible  heart  from  the  anguifh  it  muft  en- 
dure for  her  children — to  fpare  her  the 
mortification  and  mifery  me  muft  feel  in 
feeing  herfelf  at  the  mercy  of  a  wretch, 
who  is  believed  capable  of  fuch  actions  as 
Fanny  Waverly,  I  fear  with  too  much  rea- 
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fon,  reprefents  him  as  likely  to  practifc 
As  I  wifhed  to  have  time  to  reflect  on  what 
meafures  were  the  molt  proper,  fince  of  her 
own  family  there  feemed  fo  little  to  hope, 
I  took  leave  of  Mifs  Waverly,  and  return- 
ed to  my  lodgings ;  but  my  thoughts 
dwelt  in  vain  on  the  fubject — I  faw  no  way 
in  which  it  was  proper,  or  even  poffible, 
for  the  molt  difinterefted  friendfhip  to  in- 
terfere between  a  man  and  his  wife — If 
Verney  is  determined  to  ruin  himfelf  and 
her,  I  fee  not  by  what  means  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, or  on  what  pretence,  even  her 
own  family,  can  feparate  them,  while  he 
chufes  me  mould  remain  the  victim  of  his 
diffipation,  or  hopes  to  derive,  from  the 
admiration  fhe  excites,  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing it ;  for  to  fuch  a  plan  Fanny  Wa- 
verly undoubtedly  alluded ;  and  I  have 
fince  heard,  that  Scarfdale,  who  has  been 
long  trying  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the 
favor  of  Geraldine  in  vain,  has  found  it 
much  eafier  to  embarrafs  her  hufband's 
affairs  fo  much,  as  to  have  a  profpeft  of 
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obtaining  that  influence  over  her,  from  ne- 
ceflity,  which,  from  any  other  motive  he 
could  never  obtain — But,  I  think,  if  I 
know  any  thing  of  the  fpirit  and  temper  of 
that  incomparable  woman ;  fhe  will  fpurn, 
with  deteftation,  a  monfter,  who  purfues 
the  gratification  of  his  paffions  by  perfidy 
fo  atrocious — There  was  a  time,  when 
new  to  the  world,  and  unhackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,  I  lhould  have  felt  indigna- 
tion at  the  mere  reprefentation  of  fuch  cha- 
racters as  thofe  of  Verney  and  Scarfdale3 
and  lhould  have  thought  it  a  mifanthropic 
libel  on  human  nature — But,  alas !  I 
know  that  fuch  men  do  exifl ;  and  I  know 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fave  Gerald ine 
from  them,  if  they  unite  in  deftroying  her 
peace  and  her  reputation — I  here  break 
off,  to  keep  an  appointment  I  have  made 
with  Fanny  Waverly,  to  meet  at  a  book- 
feller's  ihop,  and  walk  together — You  will 
fmile,  or  rather,  you  would  fmile  at  any 
other  time,  in  figuring  to  yourfelf,  your 
fage  Mentor,  making  an  aflignation  with  a 
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fprightly  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty — But 
this  is  the  only  way,  by  which  I  can  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her 
alone— And  I  am  one  of  the  favored  few, 
whom  her  difcreet  mother  allows  to  con- 
verfe  with  her — Louifa,  who  is  a  great  fa- 
vorite, and  who  loves  Mifs  Waverly  ex- 
tremely, is,  however,  to  make  a  third  in 
our  party* 

May  1 8th,  1791.. 

Well !  my  friend — I  am  returned  from 
my  tete-a-tete  with  this  young  beauty,  and 
with  an  aching  heart,  but  aching  from 
other  motives  than  thofe  of  love — The 
week  that  has  elapfed  fince  I  laft  converfed: 
with  her  about  Geraldine,  has  produced 
fome  of  the  events  fhe  then  expected,  and 
others,  of  which  fhe  had  no  apprehenfion., 

Waverly,  your  travelling  companion 
is  fuddenly  returned  to  England,  while  his 
mother  and  his  filler  thought  him  at  Ve- 
nice, with  a  nymph  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  Ifle  of  Cyprefs,  whither  he  went 
with    fome    other    young   Englifhmen — 

Some 
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Some  mifadventure,  by  which  he  loft  the 
lad)',    difgufted   him    with    their  fociety, 
and  meeting  at  Genoa,  with  a  Captain  of  a 
merchantman,  juft  coming  to  England,  he 
embarked,  after  half-an- hour's  debate,  with 
only  one  of  his  fervants,  leaving  the  others 
with  his  baggage  to  follow  ;  and  having  a 
very  quick  paffage,  he  landed  near  Lon- 
don ;    and  in   fourteen  hours   arrived  at 
Bath,  to  the  extreme    fatisfadtion   of  his 
mother,  who  received  him,  as  if  the  whole 
time  of  his  abfence  had  been  pafled  in  re- 
fining  his  manners,    and   cultivating   his 
underftanding— I   believe  (though  Fanny 
does  not  fay  fo)  that  there  is  no  very  vifible 
improvement  in  either ;  but  that  he  has 
picked  up,  at  every  place,  fome  fmall  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  reigning  follies,  without  hav- 
ing dropped  thofe  that  he  had  acquired  be- 
fore he  fet  out — But  his  mother,  who  be- 
lieves he  has  completed  the  courfe  of  .ftudy 
and  education  which  is  requifite  to  a  man 
of  fortune,  and  "  of  a  certain   ftyle,"  is 
now  moft  eagerly  folicitous  to  have  him 
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married ;  and  Fanny  tells  me,  that,  from 
every  appearance,  at  prefent,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that,  by  the  mutual  endeavours 
of  the  two  elder  ladies,  Mrs.  Fairfax  and 
Mrs.  Waverly,  this  great  event  may  be 
accomplifhed— The  eldeft  Mifs  Fairfax 
(your  fair  ariftocrate,  at  Margate)  is  the 
lady  whofe  happy  deftiny  it  will  be,  to  fix 
this  fluctuating  lover. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  no  other- 
wife,  than,  as  it  occupies  entirely  the  ma- 
ternal feelings  of  Mrs.  Waverly,  and  pre- 
vents her  giving  any  attention  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  her  daughter  Verney,  and  will  as 
certainly  be  a  reafon  againft  her  affording 
her,  even  that  pecuniary  affiftance,  which 
I  greatly  fear  flie  may  now  want,  for  the 
cataftrophe  of  Verney's  affairs,  fo  long 
forefeen,  is  at  length  arrived — The  fudden 
encreafe  of  expence  which  he  rufhed  into 
in  London,  ended  in  his  giving  up  the 
leafe  of  the  houfe,  and  all  its  furniture,  to 
his  creditors ;  and  it  is  advertifed  for  fale 
on  the  30th  inftant — Geraldine,  and  her 
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children,  have,  of  courfe,  left  it ;  but  not 
to  go  to  Moorefly  Park,  which  is    made 
over  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  furni- 
ture, and  flock,  to  Colonel  Scarfdale,  as 
is  faid,  towards  the  difcharge  of  a  confi- 
derable  debt,  of  what  is  called   honor — 
Verney  himfelf,  who  feems  totally  infen- 
fible  to  the  fufferings  of  his  wife,  and  has 
left  her  to   flruggle  againft  them  alone,  is 
either   gone,  or  going  to  Germany   with 
the  Duke  de  Romagnecourt,  and  his  party, 
who  are  about  to  join  the  exiled    French. 
Princes — Fanny   Waverly  told  me,    with 
many  tears,  that  her  filler  was  gone  into  a 
fraall  lodging  at  Kenfington,  for  thofe  at 
Sheen,  humble  as  they  once  appeared,  flie 
now  thought  too  expenfive  for  her ;  that 
flie  did  not  intend  to  remain  fo  near  Lon- 
don, but  to  find  forne  cheap  retirement  in 
a  diftant  country,  where  flie  might  conceal 
her  forrows  from  thofe,  to  whom  the  fight 
of  them  would  be  oppreffive.— Thus,  my 
dear  Defmond,  I  have   executed  the  mofl 
uneafy  tafk  I  ever  undertook,  that  of  relat- 
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ing  the  calamities  that  feem  likely  to  over- 
whelm our  charming  friend — Be  not,  how- 
ever, in  pain  about  her  immediate  fituation, 
as  to  money — I  have  fettled  with  Fanny 
Waverly  the  means  of  being,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  her  banker,  without  her  knowing 
that  any  but  her  own  family  execute  this 
office — And  I  have  entreated  this  amiable 
girl  to  endeavour  to  obtain  leave  of  her  mo- 
ther to  go  to  her  lifter  in  this  hour  of  bitter 
diftrefs— -This,  however,  is  a  permiffion 
that  Fanny  has  already  folicited  in  vain ; 
nor  can  fhe  obtain  of  Mrs.  Waverly  any 
other  attention  to  the  cruel  fituation  of 
Geraldine,  than  what  the  old  lady  thinks 
neceffary,  to  prevent  the  circumftances  fhe 
is  under,  from  bringing  any  fort  of  dif- 
grace  on  the  reft  of  the  family,  and  injur- 
ing her  prefent  projects,  in  regard  to  her 
fon,  which  are  alone  near  her  heart. 

I  direct  this  to  St.  Germains,  where 
your  laft  letter  tells  me  you  will,  by  this 
time,  be  arrived,  to  remain  fome  time,  I 
cannot  imagine  why,  and  do  not  aik,  as  if 
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you  had  chofen  I  lhould  know,  you  would 
probably  have  told  me — However,  my 
bufinefs  is  to  forward  this  letter  to  you,  by 
as  quick  a  conveyance  as  poflible — I  luckily 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  iof  by  a  fer. 
vant  belonging  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  is  going  to  rejoin  his  mailer  at  Paris.  I 
fhall  be  impatient  to  hear  from  you— Let  me 
foon  have  that  fatisfa&ion  ;  and  let  me  hear 
that  the  defpondence  is  gone,  which,  at 
your  age,  and  with  your  character,  is  a 
weaknefs  you  ought  not  to  indulge. — 
Adieu ! 

Moft  faithfully  your's, 

E.    BETHEL, 


Vol.  II.  K  LET- 
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LETTER    XIV. 

TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

May  2G"h,   1 791. 

"AT  length,  my  Fanny,  I  begin  to  re- 
cover— It  is  now  three  days  fince  I  have 
been  fettled  at  my  new  abode,  and  return- 
ing tranquillity — I  mean  outward  tranquil- 
lity, (for  that  of  the  heart  and  fpirit  can 
never  more  be  mine)  gives  me  a  little  time 
to  collect  my  troubled  thoughts — 

*'  And  on  the  heat  and  flame  of  my  endurance, 
Sprinkle  cooi  patience.*" 

But  be  not  uneafy  about  me  —  I  am  not  ill 
— I  am  only  languid  from  the  feverity  of 
my  paft  fufferings,  and  that  languor  is 
every  day  decreafing. 

My  two  eldeft  children  are  quite  well ; 
and  my  little  George  is  as  gaily  playing  on 

*  Shakefpeare. 
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the  turf  here,  as  he  ufed  to  be  on  that  of 
the  lawn  at  Linwell,  or  the  park  at  Moore- 
fly — places,  of  which   I  once  hoped,    he 
would  be  the  inheritor — But,  of  my  dif- 
appointed  hopes,  my  lovely  boy  is  uncon- 
fcious ! — yet  he   continually  brings   tears 
into  my  eyes,  by   aiking,  why   we  came 
hither  ? — what  is  become  of  his  papa,  of 
the  fervants,  and  the  horfes,  whofe  names 
they  had  taught  him,  and  of  the  maid  who 
ufed  to  wait   upon  me? — I  endeavour  to 
divert  thefe  infantine  enquiries  as  much  as 
I  can,  for  they  affect  me  more  than  even 
my    own   melancholy   reflections — Fortu- 
nately it  is  a  feafon  when  he  is  eafily  amuf-  . 
ed — I  fend  him  out  with  his  fifter  and  his 
maid  into  the  furrounding  meadows,  where, 
after  their  maid  has  drefTed  their  hats  with 
cowflips,    orchiffes,    cuckoo-flowers,    and 
golden-cups — my  Harriet  brings  home  her 
lap   full   of  thefe  "  gay  children  of  the 
May,"  and,    in  her   imperfect  language, 
fays,  they  are  for  "  dear  mama." 
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While  my  little  prattlers  are  abfent,  I 
hang  over  the  cradle  of  my  infant  William, 
whofe  health  has  again  been  fadly  difor- 
dered  by  all  the  anxiety  I  have  endured  ; 
yet,  for  his  fake,  I  endeavoured  to  reprefs 
thofe  acute  feelings  with  which  my  heart 
was  torn  in  pieces ;  but  fuch  were  their 
nature,  that  it  was  impoflible  my  health 
fliould  not  be  affected,  and,  of  courfe,  that 
of  the  child,  who,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  I  have,  perhaps,  done  wrong  to 
continue  nourishing  at  my  breaft,  efpecial- 
ly  as  I  think  he  has  never  recovered  the 
firit  fhock  he  received,  when,  at  his  birth, 
I  fir  ft  knew  fo  much,  and  fo  fuddenly,  of 
the  difarranged  ftate  of  Mr.  Verney's  cir- 
cumftances — Compared  with  the  lofs  of 
my  child,  every  other  evil  would  foe  as 
nothing ;  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  wilh 
him  to  live,  fince  to  live  is  but  to  fuffer. — 
But  again,  my  dear  iifter.,  I  check  thefe 
mournful  thoughts,  with  which  I  <ought 
not  to  opprefs  you;  and  again,  I  affure 
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you,  that  when  none  of  thefe  apprehen- 
fions  affail  my  heart,  I  am  not  fo  unhappy 
as  you  fay  you  fear  I  am — If  I  obtain  re- 
folution  enough  to  look  calmly  at  the 
change  which  has  befallen  me,  1  fee  much 
lefs  to  regret  than  moft  people  would  dis- 
cover— The  only  pleafure  I  have  loft  in 
lofing  high  affluence,  is  that  of  having  the 
power  to  befriend  the  unhappy,  to  whom 
lean  now  give  only  my  tears;  but,  for 
the  reft,  what  have  I  loft,  that  I  ought  to 
lament  ? — The  turbulent  and  joylefs  focie- 
ties  which  Mr.  Verney  loved,  were  to  me 
only  fatiguing  and  difagreeable — The 
parties  of  fafhionable  men  that  he  con- 
tinually collected,  offered  me  neither  ra- 
tional converfation,  nor  permanent  friend- 
ship— and  the  women,  with  whom  I  was, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connections,  com- 
pelled to  affociate,  were  fo  infipid,  or  fo 
vain  ;  fo  devoted  to  the  card-table,  or  oc? 
cupied  by  the  rage  of  being  admired,  that 
their  acquaintance  gave  me  as  little  plea- 
fure as  mine  feemed  to  give  them  ;  and  our 
K  3  inter- 
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intercourfe  was,  after  two  or  three  formal 
dinners,  reduced  to  the  flight  civility  of 
fending  cards  to  each  other  four  or  five 
times  in  a  winter.  The  fineries  in  which 
Mr.  Verney's  vanity  drefled  me  out,  (he 
called  it  love,  I  think,  for  a  little  time) 
never  gave  me  a  moment's  pleafure  ;  and 
when  laft  year,  Colonel  Scarfdale  perfuaded 
him,  that  I  ought  to  be  prefented,  and  ap- 
pear fometimes  at  court,  I  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  fuch  ceremonies  were  for  me 
the  heavieft  punifhments  that  could  be  de. 
vifed;  and,  indeed,  few  of  thofe  whofe 
pride  or  intereft  made  their  attendance  on 
them  more  frequent,  were  apparently  more 
delighted  than  I  was,  for  they  feemed  uni- 
verially  to  feel  under  all  the  apparent  gaie- 
ty and  fplendor  the  influence  of  the  Damon 

ennui — 

"  That  realm  be  rules,  and'mfuperb  attire, 
Vifits  each  earthly  palace.*" 

Now,  I  believe,  my  Fanny,  I    am  for 
ever  exempt  from  being  a  vifitor  where 

*  Havley. 
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this  hideous  phantom  holds  his  eternal 
reign  ;  and  he  will  not,  I  trull:,  fcek  me 
in  the  farm  houfe  I  now  inhabit,  and 
which  I  am  going  to  defcribe  to  you. 

The  fituation  of  it  is  charming — It 
fiands  on  a  rifing  ground  among  meadows, 
of  which  poetry,  in  the  mod  flowery  lan- 
guage, could  hardly  exaggerate  the  beauty 
— Through  thefe  yellow  meads,  the  Wye 
takes  its  "  finuous  courfe,"  till  its  progrefs 
is  concealed  by  projecting  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  rifing  beyond  the  meadows ; 
their  fummits  bare  and  rocky,  their  fides 
cloathed  with  woods,  which,  at  this  time, 
exhibit  every  varied  tint  of  vivid  and  early 
vegetation — Forgive  me,  if  I  borrow  here 
the  aid  of  a  poet,  whofe  powerful  pen, 
with  more  than  the  magic  of  the  pencil, 
brings  whatever  he  defcribes  immediately 
before  the  eye. 

"  No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Tho'  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  fome, 
And  of  a  wannifh  grey,  the  willow  fuch  ; 
And  poplar,  that  with  filver  lines  his  leaf; 
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And  afti,  far  ftretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  flill, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-furviving~oak  ; 
Some  glofly-leaved  and  mining  in  the  fun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific  ;  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffufing  odours.*" 

Beneath  thefe  varied  woods  are  a  tract  of 
orchards,  now  covered  with  bloom,  giv- 
ing completely  the  idea  of  the 

"  Primavera  Candida  e  vermiglia.f " 

A  cottage  or  two,  almoft  embofomed 
among  the  trees,  are  marked  rather  by  the 
fmoke  arifing  from  their  chimneys,  than 
by  their  concealed  thatch  ;  but  thus  dimly 
feen,  they  give  chearfulnefs  to  the  land- 
fcape — Behind  the  houfe,  the  country 
wears  quite  another  afpect — It  rifes  abrupt- 
ly into  fmall  knolls,  too  fteep  for  the 
ploughs,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
not  much  worth  cultivation;  fince  it  is  in 

*  Cowper. 
f  Petrarch. 
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the  lower  part  a  black  moor,  and  the  hil- 
locks are  of  yellow  fand,  producing  little 
but  the  heath  and  the  whortle-berry*— The 
higher  ridges,  furze,  or  thorns,  with  here 
and  there,  in  the  hollows,  tufts  of  felf- 
planted  oaks. 

From  this  rude  tratt  of  country,  the  gar- 
den of  this  houfe  is  divided,  in  fome  parts, 
by  an  old  wall,  in  others,  by  a  thick  hedge 
of  yew  and  holly,  the  growth  of  centuries ; 
for  this  is  an  old  manorial  refidence  ;  and 
befides  the  long  row  of  firs,  of  very  ancient 
date,  that  fhade  part  of  the  garden,  has 
many  marks  of  having  been  once  the  abode 
of  opulent  pofTefTors,  who  ornamented  it 
in  the  tafte  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived. 
The  laft  improvements  in  the  houfe  appear 
ro  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  Firft ;  but  thofe  in  the  gar- 
den are  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  ftyle  that 
was  imported  from  Holland  by  William, 
when  he  was  fent  for  to  fecure  the  liberty 

*  Whortlc-berry,  or  hurts.    Vaccinium  Myrtillua 
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of  Engliflimen,  and  teach  them  to  curtail 
that  of  their  trees — I  mean  the  tafte  which 
decorated  our  gardens  with  rows  of  ever- 
greens, formally  planted,  and  cut  into  the 
imagined  fhapes  of  men,  peacocks,,  and; 
fundry  other  forms— 

"  Gorgoiis  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire."' 

The  laft  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  was  an 
old  and  rich  farmer,,  who  had  no  relifh  for 
thefe  monuments  of  former  elegance ;  but 
the  wife  of  him  who  now  rents  it,  and  of 
whom  I  hire  my  apartments,  told  mej 
with  great  exultation,  that  Jhe  had  caufed 
one  of  the  men,,  at  his  leifure  hours,  to  clip 
them  into  their  former  beauty,  and  "  make 
them  fit  to  be  feen,  all's  one,  as  folks  fay, 
they  ufed  to  be  in  the  old  Squire's  time." — 
But,  as  this  ruftic  fculptor  of  vegetables  is 
not  very  expert  in  his  artythe  box,  the  hol- 
ly, and  the  yew,  have  loft  all  refemblance  to 
themfelves,  without  finding  any  other— 
In  the  borders  beneath  them,  however,. 
there  are  a  great  many  flowers,  whofe  roots. 

have 
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have  furvived  thofe  who  planted  them, 
and  thefe  are  even  fcattered  over  the  rough 
parts  of  the  enclofure,  which  is  given  up 
to  the  culinary  productions,  or  left  wholly 
uncultivated 

"  Along  the  wafte,  where  once  the  garden  fmiled, 
And  where  ftill  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild.*" 

And  it  is  among  thefe,  which  are  now 
peeping  through  the  grafs,  or  blooming,, 
unfeen,  among  the  thyme,  balm,  and  la- 
vender, that  I,  in  my  melancholy  medita- 
tions, repeat 

"  The  tender  rofe  which  feems  in  winter  dead, 
Revives  in  Spring,  and  lifts  its  dewy  head  : 
But  we — the  great,  the  glorious,  and  the  wife  ! 
When  once  the  hand  of  death  has  clos'd  our  eyes — f 

Or  rather,  the  lighter  comment  of  a  very 
agreeable  French  authorefs  on  this  text, 
which  concludes  with 

"  Mais  helas ! — pour  vouloir  rev.ivr.Cj 
La  vie  eft  il  un  bien  fi  doux  ? 

*  Goldfmith. 

-)•  I dv Ilium  of  M'ofchus  on  the  death  of  Bion. 

K.  6  Quand 
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Quand  nous  l'aimons  tant,  fongeons  nous 
De.combien  de  chagrins,  fa  perte  nous  delivre  ? 
Elle  n'eft  qu'un  amas  dc  craintes,  de  douleurs, 
De  travaux,  de  foucis,  de  peines. 
Pour  qui  connoit  les  miferes  humaines ; 
Mourir  n'eft  pas  le  plus  grands  des  malheurs.f  " 

But  I  am  getting  again  into  reflexions, 
which  I  blame  myfeif  for  indulging,  and 
moralizing,  when  I  undertook  to  give  you 
a  pidure  of  my  abode. 

The  houfe  itfelf  is  very  old ;  wide,  pro- 
jecting cafements,  divided  by  heavy  ftone 
work,  a  great  brick  hall,  and 

"  Paflages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

May  give  you  fome  idea,  and  perhaps  a 
dreary  idea  of  the  fort  of  houfe. — The  far- 
mer, and  his  family,  inhabit  the  northern 
end  of  it,  which  was  once  the  fervants 
apartments,  kitchen,  and  buttery — The 
rooms,  however,  which  I  have  taken,  are 
not  fo  forlorn,  as  from  the  general  air  of 
the  houfe  you  would  fuppofe — I   have   a 

f  Les  fleurs,  Idylle  par  Madame  des-Houlieres. 

parlour 
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parlour  wainfcotted  and  carpetted — The 
chimney,  indeed,  is  very  large,  but,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  is 

"  With  flowers  and  fennel  gay,*" 

And  will,  I  dare  fay,  look  very  well  with 
a  blazing  wood  fire  in  it — Above,  I  have 
a  very  good  bed-chamber  for  myfelf,  and 
one,    ftill   better,  immediately  adjoining, 
for  my  children;  thefe  are  papered,  and 
though  not  in  a  very  modern  flyle,  perhaps, 
they  are  clean,  and  warm — I  have  defired 
fome   great,    old,    family   pictures,    with 
which  both  thefe  and  the  parlour  were  dif- 
figured,  might  be   removed,  and  I   lhall 
fupply  the  places  of  thefe  heroes,  who  bled 
in  the  civil  wars,  (as  I  guefs,  by  their  wigs 
and  their  armour)  and  the  dames,  whofe 
fimpering  charms  rewarded  their  prowefs, 
but  whofe  very  names  are  now  forgotten, 
(fad  leffon  to  human  vanity  !)   with  rude 
brackets   of  wood,  on  which  1  lhall  p*it 

*  Goldfmith. 

1         flowers, 
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flowers,  and  between  them  fhelves  for  the 
books  I  have  brought  with  me — Thefe  lit- 
tle arrangements  ferve  to  occupy  my  mind ; 
and  I  forget  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  which  I  am  deprived,  in  contriving 
how  I  may  ftill  obtain  thofe  few,  which 
(perhaps,  from  fingularity  of  tafte)  are 
more  neceflary  to  my  content,  than  the 
fide-board  of  plate,  the  elegant  furniture, 
and  handfome  carriages,  I  have  parted 
with. 

I  think  more  of  their  late  thoughtlefs 
owner,  poor  Verney  !  yet  why  do  I  fpeak 
of  him  in  a  tone  of  pity,  when  he  is,  pro- 
bably, much  happier  than  I  am  ? — I  have 
had  no  other  letter  from  him  fince  our. 
hafty  parting  in  London,  than  that,  where- 
in he  very  briefly  afiented  to  my  propofedi 
retirement ;  and  faid,  though  not  in  diredt 
terms,  that  if  I  did  not  embarrafs  him 
about  money,  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  with 
myfelf  and  my  children  whatever  I  thought 
good — I  will  not  comment  on  this — I  wilL 
endeavour  not  to  think  of  it— -I  turn  always. 

with, 
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with  painful  pleafures,  to  fome  other  fub- 
jects ;  but  to  one  I  think  with  pleafure  only. 
I  am  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Bethel  is  at  Bath, 
that  you  have  fuch  long  and  pleafant 
converfations  with  him,  and  that  his  charm- 
ing girl  is  fo  much  with  you — He  is  a  man 
whom  I  have  always  regarded  and  efteemed 
for  his  own  fake,  as  well  as  becaufe  he  wa3 
fo  excellent  a  guardian,  and  is  fo  warm  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Defmond. — You  hear  that 
Defmond  is  at  St.  Germains,  that  place  is, 
I  fuppofe,  the  refidence  of  Madame  de 
Boifbelle,  when  fhe  is  not  with  her  brother. 
— But  Mr.  Bethel  tells  you  that  Defmond 
is  quite  reftored  to  health,  and  only  occa- 
fionally  wears  his  arm  in  a  fling — may  he 
foon  lofe  even  that  recollection  of  his  pain- 
ful adventure  ! — I  rauft  now,  my  Fanny, 
bid  you  adieu  !  my  letter  is  very  long,  yet 
I  have  written  it  all  while  my  little  William 
has  been  fleeping,  and  my  other  charmers 
walking  with  their  maid  in  the  fhade  of  one 
of  the  woods,  which  a  ruftic  bridge  thrown 
acrofs  the  river,  puts  within  our  reach — 

It 
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It  is  now  near  their  hour  of  dinner,  and  I 
fee  them  from  my  window  crofting  the 
meadow  ;  I  go  to  meet  them,  and  help  to 
bring  them  home,  as  I  fee,  by  his  actions 
that  George  complains  of  being  tired,  and 
folicits  his  Peggy  to  carry  him  as  well  as 
his  lifter.  I  will  feal  my  letter  on  my  re_ 
turn,  as  it  cannot  go  to  the  pofl  till  to. 
morrow. 

May  29th,  Nine  at  Night. 

I  did  not  imagine,  my  Fanny,  in  leav- 
ing my  letter  unfealed  this  morning,  that 
I  fhould  have  to  add  to  its  contents,  the 
hiftory  of  a  circumftance  that  has  furprifed 
me  a  good  deal. 

On  my  meeting  my  children  in  the  field 
below  the  houfe,  their  maid  told  me,  that 
Mafter  George  had  tired  himfelf  fo  by 
playing  with  a  gentleman  whom  they  had 
met,  and  with  a  great  dog  he  had  with 
him,  that  fhe  could  hardly  get  him  home. 
I  enquired  who  the  gentleman  v.  as  ?  and 
heard,  that  they  had  feen  him  reading  in 
the  wood,  and  that  the  dog,  which  was  a 
large  water-fpaniel,    having  ran  towards 

the 
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the  children,  and  fomewhat  alarmed  the 
little  girl,  his  mafter,  who  was,  as  Peggy 
defcribed  him,  "  one  of  the  moft  hand- 
fome  gentlemen  (he  ever  fet  eyes  upon," 
had  come  up  to  them,  and  afked  very  ea- 
gerly, whofe  children  they  were  ;  and  hear- 
ing that  their  names  were  Verney,  he  had 
taken  them  both  up  and  kiffed  them — That 
the  little  boy  looked  earneftlyat  him,  and 
then  returned  his  fondnefs ;  and  that  oncCj 
in  playing  with  him,  the  gentleman,  called 
him  George,  as  if  he  had  known  him  be- 
fore— I  defired  the  maid  to  defcribe   the 
figure  of  this  gentleman,    that  I  might 
know  if  it  were  any  of  my  acquaintance- 
She  faid,  "  that  he  was  a  tall,  and,   (ac- 
cording to  her  phrafe)  quite  a  grand  looking 
man,  though  not  lufty,  but  rather  thinnljh ; 
he  had  dark  eyes,  brighter  than  any  dia- 
monds, and  brown  hair  ;  but  that  he  look- 
ed a  little  pale,  as  if  he  was  fick ;  and 
though  he  feemed  in  his  way  fomehow  like 
an  officer,  that  he  was  left-handed." — Till 
now,  I  had  formed,  I  own,  a  vague,  and 

yet 
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yet  a  very  uneafy  idea,  that  this  ftranger, 
who  knew  the  name  of  my  little  boy  fo 
well,  might  be  Colonel  Scarfdale;  but 
this  defcription  did  not  at  all  anfwer  his 
perfon  ;  and  then  I  recollected,  that  if  it 
had  been  him,  George  would  have  known 
him,  and  indeed  the  maid  alfo,  who  has 
been  fo  lately  accuftomed  to  fee  him  every 
day — I  then  fuppofed  it  might  be  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  bade 
Peggy  defcribe  him  to  the  farmer's  wife 
and  fervants,  which  fhe  has  juft  done,  and 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  fuch  perfon  in  this 
country  that  they  know  of,  and  that  the 
neareft  gentleman's  feat  is  above  feven 
miles  off — I  have  again  been  queftion- 
ing  Peggy,  as  this  ftranger's  having  fo 
much  noticed  the  children,  has  made  a 
great  impreflion  on  my  mind — She  fays, 
fhe  is  fure,  from  his  manner,  that  it  is 
fome  gentleman  who  had  been  acquainted 
in  the  family,  becaufe  he  feemed  fo  fond 
of  them,  and  "  fomehow  glad  to  fee 
them,"  and  that  he  afked  George  if  he 

often 
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often  walked  in  that  wood,  and  whether 
his  mama  ever  walked  there? — "  And  to 
be  Cure,  Ma'am," remarks  Peggy.,"  it  muft 
be  fomebody  that  knows  you,  or  how 
Jhould  he  enquire  after  the  children's 
mama,  for  I  never  told  him  whether  they 
had  a  mama  or  a  papa,  or  who  belonging 
to  them." 

The  more  queftions  I  aflc,  the  more  I  wifh 
to  know  who  this  is,  and  whether  it  is  real- 
ly any  man  whom  I  have  formerly  known 
who  happens  accidentally  to  be  in  this 
country  ? — If  it  is,  he  will,  probably,  fince 
he  knows  where  I  am,  call  upon  me  ;  and 
if  it  is  not,  of  what  importance  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  at  all  ? — Thus  I  have  endea- 
voured to  reafon  myfelf  out  of  the  reftlefs 
curiofity  that  has  difturbed  me,  perhaps* 
foolifhly  enough  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing day — It  is  now  night — a  calm,  a  love- 
ly night,  without  a  moon  indeed,  but 
with  the  canopy  of  heaven  illuminated 
with  countlefs  myriads  of  "  planetary 
fires" — Such  a  night,  my  Fanny,  as  fome 

of 
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of  thofe  in  which  we  ufed,  during  the  firft 
year  of  my  marriage,  to  be  induced  by 
Defmond  to  wander  in  the  coppice-walks 
and  fhrubberies,  that  furrounded  the  lawn  at 
Linwell— -Alone,  as  I  am  here,  I  muft 
not  venture  fo  far  from  the  houfe ;  but  I 
may  traverfe  the  grafs-plat  before  it,  and 
liften  to  the  nightingales,  of  which  num- 
bers falute  me  every  evening  with  their 
for.0"  from  the  oppofite  woods ;  their  de- 
licious notes,  foftened  and  prolonged  by 
the  echos  from  the  bridge  and  the  water; 
one  only  one,  feems  to  have  taken  up  his 
lonely  abode  in  the  garden  here — Alas  !  I 
could  be  romantic  enough  to  fancy  it  the 
fpirit  of  fome  folitary  arid  deferted  being 
like  myfelf,  that  comes  fympathetically  to 
hear  and  foothe  my  forrows. 

Let  me  tell  them  then  to  this  vifionary 
vifitant,  rather  than  to  my  Fanny  ;  and 
now,  in  wiftiing  her  a  good  night,  wifh 
too,  that  her  flumbers  may  bring  to  her 
mind,  without  difturbing  it,  the  image  of, 

her 
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LETTER     XV. 

TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Ikh  June,  17911 

THE  opportunities  1  have  of  fending 
to  the  poft  are  fo  few,  my  dear  lifter,  that 
though  I  write  whenever  I  have  any  thing 
to  fay,  which  I  imagine,  you  wifh  to  hear, 
<or  whenever  it  relieves  my  heavy  heart,  to 
tpour  out  its  forrows  to   you,  yet  I  know 
my  letters  do  not  reach  you  regularly,  and 
I  have,  from  the  fame  caufe,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  waiting  fome  days  for  your's,  after 
they  arrive  at  the  poft-ofBce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  know 
if  I  have  again  heard  of  the  ftranger,  whofe 
notice  of  my  children  feemed  fo  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  own,  for  the  following  day  or 
two,  gave  me  fome  uneafinefs — He  was 
probably,    however,   only   a   traveller  of 

tafte, 
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tafle,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  this  part  of 
the   country   at  this   feafon,  to    make  an 
abode  of  a  day  or  two  at  fome  little  neigh- 
bouring public-houfe,    or  cottage,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  my  landlord  here,  tells 
me,  is  not  unfrequent — It   was,  perhaps, 
the  lovelinefs  of  my  little  ones  that  attract- 
ed his  attention,  and  not  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  their  family  ;  and  for  the 
familiarity  with  which  he  feemed  to  treat 
them,    much  of  it  poffibly  in    the  mere 
fancy  of  Peggy,  who,  though  a  very  good 
girl,  is  as  likely  as  any  other,  to  add  to  a 
ftory  ftie  tells  from  a  natural  love  of  the 
marvellous. — I  fay  thus  much  about  this 
adventure,  leaft  what  I  told  you  in  my  laft 
letter  mould  raife  any  uneafy  ideas  in  your 
mind  ;  for  I  know  you  have  a  hundred  fan- 
cies about  Colonel  Scarfdale,  and  fuppofe 
that  he  is  a  fort  of  modern  Lovelace  ;  but, 
believe  me,  my  Fanny,  that  character  does 
not  exift  now ;  there  is  no  modern  man  of 
faihion,  who  would  take  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  trouble  that  Richardfon  makes  Love- 
lace 
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lace  take,  to  obtain  Helen  herfelf,  if  (he 
were  to  return  to  earth — And  Scarfdale  is 
a  man  fo  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  fame 
in  his  own  ftyle  of  life,  that  with  my  change 
of  fortune,  his  purfuit  ends — It  would 
have  added  fomething  to  the  glories  he  al- 
ready boafts  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  if 
he  could  have  carried  off  Verney's  wife 
from  her  huiband,  her  children,  and  her 
fame;  but  now  that  (he  is  banimed  from 
the  circles  where  me  was  talked  of  and  fol- 
lowed— now,  that  fhe  is  forgotten  by  the 
idle  flutterers  who  furrounded  her  for  a 
few  months ;  me  is  too  humble,  and  too 
inconfiderable,  to  beany  object  to  fuch  a 
man,  and  is,  (he  thanks  heaven,  (heltered 
by  her  obfcurity  from  his  infolent  preten- 
fions. 

I  have  little  more  to  fay  to-day,  but  that 
my  precious  William  is  better,  and  my 
apprehenlions  about  him  fubfide  again — I 
impatiently  wait  to  hear  how  my  brother's 
love  affair  proceeds,  though,  in  my  laft  let- 
ter, I  omitted  to  mention  his  name,  enga- 
ged, 
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ged,  as  I  was,  by  the  multiplicity  of  trifles  . 
but  this  is  not  owing  to  any  indifference 
about  him — I  love  my  brother,  and  fhould 
rejoice  in  his  being  happily  married,  though 
he  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  has  a 
lifter,  whofe  comfortlefs  deftiny  ihould,  at 
lealt,  fecure  to  her  the  common  civilities 
of  life  from  her  own  family,  if  they  can- 
not fpare  her  any  lhare  of  their  aife<ftions 
—Alas !    how   eafily  do    common  minds 
make  to  themfelves  excufes  for  forfaking 
and  forgetting  the  unhappy — Were  I  again 
to  appear  (which  heaven  forbid)  in  thofe 
focieties,    whofe  members  now  think  me 
funk  below  them — what  infulting  pity  ! — ■ 
what  contemptuous  condolences  I  mould 
receive! — In  proportion    as    I  was  once 
thought  the  object  of  envy,  Ihould  I  now 
be  that  of  ill  concealed  triumph,  and  ma- 
lignant fcorn,  under  the  femblance  of  fym- 
pathy  and  concern — When  thefe  thoughts 
arife,  you  cannot  imagine  how  well  pleafed 
I  am  that  I  am  here—-; 

"  Arc 
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————"Are  not  thcfe  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?*" 

And,  as  I  hide  myfelf  in  them,  I  regret 
nothing  but  your  company,  my  filter,  and 
yet,  I  ought  not  to  wifh  you  with  me, 
when  you  are  where  the  young  and  happy 
ought  to  be,  amid  that  world  which  has, 
at  your  age,  and  with  your  unblighted 
profpe<fts,  fo  many  charms. 

Farewell,  for  the  prefent — it  is  a  deli, 
cious  evening,  and  I  will  now  venture  to 
walk  out  and  enjoy  it — How  forcibly  every 
fuch  fcene  brings  to  my  mind  our  morn- 
ing walks,  our  evening  rambles  in  Kent, 
and  the  pleafant  little  trios  we  ufed  to  make 
with  Mr.  Defmond,  who  has  fo  much 
tafte,  and  fo  much  genuine  enthufiafm — I 
wonder  whether  he  is  as  much  gratified  by 
the  charms  of  Spring  at  St.  Germains,  as 
he  ufed  to  be  in  England  ?  I  fhould  rather 
fear  not ;  at  lealT,  that  he  is  lefs  likely 
there  to  find  companions  who  underitand. 

*  Shakefpeare. 

Vo  l.  II,  L  him, 
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him,  and  can  participate  his  pleafure ;  for 
the  French  ladies  in  general  have,.  I  be- 
lieve, very  little  notion  of  that  fpecies  of 
delight,  that  arifes  from  contemplating 
the  fimple  beauties  of  nature — A  few  days 
will  foon  make  it  a  twelvemonth  fince  I 
faw  Defmond,  and  of  that  time,  he  has 
facrifked  more  than  half  to  his  difintereft- 
ed  friendship  to  my  brother — But  I  have 
repeated  this  fo  often  to  myfelf,  that,  per- 
haps, I  have  as  often  obtruded  it  upon 
your  recollection. 

I  have  found  in  the  oppofke  woods  one 
of  the  moft  lingular,  and  raoft  beautiful 
fpots  that  I  ever  faw — It  is  a  little  hill, 
or  rather  three  or  four  hills  that  feem 
piled  together,  though  the  inequality  of 
their  forms  is  concealed  and  adorned  by 
the  variety  of  trees  with  which  they  are 
covered  ;  many  of  thefe  arje  ever-greens, 
fuch  as  holly  and  yew;  and  juft  where 
their  fhade  is  the  darkeft,  they  fuddenly 
fecede,  and,  from  a  floney  excavation, 
burfts  forth  a  ftrong  and  rapid  ftream  of 
pure  and  brilliant  water,  which  pours  di- 
rectly 
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redly  down  the  precipice,  and  is  loft  in 
the  trees  that  croud  over  it — A  few  paces 
higher  up  from  a  bare  projection  of  rock, 
darts  forth  another  current  equally  limpid, 
and  having  made  itfelf  a  little  bafon,  which 
it  fills,  it  haflens  over  the  rugged  ftones, 
that  are"  thus  worn  by  its  courfe,  and  darn- 
ing down  the  hill  for  fome  time  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  meets  the  former  ftream ; 
united,  they  make  a  confiderable  brook, 
and  haften  to  join  the  Wye;  not,  how- 
ever, till  two  or  three  other  little  wander- 
ing currents,  that  arife  ftill  nearer  the 
fummit  of  this  rocky  eminence,  which 
feems  to  abound  in  fprings,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  fame  courfe — Of  thefe 
unexpected  gufhes  of  water,  you  hear  the 
murmurs  often  without  feeing  from  whence 
they  arife  ;  fo  thickly  is  the  wood  inter- 
woven over  the  whole  furface  of  the  wild 
hill ;  a  narrow,  and  hardly  vifible  path, 
however,  winds  around  it,  quite  to  its 
fummit,  which  is  lefs  cloathed  than  the 
reft,  and  where,  on  two  roots,  that  the 
L  2  hand 
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hand  of  time,  rather  than  the  art  of  man, 
has  twilled  into  a  fort  of  grotefque,  ruftic 
chair,  I  fit — and  liftening  to  the  foothing 
founds  of  the  water,  as  it  either  fteals  or 
rufhes  beneath — I  can  fee  through  the 
boughs  great  part  of  the  farm-houfe  I  in- 
habit, and  nearer,  the  grey  fmoke  of  cot- 
tages without  the  wood,  curling  among  the 
mingled  foliage — It  is,  my  dear  fifler,  in 
this  fequeftered  nook,  that  I  am  going 
to  wander,  and  to  think  of  you  as  the  mofh 
pleafing  contemplation,  in  which  I  can  in- 
dulge myfelf;  once  more,  then,  a  good 
night. 

Gracious  heaven ! — Am  I  in  the  delirium 
of  one  of  thofe  feverifh  vilions,  which, 
with  undefcribable  fenfations  of  pain,  plea- 
fure,  and  wonder,  reconcile,  for  a  mo- 
ment, impoffibilities,  or  am  I  really  awake  ? 
— I  have  feen  him. — Defmond,  whom  I 
believed  to  be  in  France!— =•  Whom  I  had 
not  the  leaft  idea  of  meeting  in  this  remote 
country  !  -  whom  I  even  doubted,  whether 
I  thould  ever  fee  again  !  That  1  might  fay, 

how 
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how  truly  fenfible  I  was  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owed  him! — But  I  will  try  to 
recollect  myfelf  enough  to  relate,  inftead 

of  exclaiming! Yefterday  evening,    I 

had  finifhed,  as  I  believed,  my  letter  to 
you,  and  had  feen  my  children  put  to  bed 
— It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock,  and  the  fun* 
though  funk  beneath  the  oppofite  hills, 
tinged  the  whole  landfcape  with  that  rofy 
light,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe — 
I  did  not  take  a  book  with  me,  as  I  ufually 
do,  when  I  walk  alone,  becaufe  it  was  fo 
late,  that  I  meant,  inftead  of  fauntering, 
as  I  love  to  do,  to  take  my  walk  and  re- 
turn ;  however,  when  I  reached  the  wood, 
I  was  tempted,  by  the  perfedt  tranquillity 
of  every  thing  around  me — the  fragrant 
fcents  that  floated  in  the  air — the  foothing 
fong  of  innumerable  birds,  and  the  low 
murmurs  of  the  water,  to  gratify  myfelf 
with  a  view  of  my  favourite  little  hill, 
which  I  had  never  yet  feen  in  an  evening — 
I  reached  the  top  ;  when,  ftretched  on  the 
ground,  his  head  refting  on  his  arm,  (from 
L  3  which 
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which  a  book  feemed  to  have  fallen)  as 
it   hung    over   the    branch   of    the  rude 
chair  I  before  defcribed  to  you,  I  faw  a  gen- 
tleman, who  appeared  to  be  fleeping — I  had 
no  idea  of  his  face,  for  his  hat  and  his  hair 
concealed  it,  nor  did  I  flay  to  fee  if  I  re- 
collected his   figure,  but  concluding  that 
this  was  the  fame  perfon  who  had  been  met 
by  the  children,  I  was  returning  very  hafti- 
ly  from  an  impulfe  that  had  more  of  fear 
in  it,  than  his  general  appearance  ought  to 
have  raifed  ;  when  his  dog,  which  lay  by 
him,  ran  forward  towards  me ;  at  the  fame 
moment,    the  gentleman  raifed  his   head 
— I  faw  Definond    leap  from  the  ground, 
and,  though  in   as  much  confufion  as   I 
was,  he  inftantly  approached  me — "  Mrs. 
Verney!"  was   all    he  faid,    and  even  to 
that  I  had  nothing,  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
ply— till  he  added — "  I  am  afraid  I  have 
alarmed  you" — "  You  have  indeed,"  an- 
fwered  I — "  for  to  meet  any  one  here,  was 

very  unexpected — to  meet  you  !" 1  did 

not  know  what  I  would  fay — but  he  feemed 

now 
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now  to  have  recovered  himfelf,  and  fini(h- 
ed  the  fentence  for  me — "  was  more  un- 
expected ftill  ?" — "  It  was  indeed,  for  I 
thought  you  were  in  France." 

He  gave  no  anfwer  to  this,  nor  did  he 
account  for  his  being  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard 
he  had  any  acquaintance  or  connexions, 
but  fimply  begging  of  me  to  forgive  the 
momentary  alarm  he  had  involuntarily 
been  the  occafion  of,  he  faid,  "  fince  I 
have  had,  however  unexpectedly,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  meeting  you,  Madam,  will  you 
allow  me  to  have  the  honor  of  attending 
you  to  your  home  ?" — I  hefkated — I  know 
not  why,  and  then  faid,  "  certainly" — We 
began  flowly  to  defcend  the  winding  and 
fteep  path,  which  is  croffed  by  roots,  and 
interrupted  by  pieces  of  rocks — It  was  now, 
from  the  latenefs  of  the  hour,  alfo  obfcure  ; 
and  he,  of  courfe,  offered  me  his  arm, 
which  I  accepted  indeed,  but  not  with  that 
eafy  confidence  I  ufed  to  have  in  our  early 
rambles,  three  years  ago — It  was  now, 
L  4  that 
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that  I  firft  obferved  a  black  crape  round 
his  neck,  in  which  he  Hung  his  right  arm, 
while  he  affifted  me  to  defcend  with  his 
left — I  fhuddered,  but  I  could  make  no 
remark  on  that  circumftance — He  feemed 
no  more  difpofed  to  converfe  than  I  was, 
and  we  were  filent  till  we  reached  the  or- 
chard, furrounding  a  cottage,  through 
which  the  path  leads,  by  a  ftile  through 
the  meadows,  and  over  the  bridge — He 
feemed  to  know  the  way,  as  if  he  had 
been  long  accuftomed  to  it — I  then  difen- 
o-ao-ed  my  arm,  and  he  went  firft,  but,  in 
reaching  the  other  fide  of  the  ftile,  my  foot 
flipped,  and  I  mould  have  fallen,  but 
Defmond,  who  had  advanced  three  or  four 
fteps,  flew  back  and  caught  me— He  trem- 
bled fo,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  help  re- 
marking it— I  feared,  that,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fave  me,  he  had  hurt  his  arm ;  and 
I  almoft,  involuntarily,  expreffed  my  ap- 
prehenfions — He  affured  me  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  flighted  injury,  and  again  offer- 
ed me  his  left  arm,  on  which  I  again  leant, 

and 
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and  with  very  little  converfation,  and  that 
little  confifting  of  broken  and  incoherent 
fentences,  we,  at  length,  reached  the 
houfe. 

There  were  candles  in  my  little  parlour, 
and  the  table  was  prepared,  for  my  iimple 
fupper  ;  I  afked  him,  of  courfe,  to  par- 
take of  it,  he  replied,  in.  a  low  voice,  that 
he  feldom  fupped  at  all,  but  could  not  re- 
fufe  to  fit  down — Peggy  came  in  to  waitT 
and  he  placed  himfelf  oppofite  to  me. 

It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  Fanny, 
that  Iobferved  the  extraordinary  alteration- 
ia  the  countenance  of  Defmond  ;  he  has 
loft  all  that  look  of  health  and  vivacity, 
which  we  ufed  to  remark — pale,  thin,  al- 
moft  to  emaciation ;  his  eyes  ftill  radient 
indeed,  but  exprefling  dejection ;  or  if 
they,  for  a  moment,  affumed  any  other 
look,  it  was  that  of  anxiety — He  fpoke 
fometimes  very  low,,  at  others,  with  that 
fort  of  quicknefs,  which  is  obfervabler 
when  people  wifh  to  end  embarrafiing  coiv 
verfation — And  when  I  mentioned  his  wan^ 
L  5  derings-.,- 
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derings,  or  his  friends  in  France,  (which  I 
at  length  collected  courage  to  do)  he  gave 
me  flight  anfwers,  and  changed  the  con- 
verfation  as  foon  as  poflible. 

As  this  evafion  of  every  topic  that  led 
him  to  fpeak  of  his  foreign  connexions, 
was  every  moment  more  flriking,  the  caufe 
of  it,  at  length,  occurred  to  me — I  truft  I 
am  not  fufpicious,  or  inquifitive  ;  and  cer- 
tainly am  neither  defirous  of  prying  into 
the  actions  of  my  friends,  nor  difpofed  to 
blame  thofe  of  Defmond,  to  whom  I  owe 
fo  much  ;  but  I  have  now  no  doubt,  that  this 
referve  arifes  from  his  having  been  accom- 
panied to  England  by  Madame  de  Boif- 
belle;  and  having  taken,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, fome  refidence  for  her,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  fo  retired — If  this  is  the 
cafe,  he  was  probably  hurt  and  diftreffed 
in  meeting  here,  one  of  his  acquaintance; 
and  it  accounts  at  once  for  his  manner, 
which,  though  I  cannot  well  defcribe  it, 
appears  very  extraordinary. 

This 
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This  idea  no  fooner  ftruck  me,  than  I 
felt  hurt  at  the  pain  I  thus  unintentionally 
had  given  him,  and  particularly  at  having 
afked  him,  as  I  had  done  fome  minutes 
before,  and  merely  for  fomething  to  fay, 
how  long  he  propofed  flaying  in  this  part 
of  England  ?  an  enquiry  which  he  anfwer- 
ed,  after  fome  hefitation,  by  faying,  It 
was  uncertain. 

As  I  now  dreaded  that  every  queftion, 
however  apparently  inconfequential,  might 
lead  him  to  fuppofe  me  impertinently  curi- 
ous, we  both  fat  filent,  and  I  believe,  he  was 
meditating  how  to  put  an  end  to  an  inter- 
view, which  was,  perhaps  at  once,  tedious 
and  diftreffing  to  him;  yet,  I  obferved,  when 
I  dared  obferve  his  countenance,  that  he 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  concern  and 
pity,  which  I  impute  to  the  goodnefs  of 
his  nature — He  felt  forry  to  fee  me  in  a 
fituation  fo  different  from  that  which  I  was 
placed  in,  when  our  acquaintance  began— 
An  acquaintance,  that  I  cannot  endure  to 
think,  has  been  productive  to  him  only  of 
perfonal  and -mental  uneafinefs. 

L6  At 
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At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
only  time  of  my  life  that  I  ever  pafTed  in 
Defmond's  company  unpleafantly,  he  arofe 
to  go,  and  with  a  folemnity,  that  yet  had 
more  dejection  than  formality  in  it,  he  faid 
he  muft  wifh  me  a  good  night — I  was  on 
the  point  of  aiking  him  a  very  natural 
queftion,  "  If  he  had  far  to  go  home  ?" 
but  I  checked  myfelf,  and  did  notencreafe, 
by  any  queftion,  the  embarraffment  he 
feemed  to  be  under,  when,  hefitating  and 
faltering,  he  faid,  "  May  I  be  permitted, 
Madam,  to  pay  my  refpecls  to  you  once- 
more  before  I May  I  be  allowed  the 

honor  of  waiting  on  you  once  again  ?"— 
I  had  furely  no  pretence  to  refufe  this — 
He  knows  I  am  never  engaged ;  and  he 
knows  that  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  more 
obliged  to  him  than  to  any  other  human 
being — I  could  not,  affuredly,  therefore 
decline  or  evade,  what  I,  however,  wifhed 
he  had  not  aiked  ;  as  I  not  only  fee  him  fo 
changed,  as  he  is,  both  in  appearance  and 
in  fpirits,  with  concern;  but  fear,  from 

his 
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his  deportment,  that  the  attention  which 
he,  perhaps,  thinks  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  Shewing  me,  may  put  him  into 
difficulties  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  has 
attached  himfelf — I  have  other  uneafy  fen- 
fations  about  it ;  but,  however,  I  could 
only  fay,  in  anfwer  to  the  permiflion  he 
requefted,  that  I  fhould  always  be  glad  of 
Mr.  Defmond's  company,  whenever  he 
would  fo  far  honor  me — He  fighed,  and 
thanked  me ;  but  added,  "  I  fhall  not, 
Madam,  intrude  much  on  your  indulgence, 

for  in  a  very  few  days" he  hefitated 

again,  and  I  could  not  help  repeating,  "  in 
a  few  days?  Do  you  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  few  days  ?" — "  I  believe  fo/' 
faid  he — "  Yes  !  I  believe  I  muft  go  within 
a  few  days  ;  will  you  then  fuffer  me  to  call 
to-morrow  ?  and  may  I  be  gratified  with  a 
fight  of  your  children  ?" — I  faid,  "  yes," 
and  then,  without  naming  the  hour  at 
which   he  would  call,  he  left  me. 

Thus,  my  Fanny,  ended  this  very  ex- 
traordinary interview,  for  extraordinary  it 

cer- 
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certainly  is. — I  know  not  from  whence  Mr. 
Defmond  laft  came,  or  whither  he  is  go- 
ing— I  know  not  where  he  has  taken  up 
his  prefent  abode — I  could  not,  however^ 
forbear  marking  from  my  window  the  way 
he  took  when  he  left  me ;  and,  as  long 
as  I  could  difcern  his  figure  through  the 
obfcurity  of  the  night,  he  feemed  to  return 
through  the  fields,  and  over  the  bridge, 
the  fame  road  as  he  came  with  me — I  left 
the  window — (from  whence,  I  hope,  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  my  thus  obferving 
him)  I  left  it,  only  to  retire  to  my  pillow 
and  my  tears ;  which  flowed  more  than 
ufual  this  evening,  yet  I  know  not  why; 
unlefs  the  fuddenly  meeting  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  friend,  who  has  certainly  a  great 
claim  to  my  gratitude  and  good  willies, 
had  more  than  ufually  fatigued  my  fpirits, 
for,  as  to  the  reft,  why  fhould  I  be  thus 
agitated  by  a  circumftance  in  which  I  have 
no  immediate  intereft  ? — Whether  Mr. 
Defmond  be  travelling  through  this  country 
alone,  or  whether  he  is  retired  hither  with 

any 
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any  companion,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it? 
or  why  fliould  I  think  of  him  farther  than 
ever  to  follow  him  with  my  grateful  wilhes  ? 
It  is  now  eleven  o'clock — I  have  left  my 
bed  fince  a  quarter  pad  five,  for  to  fleep 
was  impoffible ;  ever  fince  the  hour  when 
I  thought  \t  probable  Mr.  Defmond  (who 
knows  I  am  an  early  rifer)  might  come— 
I  have  been  expecting  him,  but,  perhaps, 
he  has  changed  his  mind,  or  his  friend 
may  have  engaged  him. — It  is  market-day 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  and  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  fending  this  letter,  or  ra- 
ther this  enormous  pacquet,  to  the  poft, 
by  my  honeft  farmer,  who  hasjuft  fent 
in  to  fay  he  is  going — I  therefore  feal  it, 
and  will  endeavour  to  reafon  atvay  this 
ridiculous  flutter,  which  the  idea  of  a  vi- 
fitor  gives  me,  (probably,  becaufe  I  have 
been  of  late  fo  little  ufed  to  company)  and 
fit  quietly  down  to  finifti  a  view  I  am  do- 
ing for  you,  of  the  profpedr.  from  my  win- 
dows ;  in  the  progrefs  of  which,  hitherto, 

I  have, 
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I  have,  contrary  to  my  ufual  cuftom,  plea£ 
ed  myfelf. 

Farewell,  my  dear  fitter — perhaps  my 
commiffioner  may,  on  his  return  from 
town,  bring  me  what  would  now  be  the 
moft  foothing  and  confoling  to  my  fpirits, 
a  letter  from  my  Fanny. 

GERALDINE  VERNE Y- 


LET- 
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LETTER     XVI. 

TO     MR.    BETHEL. 

From  Bridge-foot,  a  fmall  Clufter  of  Cot- 
tages, in  Herefordihire,  June  8th,  179 1. 

WHEN  a  man  knows,  my  dear  Be- 
thel, that  he  is  acting  like  a  fool,  the  moft 
ufual  way  is  to  keep  it  to  himfelf,  and  to 
endeavour  to  perfuade  the  world  that  he  is 
actually  performing  the  part  of  a  wife  man; 
but  I,  who  am,  as  you  have  often  faid,  a 
ftrange,  eccentrick  being,  and  not  much 
like  any  other,  am  going  to  do  juft  the 
reverfe  of  this,  and  to  acknowledge  my 
folly  without  even  trying  at  palliation ; 
nay,  I  accufe  myfelf  of  having  the  appear- 
ance of  fomething  much  worfe  than  folly, 
which  is  ingratitude  to  you ;  but,  as  this 
is  in  appearance  only,  it  is  the  former 
accufation  alone  to  which  I  mail  plead ; 
and  much  eloquence  will  be  neceffary  to 
fupply  the  defect  of  reafon,  which  I  know 

you 
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you  will  think  my  conduct  betrays,  when 
you  fee  my  letter  dated  from  fuch  a  place, 
and  are  told  that  it  is  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  refidence  of  Geraldine — Have  pati- 
ence, however,  till  I  can  relate  the  caufe 
of  all  this,  and,  though  I  was  neither  bred 
to  the  bar,  where,  for  money,  our  learned 
in  the  laws  undertake 

"  To  make  the  worfer  feem  the  better  reafon.*" 

Nor  am  naturally  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  doing  fo,  I  fliall,  at  leaft,  be  able, 
I  think,  to  convince  you,  that  no  motive 
injurious  either  to  my  friendfhip  towards 
you,  or  my  more  tender  affection  for  Ge- 
raldine, has  led  me  to  vifit  her  in  a  way 
that  may  be  called  clandestine,  or  to  con- 
ceal from  you  my  journey  and  my  inten- 
tions ;  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  did  not 
mean  to  inform  you  of  it  till  I  faw  you,  nor 
ihould  I  have  done  fo,  but  for  the  acciden- 
tal circumftances  of  having  firft  met  her 
lovely  children,  and  then  her  lovely  felf — 

*  Milton. 
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How  then,  you  afk,  "  were  you  con- 
cealed  in   her  immediate  neighbourhood, 
without  any  intention  of  either  ? — Incredi. 
ble  folly  !" — Such,  however,  were  my  in- 
tentions— I  allow,    if  you  pleafe,  all  the 
folly,  but,  I  infift  upon  it,  that  there  was 
no  fort  of  harm  in  fuch  a  gratification  as  I 
propofed  to  myfelf,  by  which  myfelf  only 
(if  romantic  attachment  can  hurt  a  man) 
was  alone   likely   to    be   hurt ;   and,    for 
which,  therefore,  I  mould  hold  myfelf  ac- 
countable to  no  one,  my  dear  friend  ;  not 
even  to  you,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  your  fin- 
cere  and  generous  attachment  to  me,  de- 
ferves  all  that  confidence  which  I  can  re- 
pofe  in  you,  in  matters  that  relate  only  to 
myfelf. — Your  laft  letter  defcribing  the  total 
ruin  of  Verney,  and  the  difperfion  of  his 
family,  completed  the  meafure  of  that  un- 
eafinefs  I  had  long  fuftained  on  account  of 
Geraldine — It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  reafon    myfelf  out  of  it — I  find,  that 
feven-and-twenty  is  not  the  age  of  reafon, 
or,  at  leaft,  where  the  heart  is  fo  deeply 

concerned 
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concerned — There  were  a  hundred  caufes 
why  I  had  rather  have  gone,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  fet  out,  to  Nova-Scotia,  or  even 
to  Nova-Zembla,  than  to  England — But 
the  idea  of  Geraldine  deferted  in  diftrefs •! 
—Of  Geraldine  in  poverty  and  forrow  ! 
obliterated  every  other  consideration  in  the 
world  ;  and  within  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  your  laft  letter,  which 
found  me  at  St.  Germains,  I  fet  out  poft, 
without  taking  even  Warham  with  me, 
or  faying  whither  I  was  going ;  and  in  fix- 
and-thirty  hours  afterwards  was  at  Dover, 
from  whence  I  made  my  way,  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  to  the  pott-town  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  near  which  I  had  learned,  (it  mat- 
ters not  by  what  means)  that  Geraldine 
had,  with  her  children,  fixed  her  humble 
abode. 

I  told  the  people  at  the  inn  where  I  put 
up,  that,  being  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health, 
(an  affertion,  to  the  truth  of  which,  my 
figure  and  countenance  bears  fome  tefti- 
mony)  I  was  directed  by  my  phyficians  to 
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travel ;  and  had  been  advifed  to  bend  my 
way  towards  Wales,  (laying  fome  little 
time  at  any  place  where  the  face  of  the 
country  appeared  agreeable,  or  the  air  fa- 
lubrious — I  added,  that  I  fhould  flay,  per- 
haps, a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  as  it  was  not  for  their  in- 
tereft  to  find  out  a  private  lodging  for  me, 
I  applied,  for  that  purpofe,  to  the  hair- 
dreffer,  who  profeffed,  over  his  fhop  win- 
dow, to  "  drefs  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  very  newefl  London  falhion." 

This  very  intelligent  perfonage  inform- 
ed me,  that  what  I  wanted  was,  at  pre- 
fers, fomewhat  hard  to  be  met  with  ;  for 
that  "  the  pleafantefl  and  almofl  only  lodg- 
ing near  that  town,  which  was,  however, 
about  fix  miles  off,  or  rather  better,  was 
lately  taken,  by  a  lady  and  her  children,  for 
a  year  certain" — I  affected  to  be  flruck 
with  the  defcription  he  gave  of  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  fituation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye;  and  afked,  if  he  thought  any 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe 

he 
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he  defcribed,  could  afford  me  a  bed-cham- 
ber ?  I  cared  not  how  humble  and  plain,  if 
it  were  merely  clean  ;  faying  farther,  that, 
as  health  was  my  purfuit,  money  was  no 
object  to  me ;  and  that,  .therefore,  I  would 
give  any  perfon,  who  could  find  fuch  an 
accommodation  for  me,  a  handfome  prefent 
for  their  trouble ;  and  would  hire  the 
apartment  for  a  month  certain,  though  I 
poflibly  might  not  remain  in  it  a  week/ 

My  honeft  barber,  whofe  zeal  for  my 
fervice  was  now  completely  awakened,  fet 
forth  immediately  to  fee  what  could  be 
done  for  me;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  re- 
turned fo  fay,  that,  in  a  very  clean  cot- 
tage, he  had  found  a  decent  bed-chamber, 
which  I  inftantly  fet  off,  on  foot,  to  fee — 
walking  not  much  like  an  invalid.  I  found 
the  humble  thatched  cottage  was  one 
among  a  group  of  five  or  fix,  which  are 
fituated  among  orchards,  at  the  foot  of 
that  range  of  woody  hills,  which  are  imme- 
diately oppofite  the  farm-houfe  inhabited 
by  Geraldine— There  was  no  ceiling  to  the 

room 
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room  but  the  thatch  and  rafters,  and  no 
curtains  to  the  bed,  yet  the  chamber  was 
clean,  and  I  determined  to  take  immediate 
pofleflion  of  it- — I  therefore  ratified  my 
bargain  to  fhe  great  delight  of  the  old  man 
and  his  wife,  who  alone  inhabited  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  having  fatisfied  my  conductor, 
even  beyond  his  expectation,  I  engaged 
him  to  return  to  the  town  for  my  baggage, 
and  to  attend  me  every  day  with  a  lad 
from  the  inn,  from  whence  I  am  fupplied 
with  provifions. 

I  then  retired  to  my  lowly  couch,  and 
flept  better  than  I  have  done  fince  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  in  the  certainty  that, 
by  the  rifing  fun  of  the  next  morning,  I 
fliould  fee  the  houfe  where  the  lovelieft  and 
moft  injured  woman  on  the  earth  hides  her 
undeferved  misfortunes. 

You  will  believe  me,  my  friend,  when 
I  proteft  to  you,  that  this  fatisfa£tion,  and 
that  of  witneffing  her  real  fituation,  (which 
1  hoped  to  do,  without  her  knowing  I  was 
near  her)    were  the  only  gratifications  I 
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propofed  to  myfelf ;  for  many  days  I  en- 
joyed it,  and  was  content ;  nor  did  I  vo- 
luntarily feek  any  other  fatisfa&ion. 

"  There  are,"  fays  St.  Preux,  in  thofe 
enchanting  letters  of  the  incomparable 
Rouffeau,  "  but  two  diviflons  of  the  world, 
that  where  Julie  is,  and  that  where  fhe  is 
not" — I  forget  the  French,  and  I  have  not 
the  book  here — To  the  force  of  the  fenti- 
ment,  however,  I  bear  witnefs — To  me  the 
world  is  divided  into  only  two  parts ;  or 
rather,  to  me,  it  is  all  a  blank  where  Ge- 
raldine  is  not — Yet,  my  friend,  is  this  de- 
claration no  contradiction  to  what  I  often, 
and  particularly,  of  late,  afferted,  that  I 
have  now  ("if  indeed  I  ever  was  weak  enough 
to  indulge  it)  not  the  remote!!  hope  of  her 
ever  rewarding  an  attachment,  with  which, 
as  I  know  it  is  wrong,  I  wifh  not  that  flie 
fhould  even  be  acquainted — But,  if  you 
have  ever  truly  loved,  can  you,  Bethel, 
blame  me  for  indulging  that  delicious, 
and  furely  that  blamelefs  fenfation,  which 
is  derived  from  watching  over  the  peace  and 
5  fafety 
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fafety  of  a  beloved  object,  from  whom  we 
do  not  even  hope  a  return  ?  While  I 
could  open  my  eyes  in  a  morning  and  fee 
the  fun's  firft  beams  enlighten  the  oppofite 
heath,  and  fall  on  the  roof  of  Geraldine's 
habitation,  making  its  high  clufters  of 
heavy,  antique  chimneys,  vifible,  among 
the  firs  and  elms  that  furround  it — I  ufed  to 
fay  to  myfelf,  "  there  Jhe  is  ! — There,  fhe 
will  foon  awaken  to  fulfil  her  maternal  du- 
ties ;  to  cultivate,  to  ftrengthen,  or  adorn, 
the  pureft  of  minds,  by  fome  ufeful  or  ele- 
gant occupation. — She  is,  if  not  happy,  at 
leaft  tranquil ;  and  now  and  then,  perhaps, 
bellows  a  thought,  and  a  kind  wifh,  on 
Sier  friend  Defmond." 

Indeed,  Bethel,  with  this  fatisfa&ion, 
(romantic,  and  even  ridiculous  as  it 
would,  I  know,  be  thought  by  thofe  who 
could  not  underfland  the  nature  of  my  af- 
fection for  Geraldine)  I  mould  have  been 
perfectly  content,  and  having  for  a  little 
while  indulged  myfelf  in  it,  I  ihould  have 

Vo  l.  II.  M  bought 
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fought  you  at  Bath,  have  made  you  a  con- 
feffion  of  my  folly,  and  then.,  after  having 
given  a  few  days  to  friendship,  have  again 
gone  back  to  France ;  for  England  is  not 
my  country,  when  I  can  hear  only,  in 
whatever  company  I  go  into,  of  Geral- 
xline's  unhappinefs,  and  the  folly,  extra- 
vagancies, and  utter  ruin  of  her  hufband. 

This  was  my  project  ;  I  lingered,  how- 
ever, from  day  to  day,  finding  happinefs, 
I  could  not  eafily  determine  to  relinquish, 
in  catching,  now  and  then,  at  a  window, 
which  I  fancied  to  be  that  of  the  room 
where  fhe  flept,  the  diftant  view  of  a  figure, 
which  I  perfuaded  myfelf  was  her's — The 
window  was  only  partly  feen  ;  the  tall  elms, 
which  grow  round  a  fort  of  court,  imrne- 
diately  before  the  houfe,  hid  it  half,  and 
though,  when  the  fetting  fun  played  on 
the  cafement,  I  could  more  diftiruftly  fee 
it ;  I  found,  that  if  I  would  really  fatisfy 
myfelf  with  the  certain  view  of  Geraldine, 
I  muft  leek  fome   fpot,   where,  from  its 
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elevation,  I  could,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
pocket  telefcope,  have  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  thefe  windows. 

I  confined  myfelf,  however,  to  the  houfe 
all  day — you  know  I  never  am  weary  of 
•folitude,  nor  am  ever  deftitute  of  employ- 
ment; thefe  days,  therefore,  appeared 
-neither  tedious  nor  unpleafant,  fince,  at 
their  clofe,  I  was  to  be  engaged  in  feeking 
for  the  means  of  fatisfying  my  wimes ;  and 
fince  I  could,  as  they  paffed,  look  out  of 
my  low  and  narrow  cafements  towards  the 
habitation  of  Geraldine,  and  whifper  to 
myfelf — "  She  is  there." 

At  length,  in.  the  woods  that  fkirt  the 
feet  of  thefe  hills,  which  would,  about 
London,  be  accounted  inacceffible  moun- 
tains, I  found  a  little,  fhady  knoll,  to 
which  the  gufh  of  innumerable  flreams  of 
water  attracted  me — I  afcended  by  the  al- 
moft  perpendicular  path,  which  feems  to 
have  been  traced  only  by  boys  in  their  ex- 
curfions  after  birds,  or  by  the  fheep  that 
fometimes  feed  here ;  and  reaching  the  top, 
M2  I  had 
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I  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find,  that  though 
it  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  trees,  fo 
as  to  form  the  mod  perfect  concealment, 
they  were  low  towards  the  top  ;  and  that 
a  little  rocky  crag,  that  hung  over  the 
twifled  roots  of  an  old  thorn  and  a  blight- 
ed afh,  afforded  me  a  view  of  many  of  the 
windows  of  Geraldine's  refidence ;  at  a 
greater  diftance,  indeed,  than  from  my 
cottage,  but  much  lefs  obfcured  by  the 
intervening  objects — Here,  then,  I  refolv- 
ed  to  pafs  fome  part  of  all  the  few  days 
that  I  had  determined  to  ftay  here. 

Four  days  fince,  I  was  returning,  about 
one  o'clock,  from  this  my  morning  occu- 
pation, when  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and 
the  freflinefs  of  the  grafs  in  that  part  of  the 
wood,  through  which  I  was  paffing,  in* 
duced  me  to  throw  myfelf  on  the  ground, 
and  continue  the  perufal  of  a  book  I  had 
with  me,  on  which  I  was  extremely  intent, 
when  I  heard  the  prattle  of  children,  but 
as  I  had  often  feen  fuch  little  ruftic  wan- 
derers in  the  woods,  I  heeded  not  the  cir- 
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cumftance;  till  fuddenly,  Flora  running 
forward,  I  heard  an  infant  fcream  at  her 
approach — I  raifed  my  eyes,  and  faw  a 
maid-fervant  with  the  two  elder  children 
of  Geraldine  ! — I  flatted  up  to  prevent  the 
little  girl's  being  more  alarmed  by  the  dog, 
and  as  I  wiflied  not  to  betray  myfelf,  I  en- 
quired the  name  of  the  children,  yet,  in  a 
way  fo  confufed,  that,  I  believe,  the  fer- 
vant  thought  my  manner  very  ftrange — I 
fuppofed  it  impoffible,  after  an  abfence  of 
twelve  months,  that  George  could  recollect 
me,  but  he  certainly  did,  though  my  name 
was  no  longer  familiar  to  him  j  for,,  after 
looking  at  me  earneffly  a  moment,  he  re- 
turned my  embraces,  and  even  hung  round 
my  neck — What  delight !  to  prefs  to  my 
heart  this  lovely  little  fellow,  fo  dear  to 
me  on  account  of  his  mother — I  was  fo 
charmed  with  him,  and  with  the  eager- 
nefs  he  fhewed  to  continue  with  me,  that 
1  am  afraid,  I  more  than  once  forgot  •  my 
precaution  ;  however,  the  children,  at 
length,  left  me.  I  imagined  the  fervant 
M.3  would 
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would  conclude,  that  it  was  fome  perion- 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  think 
no  more  about  it — I  continued  my  ufual 
rambles  therefore  in  the  woods,  but  not 
at  thole  hours  when  it  was  probable  I 
mould  again  meet  them. 

Convinced  that  Geraldine  was  lefs  un- 
remfoitable  in  her  new  fituation  than  my 
lears  had  led  me  to  fuppofe  ;  having  been 
now  above  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  fearing  my  remaining  there  much 
longer  might  raife  -fome  fufpicions,  that 
I  would  not  for  millions  of  worlds  excite 
—I  began  to  think  of  quitting  it,  and  had 
once  or  twice  determined  to  ftay  only  one 
day  longer;  yet,  when  the  day  of  depar- 
ture came,  put  it  off  till  the  next — But, 
on  Thurfday,  I  reforted  to  the  fpot,  where 
I  ufually  paffed  the  evening  ;  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  lovely — I  had,  during 
the  preceding  day,  taken  my  walk,  at  an 
hour  when  I  fancied  Geraldine  was  at  her 
dinner,  round  her  garden,  and  was  effec- 
tually concealed   by  a  thick  hedge  of  cut 
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evergreens;  but  I  was  happy  enough  to 
be  miftaken,  as  to  her  hour  of  dining— 
She  came  out  with  her  children — Ifaw  her 
within  ten  paces  of  me— She  fpoke  chear- 
fully — I  heard  once  more  that  enchanting 
voice — I  dared  hardly  breathe,  leaft  me 
mould  be  alarmed  ;  but,  as  foon  as  I  could 
efcape  unperceived,  I  croffed  among  the 
high  furze  and  hollow  ways  of  the  com> 
mon,  and  returned  home  by  a  road  remote 
from  that  which  led  from  her  relidence  to 
my  cottage. 

The  delicious  impreffion,  however, 
which  the  fight  of  Geraldine  had  left  on 
my  mind,  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the 
evening,  united  to  that  of  the  fcene,  con- 
tributed to  foothe  my  mind — I  fat  down, 
and  began  to  read ;  but  every  thing  that 
took  my  thoughts  from  her  was  infipid — I 
let  my  book  fall,  and  fell  into  a  refjerie — 
But,  I  own,  my  dear  friend,  that  the 
pleafing  dreams  in  which  I  was  indulging 
inyfelf  were  interrupted  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  frequent  remonftrances.,  and 
M  4  particu- 
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particularly  by  that  queftion  which  you 
have  fo  often  repeated — "  What  I  meant 
by  all  this  ?" — My  heart,  however,  eould 
anfwer  without  hefitation,  that  I  meant  no 
injury  to  any  human  being — Nor,  unwor- 
thy and  undeferving  as  Verney  is,  would 
I  wiih  to  rob  him  of  the  affections  of  his 
wife,  admitting  it  poffible  he  could  poffefs 
them — Thus  far  my  confcience  clearly 
acquitted  me  ;  (would  to  heaven  it  could 
do  fo  in  every  other  circumftance  of  my 
life)  and  I  had  fettled  it  with  myfelf,  that 
while  I  avoided  giving  any  fuch  evidence 
of  my  attachment  to  her,  as  might  tend  to 
cafl  a  reflection  on  the  fair  and  unimpeach- 
ed  fame  of  the  lovely  woman  for  whom  I 
felt  it ;  I  might  yield  to  its  influence  with 
impunity — I  know  you  will  declare  againft 
any  fuch  inference  ;  but  I  had  convinced 
myfelf  I  was  right,  and  lamented  that  I 
had  ever  left  England,  under  the  idea  of 
curing  myfelf  of  a  paffion,  which  confti- 
tuted  the  charm  of  my  exiftence ;  fince, 
by  doing  fo,  I  have,  without  lofing  what- 
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ever  uneafmefs  may  occafionally  embitter 
rhat  attachment,  created  for  myfelf  others> 
which  will  not  foon  be  diflipated. — In  thefe 
fort  of  contemplations,  I  had  fome  time 
been  loft,  when  fuddenly  my  dog  roufed 
me — I  looked  up,  and  faw  Geraldine  her- 
felf,  who,  having  perceived  me,  was  hafti- 
ly  retreating  from  the  fight  of  a  ftranger 
in  a  place  fo  remote. 

Could  I,  Bethel,  then  avoid  fpeaking 
to  her  ? — It  was  impoflible — I  flew  forwards 
to  meet  her — I  apologized  for  the  alarm  I 
had  occalioned  her — I  entreated  leave  to 
attend  her  home,  though,  when  fhe  ac- 
cepted my  afliftance  to  condudt  her  down 
the  declivity,  on  the  fummit  of  which  we 
met,  I  trembled  fo,  that  I  could  with  dif- 
ficulty fupport  myfelf — She  feemed  amaz- 
ed at  meeting  me ;  but  after  iome  time 
recovered  herfelf,  and  afked,  in  the  way 
of  converfation,  feveral  of  thofe  quefticns, 
which,  from  any  other  perfon,  or  in  any 
other  fituation,  would  have  been  indiffer- 
ent; but  I  could  not  anfwer  them  with 
M  5  the 
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the  eafe  fhe  put  them ;  and  I  am  fure  1 
behaved  like  an  ideot,  for,  on  a  fudden, 
flie- grew  cold,  and  refenved,  and,  I  fan- 
cied, wifhed  me  away,  though  I  could  not 
collect  courage  enough  to  go — At  length, 
c  onfcious  of  the  foolifh  figure  I  made,  fitting 
f.lently  oppofite  to  her,  and  afraid  of  en- 
tering into  any  converfacion,  leaft  it  mould 
lead  to  topics  I  could  not  determine  to 
fp  eak  upon,  I  collected  refolution  enough 
to  wifh  her  a  good  night,  and  afk  leave  to 
fee  her  again  to-day — This  fhe  granted  in 
the  fame  diftant  way  that  fhe  would  have 
granted  it  to  a  common  acquaintance,  and 
I  left  her,  half  frantic,  to  think  that  I  am 
perfectly  indifferent  to  her,  though,  three 
hours  before,  I  was  declaring  to  myfelf 
that  I  harboured  not  a  wifh  to  be  otherwife. 
It  is  now  near  eleven  o'clock — I  find  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  fending  this  to  the 
pofc — I  difpatch  it,  therefore,  and  hafien 
to  take  one  look,  one  laft  look,  for  fuch, 
indeed,  I  mean  it  fhould  be;  and  if  I  can 
gain  courage  to  talk  to  her  as  to  a   filler, 
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who  can  feel  for,  and  pity  my  errors  and 
myweaknefs,  I  think,  that  whatever  I  dif- 
fer in  tearing  myfelf  from  her,  I  fhall  yet, 
after  I  have  once  got  over  the  pangs  of  an 
interview,  which  may  be  the  laft  I  fhall 
enjoy  for  years,  be  more  eafy  than  I  have 
been  for  many  months. — Adieu,  dear  Be- 
thel— I  feel  as  anxious  as  if  the  fate  of  my 
whole  life  depended  on  the  next  three 
hours ;  but  perhaps  it  does. 

Your's,   faithfully, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 

P.  S.  I  fhall  not,  certainly,  ftay  here 
above  a  day  longer — I  think  not — As  after 
I  have  taken  leave  of  her,  upon  what  pre- 
tence can  I  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
yet,  as  1  have  not  determined,,  whether  I 
fhall  reach  you  at  Bath,  by  the  crofs-country 
road,  or  go  fir  ft  to  London,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  into  Kent;  in  fhort,  as  I  have  not 
determined  what  I  fhall  do ;  and,  proba- 
M  &  bly 
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bly,  fhall  fluctuate  a  la  Waverly,  till  the 
hour  of  my  fetting  forth — You  may   as 
well   diredt  hither;  becaufe  I   mall   leave 
orders  at  the  poft-houfe,  whither  my  let- 
ters are  to  be  forwarded.     Who  faid,  that 
forrow  had  anticipated  the  injury  of  time  ; 
and  that  the  beautiful  and  once  admired 
Geraldine  had  loft  all  her  perfonal  attrac- 
tions ? — To  me,  fhe  appears   a  thoufand 
times  lovelier  than  ever ;  and  was  it  mere- 
ly her  form  and  face,  to  which  my  heart 
yields  homage,    it   would  be  more  than 
ever  her  captive. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XVII. 
TO   MISS    WAVERLY. 

'  June  9th,  179*. 

I  HAVE   feen  Mr.  Defmond  again, 
my  Fanny ;  and  if  he  had  before  a  claim 
to  my  regard,  it  is  now  heightened  into  as 
much  efteem  as  I  can  feel  for  any  human 
being — Yes  !  he  is  unhappy ;  and  it  is  to 
me,  as  to  a  lifter  and  a  friend,  he  commu- 
nicates his  unhappinefs — Ah  !  what  would 
I  not  do  to  relieve  from  its  folicitude,  that 
noble  and  ingenuous  heart,  which  places 
fuch  confidence    in    me  ? — But,   of  this, 
enough — I  only  fay  thus  much,  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  my  unjuft  and  improper  fuf- 
picions,  of  having  come  here  clandeftinely, 
on  account  of  the  foreign  lady,  of  whom 
we  heard  fo  many  idle  reports. — Defmond 
is  alone ;  and  quits  this  neighbourhood  to- 
day.— He  talks  of  vifiting  his  friend,  Be- 
1  thel, 
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thel,  who  is  at  Bath  ;  and  foon  afterwards 
of  returning  to  France — If  he  goes  to 
Bath  you  will  fee  him  ;  but  I,  perhaps, 
fhall  fee  him  no  more  for  fome  years— As 
thofe  years,  with  me,  are,  probably,  to 
pafs  in  this  remote  folitude ;  where,  it 
would  be  violating  the  common  rules,, 
which  the  world  expects  us  to  obferve, 
were  I  to  receive  his  vifits,  how  innocent 
and  brotherly  foever,  they  would  afluredly 
be. 

While  I  yet  write,  he  croffes  the  bridge  on 
horfeback  ;  and  George,  who  is  aftonifhing- 
ly  fond  of  him,  has  run  out,  with  his  maid, 
to  meet  him — Defmond  gets  off;  he  puts 
the  dear  little  boy  on  his  horfe ;  and,  with 
one  arm  round  him,  he  makes  Peggy  lead, 
the  horfe  forward — I  hear  the  laugh  of  in- 
fantine delight  even  hither — There  is  no- 
thing, Fanny,  in  my  opinion,  fo  graceful, 
fo  enchanting,  in  a  young  man,  as  this 
tendernefs  towards  children — It  becomes 
every  man,  but  none  more  than  Defmond ; 
who  is  never   fo  amiable  in   my  eyesj  as 

when 
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when  he  is  playing  with  George — And  my 
little  girl,  fhe  now  lifps  out  his  name  ;  and 
though  fhe  has  feen  him  onlv  twice,  is  a 
candidate  for  a  feat  on  his  knee  ;  and  turns 
towards  him,  thofe  fweet  blue  eyes,  with- 
out that  penfive  look  that  her  delicate 
countenance  generally  expreffes ;  as  if  fhe 
knew,  even  in  babyhood,  her  fate  to  be 
marked  with  forrow — But  my  noify  boy, 
and  his  friend,  are  at  the  door.  I  hear 
Defmond  fay,  he  is  come  to  bid  him  good- 
by  ;  and  the  child  enquires,  why  he  goes, 
and  when  he  will  come  again. — I  muft  go 
to  wifh  him  a  good  journey,  and  deliver 
him  from  the  little,  wild  interrogatories 
of  his  play-fellow. — 

He  is  gone  !  and  I  feel  ridiculoufly  low — 
I  fay,  ridiculoufly,  though,  I  truft,  I  do  not 
give  way  to  an  improper  fentiment — But 
why  fhould  it  be  wrong  to  admire  and 
efteem  an  excellent  and  amiable  man, 
from  whom  I  have  received  more  than 
brotherly  kindnefs  ? — Why,  indeed,  fhould 
I  queftion  the  propriety  of  this  regard,  be- 
3  caufe 
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caufe  I  am  married  ? — Does  that  prevent 
our  feeing  and  loving  excellence  where- 
ever    found  ? — and    why     ihould     it  ?— 
To  difguife  thefe  fentiments,  would  be  to 
acknowledge  them    to  be  criminal — I  ra- 
ther glory  in  avowing  them,  becaufe  I  am 
confcious  they  are  juft,  pure,  and  honora- 
ble.— Why,   indeed,    Ihould   I   hide,    or 
apologize,  for  the  tears  I  even  now  fried, 
when  I  think  that  I  may  never  fee  Defmond 
again  ? — What  a   treafure  is  a  friend,  fo 
difinterefted,  fo  noble-minded,  as   he  is  ? 
And  why  fhould  I  not  regret  him  ? — How 
foothing,  to  a  lick  heart  in  folitude  and 
fadnefs,   is  the    voice   of    kindnefs,    ad- 
miniftering  the  confolations,  of  reafon  and 
good  fenfe,  dignified  with  all  the  graces  of 
a  polifhed  mind — Such  have  I  heard  from 
Defmond,  in  our  laft  conference  ;  and  can 
I  help  regretting,  that  I  ihall  hear  them 
no  more  ? 

But  it  is  not  to  you,  my  Fanny,  I 
ought  to  excufe  myfelf,  (if,  indeed,  it 
could  be  neceffary  at  all,)  for  my  regard  ; 

nay, 
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nay,  I  will  call  it  my  affection,  for   our 
admirable  friend — Nor,  though  I  feel  his 
departure  as  a  privation,  juft  at  this  mo- 
ment, can  I  lament  having  feen  him. — 
I   find    that  there  is  a   poflibility  that  I 
may  be  of  ufe  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  fome 
difagreeable  circumftance  ;  and  with  what 
delight  (hall   I  embrace    an   opportunity 
of  being  ufeful  to  any  of  his  acquaintance 
or  connexions. — Farewell,  my  dear  fitter— 
I  am  unable  to  write  a  long  letter  to-day— 
I  will  go  to  my  books,  and  to  my  walk  in 
the  wood ;  for    thofe  are  refources  that, 
I  find,  foothe  me  to   tranquillity;  white 
the  complaints  of  George,  that  Mr.  Def- 
mond  is  gone,  and  that  he  (hall  not  ride 
any  more,  and  his  little  innocent  queftions, 
when  he  will  come  again  ?  and  if  he  is 
gone  to  fee  papa  ?  quite  overcome  my  fpi- 
rits.    I  will  write  a  longer  letter  in  a  day 
or  two,    though   I   fliall  have   now  very 
little  to  fay. 

Jun© 
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June  ioth,  fix  In  the  Evening-, 

What  is  to  become  of  me  now  ? — An  ex- 
prefs  from  the  neighbouring  poft-town, 
accompanied  by  a  French  fervant,  has  juft 
delivered  me  the  enclofed  letter  from  Mr* 
Verney — I  enclofe  it ;  for  I  have  not 
ftrength  or  time  to  copy  it — Oh  !  Fanny, 
what  fhall  I — ought  I  to  do? — In  truth,  I 
know  not ! — How  unfortunate,  that  Def- 
mond  is  gone  ;  and  that  I  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice. — Gracious  heaven  ! 
What  does  fate  intend  to  do  with  this, 
miferable,  persecuted  being  ? 


LET- 
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LETTER     XVIII*. 

Paris,  May  22,   1791. 
MY   DEAR, 

MY  very  worthy  friends,  Monfieur  le 
Due  de  Romagnecourt,  and  Monfieur  le 
Chevalier  de  Boifbelle,  are,  this  day,  fet- 
ting  off  for  England  on  a  journey,  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  King  of  France,  their 
mafter — They  are  returning  to  Paris  di- 
rectly ;  and  having  heard  me  exprefs  a 
wilh  to  fee  you  here,  have  undertaken  to 
efcort  you  over  ;  and  the  Duke  himfelf  at- 
tends you  with  this — I  defire,  therefore, 
that  you  will  fet  off  with  him,  as  foon  as 
you  conveniently  can — As  to  the  children, 
I  think,  travelling  with  them  will  be  incon- 
venient to  you  ;  and  fhould  fuppofe  your 
mother  would  take  them  for  the  time  you 
are  abroad  ;  or,  perhaps,  you  might  leave 
them  very  fafe  in  the  care  of  their  fervants. 


*  Enclofed  in  the  foregoing. 


—You 
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—You  will  do  as  you  like  about  bringing 
fervants  for  yourfelf;  but,  I  think,  you 
will  find  Englifh  women  only  encumbran- 
ces, and  may  hire  French  maid  fervants 
here ;  as  to  men,  as  we  fhall  live  altoge- 
ther at  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt's,  his 
fu'ite  of  fervants  will  be  ours.  I  fhall  ex- 
pect the  pleafure  of  your  arrival  with  im- 
patience, where  all  things  are  going  on 
well  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  prefent  vile 
proceedings. 

I  am,  my  dear, 

Your's,   affectionately,, 

RICHARD  VERNEY. 

I  repeat  my  queftion,  my  fitter — What 
ought  I  to  do  ? — Good  heaven  !  what  art 
inconfiderate  man  is  Mr.  Verney ;  and,  I 
am  forry  to  add,  how  unfeeling  ! — Leave 
my  children! — Accompany  Grangers  to* 
Paris  ! — The  former  I  will  not  do ;  and 
furely  I  ought  not  to  do  the  latter;  but 
on  fomething  I   muft  determine;  for,    I 

under- 
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underftand,  from  the  French  fervant,  to 
whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  that  this 
Duke  is  actually  waiting  at  the  inn, 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  and  expedts 
to  be  aiked  hither— What  wildnefs— 
what  madnefs,  in  Mr.  Verney,  to  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  fcheme  ! — Whither  can  I  turn 
me  ?-— Oh  !  would  to  heaven  Defmond  was 
not  gone  ! — Write  to  me  inftantly — Yet 
how  fhall  I  put  off  my  determination  till 
I  receive  your  anfwer  ? — How  evade  go- 
ing ? — For  furely  I  ought  not  to  go. — I 
believe  it  will  be  beft  to  write  a  letter  of 
excufe  to  this  French  nobleman  ;  faying, 
how  impoffible  it  is  for  me  to  undertake  a 
journey,  fo  fuddenly. — Surely  Mr.  Verney 

cannot  mean But  I  will  not  diftracl:  my- 

felfwith  ufelefs  conjectures,  with  fuppofi' 
tions  more  tormenting  than  the  miferable 
realities.  I  fend  this  to  the  town,  on  purpofe 
to  have  it  reach  you  by  the  earlieft  poft ; 
but  I  tremble  fo,  that  I  fear  it  is  hardly 
legible.     The  Chevalier  de  Boifbelle  has 

not, 
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not,  I  find,  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
down  hither  with  his  noble  friend.  Sure- 
ly he  cannot  be  gone  in  fearch But, 

again,  I  am  bewieldered  and  diffracted. — 
Pity,  and  inflantly  relieve,  your  very  un- 
happy, 

GERALDINE. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XIX. 
TO  MR.    BETHEL. 

Rofs,  June  .11,  1791. 

BY  this  time,  my  friend,  you  expeft 
me  at  Bath  ;  and  there  I  fhould  certainly 
have  been  on  Monday  next,  if  I  had  not 
been,  by  a  molt  fmgular  and  unexpected 
accident,  flopped  here. 

I  took  leave  of  Geraldine  yefterday 
morning — I  left  her  fituated  in  a  place, 
where  if  (lie  enjoyed  not  that  affluence  and 
profperity  to  which  fhe  has  been  ac- 
cuflomed,  fhe  was,  I  thought,  tranquil 
and  content. — She  bade  me  adieu  with  the 
tendereft  friendfhip,  yet  with  that  guarded 
expreffion  of  it  that  her  fituation  demanded. 
I  bleffed  her  for  the  generous  kindnefs  fhe 
(hewed  me ;  I  reflected  the  referve  her  cir- 
cumftances  made  it  proper  for  her  to  adopt. 
—  I   thought  by  her  eyes — and  were  there 

ever 
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ever  eyes  more  expreffive  ?  that  fhe  was 
forry  to  fee  me  depart,  yet  knew  that  it 
was  proper  I  mould  go.— Such  fenfations, 
in  a  more  violent  degree,  I  alfo  felt. — To 
tear  myfelf  from  her  was  now  more  diffi- 
cult than  I  ever  yet  found  it ;  but  I  knew 
it  would  be  injurious  to  her  to  ftay;  and 
never  yet  did  my  propenfity  to  felf-indul- 
gence  conquer  my  fenfe  of  what  I  owed  to 
the  difmterefted  tendernefs  I  bear  her. 

It  was  neceffary  then  to  go — and  I  dared 
not  tell  her  how  cruelly  I  felt  the  neceflity  ; 
I  affected  fome  degree  of  chearfulnefs ;  )[ 
played  with  her  lovely  boy,  and  tried  to 
difguife,    though  I  believe   ineffectually, 
the   contending  fenfations   with   which    I 
was  agitated — at  length  I  left  her.     As  I 
looked  back,  I  beheld  her  at  the  window 
as  long  as  fhe  could  fee  me,  for  the  little 
fellow   would   not  be   content  to  quit  it 
while  I  was  in  fight ;  and  me  held  him  in 
her  arms. — At  length  the  defcent  of  the 
bridge  hid  her  from    my  view. — I  then 
haitened  on  to  this  place,  which  is  about 

ten 
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ten  miles  from  her  habitation,  for  hither 
I  had  directed  my  portmanteau-trunk  to 
be  fent  from  my  cottage ;  and  here  an 
horfe,  I  had  purchased  fome  days  before, 
waited  for  me— As  I  found  it  eafier  and 
pleafanter  to  have  an  horfe  of  my  own, 
now  that  I  am  able  to  ride,  than  to  go  in 
a  poft-chaife  or  by  any  other  conveyance. 
— I  was  then  giving  fome  directions  about 
the  forwarding  my  trunk,  and  was  jud  go- 
ing to  mount  my  new  purchafe  in  the 
vard  of  the  inn  ;  when  a  berlin,  apparently 
belonging  to  a  foreigner  of  diftin&ion,  at- 
tended by  three  French  or  Swifs  fervants, 
drove  to  the  door— an  appearance,  which 
though  about  the  affairs  of  others  I  have 
not  much  curiofity,  I  own  excited  it 
ftrongly. — 1  flopped  therefore,  and  faw 
alighting  from  the  carriage,  a  man  about 
three  or  four-and-forty  ;  he  feemed  to  be 
a  perfon  of  rank  ;  but  he  wore,  with  fome 
ftrong  fymptoms  of  his  own  confequence, 
that  bewildered  look  which  I  have  often 
obferved  in  travellers  who  are  unacquainted 
Vol.  II.  N  with 
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with    the   language  and  manners   of  the 
people  they  are  among. — He  fpoke  French 
to  the  landlord  and  the  waiter,  who  not 
having  the  leaft  idea  of  what  he  faid,  were 
as  much  diftreffed  as  he  was ;  a  perfon, 
however,  foon  after  made  his  appearance, 
whofeemed  to  be  a  fort  of  travelling  com- 
panion, and  who  undertook  to  be  his  in- 
terpreter ;  but  fo  miferably  did  he  execute 
this  office,  that  the  honeft  Welchman  and 
his  people,  were  more  puzzled  by  his  in- 
comprehenfible   Englifh,    than   they    had 
before  been  by  the  French  of  his  fuperior. 
■ — The  fhewy  equipage,  and  the  number 
of  attendants,    however,    raifed  fo  much 
refpect  in  the  breads  of  the  landlord  and 
his  houfehold,  that  they  were  extremely 
defirous   of    accommodating   their    great 
cuftomers,  if  they  could  but  find  out  what 
they  wifhed  for. 

The  firft  idea  that  occurs  to  an  Englifh- 
man,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  is  a  good  lubftan- 
tial  dinner ;  this,  therefore,  by  fuch  figns 

as  he  thought  moll  likely  to  elucidate^  his 

meaning, 
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meaning,  the  matter  of  the  inn  propofed ; 
and  as  there  is  a  language  in  all  countries  by 
which  eating  or  loving  may  be  expreffed, 
this  was  at  length  affented  to.  The  gen- 
tleman attendant,  or,  as  the  landlord  called 
him,  t'other  Mounfeer,  was  fhewn  into  the 
larder  ;  which,  though  it  was  not  quite  fo 
well  furnifhed  as  that  of  the  Bear  at  Bath, 
or  fome  others  of  equal  fame,  yet  appeared 
very  fatisfa&ory ;  and  a  certain  number 
of  difhes  were  ordered  to  be  prepared,  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  both  parties. 

As  there  was  fomething  ■exceffively 
comique  in  the  diftrefs  of  the  landlord  and 
his  wife,  who  could  get  no  more  intelli- 
gence from  the  ftrange  fervants  than  from 
their  mafter,  I  could  not  forbear  {laying  a 
little  to  be  amufed  with  it.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  better,  and  was  indifferent  whether  I 
fat  out  before  dinner  or  afterwards,  on  my 
folitary  journey  :  but  I  had  yet  another  mo  - 
tiveforftayingthantowitnefsthisoddfceneJ 
I  thought  I  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  thefe 
foreigners,  by  explaining  to  the  people 
N  2  what 
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what  they  really  wanted,  or  what  houfe 
they  came  in  fearch  of;  for  they  enquired 
for  fome  place  or  perfon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, about  whom  or  which,  the  people 
could  comprehend  nothing. 

The  landlord,  however,  feemed  fully 
perfuaded,  that  after  fo  good  a  dinner  as 
had  been  ordered,  matters  mull  clear  up  ; 
infinite,  therefore,  was  the  builling  and 
fufling  to  have  this  ready. — The  weather 
was  hot;  and  the  landlord,  with  his  wig 
half  ofF,  a  good  round,  plump  Welch  head, 
a  fiery  red  waiilcoat,  and  his  pompadour 
Sunday  coat,  exerted  his  broad  fquat  figure 
to  the  utmoft ;  while  his  wife  put  on  her 
bell  plaited  cap  with  pink  ribbands;  -a 
fine  flourifhed  ihawl ;  and  a  pea  green 
flounced  Huffed  petticoat,  under  a  flowered 
cotton  gown,  drawn  up ;  and,  notwith- 
{landing  this  elegance,  (all  to  do  honour  to 
the  Britifh  females  before  outlandifh  gen- 
tlemen,) fhe  was  as  anxioufly  fuperintend- 
ing  the  roalling  and  boiling,  as  if  fhe  was 
providing  in  her  common  array  for  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  of  a  market  day,  on  which  the 
cuftom  of  her  houfe  depended. 

At  length  the  dinner  was  ready,  and  the 
landlord  marched  in  with  it ;  but  he  had 
not  remained  long  in  the  room  before  he 
left  it,  and  came  puffing  into  that  where 
I  fat,  in  redoubled  confirmation. — "  Oh 
lord,  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  do  you  underftahd 
French  ? — Lord,  Sir,  if  I  ben't  quite,  as 
one  may  fay,  at  a  non-plum  ;  not  one  fyl- 
lable  more  can  I  make  out  from  that  there 
gentleman  that  fancies  how  he  talk  Englifh, 
than  that  he  is  come  to  fetch  away  fome 
lady,  that  he  calls  Madam  fomething,  and 
will  have  it  that  fhe's  here. — Lord,  Sir, 
I'm  quite  floundered  for  my  lhare,  and 
knows  no  more  what  he'd  be  at,  than  my 
little  Nan  there  in  the  cradle.  — I  with,  for 
my  fhare,  folks  would  fpeak  Englifh  ;  for 
why  ? — fuch  lingo  as  thefe  foreigners  ufe 
is  of  no  fervice  in  the  world,  and  only 
confounds  people,  ready  to  drive  them 
crazy — Then  they  gabble  fo  plaguy  faft, 
that  there's  no  catching  a  word  by  the  way, 

N  q  even 
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even  to  guefs  a  little  by  what  they  would 
be  at. — Sir,  if  your  honour  has  a  finatter- 
ing  of  their  tongue,  and  would  not  think 
it  too  great  a  condefcenlion,  feeing  they 
are  Frenchmen,  to  make  yourfelf  known 
to  them,  'twould  be  doing  me  a  great  fer- 
vice,  if  fo  be  you'd  juft  give  me  an  item  of 
their  intentions — for  my  wife  me's  teizing 
me  like  a  crazy  woman,  to  know  if  they 
want  beds  made  up,  and  if  they  do,  whe- 
ther their  beds  are  to  be  made  like  as  ours 
are  ? — I  fays  toher,  why  how  the  murrain 
now  Jenn,  fhould  I  know,  but  I'll  go  aflc 
yon  gentleman,  perhaps  he  can  let  us  in  to 
the  right  of  the  thing,  which  to  be  fure  I 
ihould  be  glad  of;  for,  Sir,  they  fay  that 
one  of  thefe  is  a  duke." — To  flop  this  ha- 
rangue, which  feemed  not  otherwife  to  be 
near  its  conclusion,  I  affured  my  landlord 
that  I  knew  a  little  of  their  tongue ;  and, 
if  he  would  order  one  of  their  fervants  to 
me,  I  would  fend  them  in  a  meffage,  ex- 
preffive  of  my  wifh  to  be  of  ufe  to  them  if 
in  my  power. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this,  their  anfvver  in- 
formed me,  that  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt 
was  much  honoured  and  flattered  by  my 
attention,  and  requefted  the   happinefs  of 
feeing  me. — Judge,    dear  Bethel,    of  the 
aftonifhment,  the  mixture  of  wonder,  in- 
dignation   and    confufion,     with    which   I 
learned  that  Mr.  Verney  is  become  the  in- 
timate   friend  of  this  Due   de  Romagne- 
court ;  that  it  is  with  him  he   refides  at 
Paris ;  and,  that  it  is  under  his  efcort  he 
has  fent  for  Geraldine  to  join  him  there. 

If  I  had  heard  that  I  was,   at  one  blow, 

reduced  from  affluence,  to  depend  on  the 

bounty   of  upftart  greatnefs — dependence 

which  of  all  other  fpecies  is   moft  hideous 

to  my  imagination  ;  if  I  had  been  told  that 

I  had  no   longer  a  friend  in   the   world  ; 

nay,  that  Bethel  himlelf  had  forfaken  me, 

I  think  I  mould  not  have  felt   a  fenfation 

of  greater  anguifh  and  amazement. — Mon- 

fieur  D'Auberval  enquired  of  me  if  I  knew 

Madame   Verney  ;    though   I  faw  by  the 

Duke's  manner,  that  he  was  the  perfon  in- 
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terefted.  I  knew  not  what  to  anfvver ;  and 
my  embarrafTment  muft  have  been  vifible, 
if  they  had  not  imputed  part  of  it,  to  my 
natural  diffidence  as  an  Englifhman  ;  and  (as 
they  thought)  an  Englifhman  of  inferior 
rank  ;  for  they  faw  I  had  no  fervants  with 
me,  and  feemed  to  wonder  how  a  perfon 
who  travelled  in  his  own  country  without  a 
fuite,  fhould  be  fo  perfectly  verfed  in  the 
language  of  theirs. — I  now,  however,  un- 
derftood  the  purpofes  of  their  journey  ,•  and 
under  pretence  of  making  fome  enquiries, 
I  withdrew  to  eonfider  of  what  I  ought 
to  do. 

To  interfere  between  Geraldine  and  her 
hulband  (I  cannot  write  his  name  with 
patience)  was,  at  leaft,  improper — To  give 
her  notice  that  I  was  ftrlr  near  her,  was 
impertinent ;  and  making  myfelf  ridicu- 
oufly  of  confequenee,  in  an  affair  where 
my  protection  was  not,  perhaps,  requifite. 
—This  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  though  he 
had  the  air  of  a  veteran  debauche;  and, 
though  his  converfation,  little  as  I   heard 

of 
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of  it,  confirmed  the  idea  his  appearance  im- 
prefled — might  be  a  married  man  ;  a  man  of 
refpeclability  and  honour;  at  Ieaft  he  was 
one  to  whom  it  was  evident  Mr.  Verney 
chofe  to  entruft  his  wife;  and  what  right 
had  I  to  interfere  ?  How  could  I  indeed  do 
fo,  without  its  being  known  that  I  had  been 
privately  refiding  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; and  encouraging  a  belief,  that 
I  had  fome  fancied  authority,  to  exert  that: 
influence  which  only  a  brother  or  fome  very 
near     relation,    is     fuppofed    to    have     a 
right  to  exert. — The  more  I  considered  the 
man,  this  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  his  be- 
haviour, his  converfation  ;  the  more  im- 
proper, nay,  impoffible  it  feemed  for  Ge- 
raldine  to  fet  out  with  him  on  fuch,a  jour- 
ney ;  yet  I  did  not  fee  how  I  could,  with 
propriety,  fave  her  from  it  by  my  direct 
interference.     I   therefore    determined    to 
give   the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  the    di- 
rection   he   requefted  me   to    procure   for 
him  ;  to  truft  to  the  firft  reception  of  fuch 
a  propofal  to  the  fenfe  and  prudence  of  Ge- 
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raldine,  and  to  await  where  I  was  the 
event  of  the  letter  which,  by  a  fervant  of 
his  own,  he  fentto  her  from  her  hufband. — • 
It  contained,  as  the  Duke  informed  me,  an 
injunction  to  fet  offimmediately  with  him 
for  Paris. — I  affected  merely  to  know  there 
was  fuch  a  lady  as  Madame  Verney  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and,  having  now  made  up 
my  mind,  I  returned  to  thefe  worthy  friends 
of  Verney's  ;  gave  them  the  addrefs  they 
defired,  and  faw  the  French  valet  fet  out 
accompanied  by  a  guide  from  the  inn. — It 
is  impoffible  to  defcribe  to  you  what  I  felt 
while  thefe  men  were  abfent ;  nor  the  effort 
with  which  I  fupported  the  converfation 
that  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  invited  me 
to  engage  in. — However,  I  commanded 
myfelf  as  much  as  poflible,  as  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of 
my  being  particularly  interefted  for  Mrs. 
Verney  ;  and  I  wiihed  to  lead  him  to  fpeak 
of  her,  which  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
done  with  fo  little  referve,  if  he  had  fuf- 
pected  that  I  was  acquainted  with  her. 

It 
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It  is  not  very  difficult,  after  having  feen  a 
good  deal  of  this  beft  of  all  poffible  worlds, 
to  enter  into  much  of  a  man's  character, 
even  from  a  firft  interview. — I  foon  learned 
that  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  was  a  man 
of  very  high  fafhion,  and  very  great  for- 
tune in  France ;  that  he  was  very  much 
confided  in  by  the  court,  and  of  courfe 
extremely  averfe  to  the  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  execrated  the  druggie  they 
had  fo  fuccefsfully  made  for  their  liberties, 
and  now  vifited  England  with  a  view  to 
engage  in  favour  of  an  oppofite  fyftem, 
(which  he  faid,  would  foon  have  le  dejfus* 
again;)  thofe,  among  us  whofe  intereft  it 
was  mod  effectually  to  crufli  every  attempt 
at  reform.— He  hinted,  that  in  his  way 
through  London,  he  had  fucceeded  in 
this  negotiation  beyond  his  hopes  ;  and 
that  he  was  to  have  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  fupport  that  had  been  pro- 
mifed  him  on  his  return,   which  he  pro- 

*  The  \\pper  hand. 
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pofed  immediately,  avec  la  charmante  femme, 
whom  he  expected  to  conduct. 

Proud,  profligate,  and  perfidious,  accuf- 
tomed  to  entertain  high  ideas  of  felf-impor- 
tance ;  and  feldom  finding  any  of  his  in- 
clinations refilled,  becaufe  he  had  power 
and  money  to  purchafe  their  indulgence, 
the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  was  but  little 
difpofed  to  conceal  his  principles  or  his 
views. — I  learned  that  when  he  was  in 
England  fome  few  months  "fince,  he  faw 
and  admired  Geraldine,  to  whom  he  had 
then  been  introduced  by  her  hufband. — I 
uiiderftood  that  Verney  was  under  very 
great  pecuniary  obligations  to  this  man, 
who  now  actually  fupports  him  in  France ; 
and  the  inference  I  drew  from  the  know- 
ledge I  thus  obtained  of  the  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  other, 
was  too  dreadful ;  I  recoiled  with  abhor- 
repxe  from  its  immediate  impreffion,  but 
ftill  it  returned  with  undiminifhed  anguifh, 
and   every  word  utt<  red  by   the  Due  de 
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Romagnecourt,  ferved  only  to  confirm  my 
apprehenfions,  and  encreafe  my  uneafinefs. 

I  determined  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
confequence,  no  consideration  upon  earth 
fhould  induce  me  to  quit  the  country,  while 
this  moft  illuftrious  perfonage  remained  in 
it ;  and  having  made  that  refolution,  I 
awaited,  with  as  little  vifible  anxiety  as  pof- 
fible,  the  return  of  the  melTengers  who 
were  Cent  toGeraldine. 

I  had,  indeed,  very  little  occafion  for 
any  other  exertion,  than  that  of  patience  ; 
for  the  Duke,  with  all  the  forward  confe- 
quence of  which  we  accufe  (and  fometimes 
juftly  accufe)  his  countrymen,  entered, 
nothing  doubting  my  approbation,  into  a 
hiftory  of  himfelf — His  rank,  his  fortune, 
his  feats,  were  defcribed — nor  was  he 
more  guarded  on  the  fubjefts  of  his  poli- 
tics, or  his  amours. 

In  regard  to  the  firft,  he  was,  I  found, 
a  moft  inveterate  enemy  to  the  revolution — 
Deprecated  the  idea  of  any  degree  of  free- 
dom being  allowed  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 

men 
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men  in  any  country ;  yet   owned  that  he 
had,  with  the   duplicity  that  was  adopted 
by  many  of  his  compatriots,  appeared   to 
yield  to    a  torrent   they  could  not  refift  ; 
but   while    they  feemed    to  go    with    the 
dream,    he   hinted,    that    meafures    were 
taking  effectually  to  turn  its  courfe ;  and 
he  triumphed  in  the  difcomfiture  of  the 
reptiles,  who  had  thus  dared  to  afpire  to  the 
privilege    of   freemen;    and  faw,    in    his 
mind's  eye,  the  leaders  of  this  obnoxious 
canaille    lanp-uifhina;  out     their    miferable 
lives  in  the  moft  dreary  dungeons  of  the 
new-erected  Baftile — Such  was  the  colour 
of  his  politics.     His  love,   ever  fuccefsfu!, 
and  without  thorns,    was,  as  he  reprefent- 
ed  it,  toujour  s  couleur  de  rofe — He  fcrupled 
not  to  hint,  in    terms  that  could  not  be 
mifunderftood,    that    he   had    been    very 
highly  favoured  by   fome  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted ladies  of  the  French  court ;  that  he 
was  an  univerfal  favourite  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  woman  in  this  country,  or  his  own, 
who  could  long  remain  infenfible  of  his 
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powers  of  pleating,  when  he  chofe  to  make 
a  point  of  gaining  their  favours.  In  this 
ftyle —  (and  I  liftened  to  him  with  con 
tempt  that  ftifled  my  indignation) — he  ran 
on  for  fome  time  ;  till  the  wine  he  drank, 
much  heavier  than  that  he  was  ufually 
accuftomed  to,  began  to  have  a  very  vifible 
effect  on  him — His  companion,  a  Mon- 
fieur  d'Auberval,  (though  I  underftand 
another  perfon  came  over  with  him)  w»s 
even  more  inebriated  than  himfelf — And  I 
learned,  from  what  they  together  difcourfed, 
that  Verney  had  no  intention  of  meeting 
his  wife  at  Paris,  but  was  going  to  Metz 
with  fome  other  French  noblemen  deeply 
embarked  in  the  caufe,  whatever  it  is,  that 
now  engages  their  intriguing  fpirit ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Verney  was,  after  fome  flay  at 
a  magnificent  feat  of  the  Due  de  Romagne- 
court's,  about  five  leagues  from  Paris,  to 
follow  her  hufband  to  Metz — In  ihort, 
dreadful  as  the  confirmation  of  my  fears 
was,  I  had  no  longer   to  doubt  but  that 
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Geraldine  was  fold  by  the  wretch  who 
dares  call  her  his  wife. 

Nothing  but  the  reflection  of  what  I 
owed  to  Geraldine,  could  have  retrained 
me  from  expreffing  the  indignation  I  felt 
— It  was,  however,  neceffary  to  diffemble 

, I  am  a  wretched  hypocrite  ;  nor  could 

I  even  in  this  emergency  have  fucceeded, 
if  my  companions  had  been  very  accurate 
obfervers — At  length,  after  fome  hours  of 
fuch  tortures,  as  I  thought  it  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  feel  and  exift ;  the  men,  who  had 
been  fent  to  Geraldine  with  her  hufband's 
letter,  returned,  and  brought  to  Monfieur 
de  Romagnecourt  a  note,  written  in 
French,  of  which  this  is  the  fubftance. 

"  Mrs.  Verney  prefents  her  compliments 
to  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt ;  and,  as  it 
is  quite  out  of  her  power,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  from  other  circumftances, 
to  leave  England  immediately  ;  and  equal- 
ly  fo,  to  quit  her  children,  who  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  very  inconvenient  companions 

to 
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to  him  ;  /he  mull  beg  leave  to  decline 
the  honor  he  intends  her  of  a  place  in  his 
carriage  on  his  return  to  Paris ;  and  the 
letter  with  which  fhe  takes  the  liberty  of 
troubling  him  to  Mr.  Verney,  will  account 
to  him  for  her  delaying  her  journey. 

"  Mrs.  Verney  is  forry  the  fmall  houfe 
and  eftablifhment  fhe  has  here,  makes 
it  impoffible  for  her  to  receive  the  Due  de 
Romagnecourt  at  her  prefent  refidence ; 
and  obliges  her  to  take  this  method  of 
thanking  him  for  the  civility  he  intended 
her." 

Bridge-foot  Manor-farm, 
June  nth,  1791. 

Though  the  purport  of  this  note  was  ex- 
actly what  I  expe&ed  from  the  prefence  of 
mind  and  good  fenfe  of  Geraldine;  and 
though  I  was  relieved  from  my  firft  anxious 
apprehenfions,  as  to  the  terror  fhe  would 
be  in  on  receiving  it,  I  had  yet  but  too 
many  fears  to  contend  with.  I  faw  that 
Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt  was  mortified 
for  the  moment,  but  by  no  means  fo  much 
difcouraged  as  to  defift  from  his  purfuit  ; 

and 
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and  after  reading  the  note  over  twice  or 
thrice,  admiring  the  elegance  of  the  writ- 
ing, and  the  purity  of  the  French,  which, 
he  faid,  was  fuch,  as  not  one  in  a  thou- 
fand  of  his  countrywomen  could  have  pro- 
duced, heftrutted  about  the  room,  though 
with  fomewhat  lefs  dignity  than  ufual,  for 
he  could  hardly  ftand  ;  and  then  calling  her 
a  lovely  prude,  he  determined  to  try,  the 
next  morning,  what  his  own  irrefiftible 
prefence  could  do  towards  thawing  the  ice 
of  this  cold  Englifh  beauty;  and,  in  this 
difpofition,  I  left  him  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  faw  that  any  attempt  to  difluade  him 
from  fuch  a  fcheme,  would  be  fruitlefs ;. 
and,  indeed,  I  thought  it  beft  to  let  her 
pofitive  and  perfonal  refufal  convince  him 
at  once,  that  his  prefumptuous  and  info- 
lent  propofal  muft  be  abortive — Still  it 
was  painful  to  me,  to  think  that  Geral- 
dine  muft  be  infulted  by  hearing  it.— I 
knew,  that  elevated  as  her  mind  is,  above 
thofe    frivolous    and  unworthy   cpprehen- 

lioiis. 
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lions,  to  which  women  fancy  it  an   amia- 
ble weaknefs  to  yield  ;  yet,  that  fuch  an 
addrefs,  from  fuch  a  man,  in  a  place  where 
(he  was  entirely  unprotected  ;  and  the  ap- 
plication coming  from  her  hufband,  could 
not  but  be   altogether  moft  diftreffing   to 
her.— Though  I  could  not,  fave   her  from 
it,  it  was  poffible  to  foften  the  fhock,  by 
giving  her  notice  of  it ;  and  affuring  her, 
that  there  was  within  her   reach,  a  man 
who    would    lay    down   his    life,     rather 
than  fee    her  expofed   to  any   unworthy 
treatment, 

Sleep  was  with  me  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion— At  the  earlieft  dawn  of  the 
morning,  I  was  on  horfeback,  and  direct- 
ed my  courfe  to  my  former  relidence,  the 
cottage— My  ancient  hoft  and  his  wife  were 
juft"  making  their  homely  breakfaft,  on 
brown  bread  and  cyder,  when  I  entered 
their  kitchen;  they  were  rejoiced,  yet 
amazed,  to  fee  me ;  and  I  was  compelled, 
once  more,  to  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem, 
to  conceal  the  real  motive  of  my  fecond 
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vifir. — I  told  them,  I  had  found  myfelf 
not  fo  well  after  I  left  their  houfe,  and  had, 
therefore,  returned  from  Rofs,  to  abide 
with  them  a  few  days  longer. 

I  then  confidered  in  what  way  I  fhould 
announce  to  Geraldine  the  vifit  fhe  was  to 
expedt;  and  I  concluded,  that  I  would  go 
to  the  houfe  and  fend  up  my  name — Slow- 
ly and  penfively  I  began  this  fhort  walk — 
I  dreaded  for  her  the  uneafinefs  I  was  about 
to  inflidt — I  dreaded  for  myfelf,  that  I 
ihould  betray,  in  a  way  too  unequivocally 
expreflive  of  my  fentiments,  all  I  felt.  —To 
tell  her  that  I  apprehended  her  hufband 
had  configned  her  to  another,  was  to  inti- 
mate to  her  a  degree  of  infamy,  almoft 
too  mocking  to  be  imagined,  and  that  of 
a  man,  with  whom  fhe  was,  perhaps,  to 
pafs  her  life,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
her  children ;  yet,  to  let  her,  for  a  mo- 
ment, think  of  obeying  him,  which,  it 
was  poffible,  fhe  might  do,  if  it  ftruck  her 
as  being  her  duty,  was  ftill  more  dreadful ; 
aed  I  faw  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped 
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for,    but   from  that   re&itude  of   under- 
ftanding,  which    I  have  always  remarked 
in  her;  but  I  even   dreaded   the  excefs  of 
thofe  ftrict  principles,  which  I  have  often 
known  to  impel  her,  contrary  to  her  own 
wifhes,  and  her  own  fenfe  of  propriety,  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  thofe,  who,  confcious 
as  fhe  muft  be,  of  their  mental  inferiority, 
had,  fhe  thought,  a  right  to  her  compliance. 
As  foon  as  I  could  diftin&ly  diicern  the 
windows,  I  faw  they  were  already    open, 
though  it  was  yet  early — The  morning  was 
lovely  ;  but  my  mind   was  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  fuffer  me  to  enjoy   it.     1  knew 
Geraldine  ufed  to  walk  early  in  the  little 
court  that   is   before  .her  apartments ;  but 
now  there  was  no  traces  of  her  having  been 
out ;  nor  did  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  little 
playfellow  chearfully  greeting  my  return, 
as,  I  own,  I  had  fondly  anticipated — All 
feemed  mournfully  filent ;  yet,  I  thought 
I  heard  fome  footfteps  moving  foftly  about 
the   houfe.     I    tapped   at  the   old,  thick, 
carved  door  with  my  flick;  for  there  is  no 
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knocker — Nobody  anfwered — I  repeated 
it — Still  no  anfwer — At  length,  after  wait- 
ing near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  door, 
I  lifted  up  the  iron  latch,  and  opened  it — 
I  crofTed  the  brick  hall,  but  faw  nobody — 
The  door  of  the  parlour,  where  Geraldine 
ufually  fits,  was  a-jar ;  I  pufhed  it  gently 
open,  and  was  ftruck  with  a  group  of 
figures,  which  exaclly  brought  to  my  mind 
that  which  had  been  fo  forcibly  and  pain- 
fully imprefTed  on  it,  by  my  dream  at 
Hauteville. — 

Geraldine  was  extended  on  an  old 
fafhion  cane  fopha,  or  what  is,  I  think,  call- 
ed a  fettee,  fupported  by  cufhions  of  green 
fluff,  and  with  her  right  arm  fhe  claiped 
the  youngeft  of  her  children,  who  appear- 
ed to  my  terrified  imagination  to  be  dying, 
as  its  head  repofed  on  her  bofom,  while 
her  tears  fell  flowly  on  the  little  pallid 
face  ;  the  girl,  unconfcious  of  her  mo- 
ther's anguifh,  fat  upon  the  pillow  behind 
her,  playing  with  fome  flowers,  and  the 
eldeft  boy  had  feated  himfelf  by  her  in  his 
*  own 
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own  little  chair,  and  was  holding  her  left 
hand    and  looking  mournfully  at  her,  and 
his  brother.     Fixed    to   the  fpot  by  grief 
and  amazement,    I  dared   hardly  breathe 
lead  I  mould  too  fuddenly  alarm  her.  Her 
eyes  were   fhut,  and    I    only  faw  by  the 
tears  that  fell  from  them,  that  fhe  was  not 
in  a  ftate  of  infenlibility,  for  my  entrance 
did  not  feem  to  difturb  her — me  fuppofed 
it  to  be  the  maid. 

In  a  moment,  however,  the  little  boy 
turned  round  and  faw  me,  and  fcreaming 
my  name  in  an  accent  of  tranfport,  as  he 
eagearly  ran  towards  me.  Gerald ine opened 
her  eyes,  and  repeated,  "  Defmond !  gra- 
cious heaven  !  Deimond!" 

As  foon  as  I  could  diiengage  myfelf 
from  the  careffes  of  the  child  I  approached 
— "  I  am  deftined"  faid  I  in  faultering  ac 
cents,  "I  am  deftined  to  difturb  and  alarm 
you,  can  you  forgive  me  for  this  intru- 
fion?" — I  hefitated — I  hardly  knew  what  I 
would  fay.  She  gave  me  however  her  hand 
as  fhe  role;    involuntarily  I  could  have 

preffed 
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preffed  it,  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  to 
my  trembling  lips,  but  I  dared  not;  and  I 
remained  holding  it  Mill  in  mine,  while 
foe  faid,  after  apaufe  of  a  moment— "Ne- 
ver was  the  fight  of  a  friend  more  truly 
welcome." 

The  cordiality  of  this  reception,  (for 
her  eyes,  heavy  as  they  were,  confirmed 
the  purport  of  her  words)  reftored  me  to 
fome  degree  of  confidence  and  compofure* 
I  took  a  chair,  unbidden  ;  foe  begged  I 
would  forgive  her  for  attending  to  her 
child,  who  was,  fhe  apprehended,  danger- 
oufiy  ill. — I  enquired  how  long  it  had 
been  fo,  and  fhe  replied — 

"  I  am  grown  fo  very  weak,  Mr.  Def- 
mond,  I  mean,  that  I  am  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  be  what  the  fine  ladies  call  ner- 
vous, that  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  a  nurfe; 
every  foolifh  accident  difcompofes  me,  and 
of  courfe  injures  my  nurfling — I  have  been 
extremely  alarmed  for  the  life  of  this  ill- 
foarred  baby,  within  thefe  few  hours,  but 
1  hope  my  fears  have  exaggerated  the  dan- 
ger." 
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ger."  I  had  no  need  to  afk  what  it  was 
that  had  fo  much  diftreffed  her,  yet  I  did 
not  like  abruptly  to  tell  her,  that  I  was 
already  acquainted  with  it;  flie  did  not 
however,  lead  to  it,  and  we  remained  for 
fome  moments  filent,  while  little  George 
clung  about  me,  and  faid  he  loved  me 
dearly  for  coming  back. 

"  Afk  Mr.  Defmond,  my  love,"  faid  Ge- 
raldine,  as  if  glad  to  have  the  means  of  thus 
queftioning  me.—"  Afk  him,  why  he  came 
back  when  we  were  afraid  he  was  quite 
gone.'* 

"  It  was,  "  anfwered  I,  "to  prevent  your 
being  alarmed  by  the  fuddennefs  of  a  vifit 
from  another  perfon,  which  will,  even 
when  you  are  prepared  for  it,  be,  I  believe, 
difagreeable  enough."  She  grew  more 
pale  at  thefe  words — "  you  mean  the  Duke 
de  Romagnecourt?"  "I  anfwered,  yes; 
and  relating  breiefiy  what  had  paffed,  ex- 
cept that  part  of  our  converfation  that 
raifed  my  fufpicions  about  her  hufband's 
having  literally  fold  her,  (with  which  it 
was  impomble  for  me  to  overwhelm  her) 
V  o  l.  II.  O  I  afked 
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I  afked  what  Ihe  would  do  to  evade  the 
importunities  of  a  man,  who  feemed  to 
fuppofe  his  wifhes  were  not  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  to  believe  he  need  only  ap- 
pear, to  obtain  them." 

The  dignity  of  confeious  worth,  thus 
deferted  by  its  protedlor,  gave  fpirit  for 
a  moment  to  her  languid  countenance.  "If 
Mr.  Vcrney,"  faid  fhe — but  ihe  checked 
herfelf,  and  hefitating  a  moment,  faid, 
with  lefs  vivacity — "  if  this  nobleman 
gives  himfelf  the  trouble  to  come  hither, 
which,  however,  I  moft  earneftly  wiih  he 
may  not,  my  anfwer  will  be  very  pofitive, 
and  very  lhort — I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  giving  me  notice  of  his  intentions; 
but  if  you  could  prevent  his  coming — " 

It  did  not,  at  that  moment,  appear  to 
her  that  my  interference  was  liable  to  a 
thoufand  mifconftructions  —  but  before 
ihe  had  finished  the  fentence,  this  occurred 
to  her  very  forcibly ;  and  fhe  added — 
"  but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  inconfi- 
derate  folly — this  cannot  be — he  muft 
come — I  muft  undergo,  unfit  as  I  am,  the 

irkfome 
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irkfome  ceremony  of  feeing  him,  and  of 
giving  him  my  pofitive  refufal." 

"  And  if  he  ihould  afterwards  perfift  ?" 
"  Impomble — hefurely  cannot  intend  it." 
I  then  gave  her  a  fpecimen  of  his  con- 
vention, which  I  had,  till  now,  mention- 
ed only  in  general  terms.  — She  was  much 
affected  at  the  idea,    that  the  ftrange  and 
unmanly  conduct  of  Verney  had  expofed 
her  to  a  fcene  fo  improper,  and  fo  extra- 
ordinary—And I  faw  her  turn  her  eyes,  ex- 
preffive  of  the  moft  acute  maternal  anguim, 
and  filled  with  tears,  on  her  children,  par- 
ticularly  on  the  little  one   in  her  arms ; 
but  even  in  this  moment  fhe  uttered  no  com- 
plaint againft  their  cruel  father,  though  I 
faw  her  bofom  heave  as  bitter  refledions 
on  his  conduct,  fwelled  her  heart  almoft  to 
burfting. 

Oh !  Bethel !  why  could  I  not,  at  that 
moment,  have  taken  this  lovely,  injured 
woman  and  her  children  openly  under  my 
protection  ? — Why  could  I  not  aver  that 
ardent,  yet  facred  paffion  I  feel  for  her  ? — 
Alas !  inftead  of  daring  to  own  it,  and  to 
O  2-  offer 
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offer  her  my  life,  I  was  ftruggling,  per- 
haps inefficacioufly  flruggling,  to  make 
all  I  faid,  all  I  propofed,  appear  as  the 
dictates  of  mere  friendfhip  ;  and  to  perfuade 
her,  that,  from  a  mere  friend,  fhe  might, 
nay,  ought  to  accept  my  counfel,  if  me 
could  not  my  offers  of  fervice. — After  a 
farther  conference  of  half  an  hour,  during 
which,  I  faid  all  that  might,  without  too 
much  alarming  her,  put  her  upon  her  guard 
againft  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt's  pro- 
jefts- — I  was  preparing  to  take  my  leave, 
when  (lie  afked  me  if  I  had  breakfafted — 
I  never  once  recollected  that  I  had  not — 
She  ordered  breakfaft  to  be  brought ;  and,  I 
faw,  made  an  effort  to  be  chearful,  but  it 
was  evidently  forced  ;  her  eyes  anxioufly 
followed  the  child,  as  the  maid  carried  it  out 
of  the  room — I  remarked,  that  notwith- 
standing the  particular  converfation  in 
which  we  were  engaged  during  breakfaft, 
fhe  liflened  to  every  noife  above  flairs,  and 
went  out  twice  to  enquire  after  it. — It  was 
proper  I  mould  go — for,  I  knew,  I  muft 
be  an  inconvenient  interruption  to  her  ;  yet 
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I   had  not  faid   all  I  wifhed  to  fay,  and 
could  not  determine  to  depart. 

On  her  return   the  laft  time  into   the 
room,    fhe   fmiled    on    me   with    angelic 
fweetnefs,    and   afked   if    I    forgave    her 
abrupt    rudenefs  ? — She    then    fat    down 
again — endeavored   once    more   to  regain 
her  compofure  ;  and  enquired  at  what  time 
I  thought  it  probable  fhe  might  be  opprefT- 
ed  by  the  honor  that  threatened  her  ? — As 
flie  thus  again   introduced  the   fubject,  I 
collected  refolution  enough  to  tell  her  that 
my  fears  of  her  fufferings  did  not  end  with 
this  vifit — for  that   1    thought  the  noble 
foreigner  very  likely  to  perfevere  in  his 
entreaties,  and  leave  nothing  unattempted 
to  enforce  them. — At  the  word  enforce,  on 
which  I  laid  a  ftrong  emphafis,  fhe  fmiled, 
and  afked  me  if  I  thought  he  would  really 
enact    a  French   Sir  Hargrave   Pollexfen, 
and   carry   her  to  Paris  without  her   own 
confent  ? — I    anfwered  very    gravely,  that 
though  that  could   hardly  be  done ;  yet, 
that  fhe  might,  and  1  was  afraid,  would 
find  the  Duke  a  vifitor   of  great   perfe- 

v  era  nee  j 
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verance,  and  one  who  would  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  difTuaded  to  recede 
from  a  point  which,  he  thought,  he  had. 
her  hufband's  authority  to  perfift  in. 

She  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  examine  whe- 
ther I  meant  more  than  I  faid — I  fuppofe 
I  looked  as  if  I  did — But  again  (he  endea- 
vored to  laugh  off  the  fears  which  me 
would  willingly  believe  groundlefs. — "  I 
cannot  imagine/'  faid  me,  "■  why  you 
have  taken  it  into  your  head,  that  this  man 
would  give  himfelf  fo  much  trouble — I' 
dare  fay  he  will  make  a  fine  fpeech  or  two, 
be  au  dejfefpoir.,  that  he  cannot  have  the. 
happinefs  of  my  company,  and  content 
himfelf  with  lhrugging  up  his  moulders  at 
my  want  of  common  fenfe,  in  preferring 
thispays  trifle  &  morne,  with  my  children,  to 
the  delightsof  ajourney  toParis  with  him." 

"  I  wifh,"  replied  I,  "  it  may  end  fo, 
my  dear  Madam." 

"  But  you  doubt  it  ?■" 

"  I  do,  indeed." — I  then  gave  her  fome 
flronger  reafons,  drawn  from  my  obferva- 
tions   of  the  preceding    evening,    why  I 

doubted 
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doubted   it—"  You  are,"  faid   I,  "  quite 
\inprotec~ted   here ;  you    have  not  even   a 
man-fervant  who   might  fhut    your  doors 
againft  impertinent  intrufion." — She  allow- 
ed this ;  and  when  I  afked  her  whether  I 
had  her  permiffion   to  remain  at  the  cot- 
tage, I  had  before  inhabited,  till  I  faw  the 
event  of  this  vifit,    a  faint  blufh,  which 
fpoke  a  thoufand  grateful,  yet  fearful  {en- 
fations,    was  vifible    on   her    cheek — But 
checking   her   fear,  her  pure    and    noble 
mind  yielded  only  to  gratitude,  fhe  gave 
me  once    more    her  lovely  hand — "  It  is 
worthy  of  you,"  faid  fhe,  with  enchanting 
franknefs,   "  to  make  fo  generous  an  offer, 
I  accept  it  rather  to  quiet  your  apprehen- 
fions  than  my  own  ;  but  it  muft   be  upon 
condition,  that  you  run  no  rifk  of  embroil- 
ing yourfelf  with  this  extraordinary  vifitor 
of  mine." — I  affured  her  I  would  not ;  and 
having  obtained  permiffion  to  wait  on   her 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  evening,  I  took  my 
leave. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  writ- 
ten this  volume  fince — I  have  feen  from 

1  my 
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my  windows  the  carriage  of  Romagne- 
court  go  to  her  houfe — Impatiently  I  await- 
ed its  return,  which  was  not  for  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  now  I  go  to  enquire  the  re- 
fult;  and  as  I  fhall  fend  this  immenfe 
packet  away  to-day,  and  fhall  have  no 
opportunity  to  write  again  for  fome  time,  I 
leave  you  to  comment  on  the  ftrange  ftory 
I  have  related,  and  to  blame,  for  fo-  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will,  (fince  chivalry  is 
no  more)  this  romantic  knight-errantry 

Of  your  faithful, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 

You  fee  I  conclude  chearfully,  which 
I  account  for  by  telling  you,  that  when- 
ever I  am  to  fee  Geraldine,  I  feel  in  hea- 
ven ;  and  I  hope  to  fee  her  this  evening 
reftored  to  quiet,  for  her  child  was  better 
when  I  left  her;  (indeed,  I  believe  her 
tendernefs  greatly  exaggerated  his  danger) 
and  I  hope  the  noble  Duke  has  departed 
peaceably  with  his  final  anfwer  ;  yet,  till  I 
am  allured  that  ftie  is  completely  relieved 
from  his  infolent  importunities,  my  heart, 
I  find,  muft  be  fubjedt  to  frequent  fits  of 
anxieties  and  indignation. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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